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PREF Ee, 


I FIND it somewhat difficult in these days to interest 
young people in real books, so many and so en- 
ticing are the allurements to intellectual laziness ; 
and my object in putting together the present 
volume is to direct attention to some of the old 
friends of the bookshelf which have helped to 
mould the character of many of the peas men 
of our own day. 

In our modern rush and hurry we seem to have 
no time for Plutarch, Prescott, Scott, Boswell, 
Carlyle, Motley, Thackeray, and Macaulay, or 
even for Smiles. These are “back numbers” to 
the up-to-date person to whom boredom and 
patience are synonymous terms, and who, when 
he finds time to have the Bible read to him, prefers 
it in the English of the market-place. 

Now, a great deal of our standard literature is 
more or less biographical in character, and there is 
no better means of introducing young readers to the 
best books than by showing them that they contain 
entrancing records of the lives of great men and 
women. Many of these biographies are, it is 
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true, not of the orthodox character, with a definite 
, beginning and a definite ending—a laborious mean- 
dering from the cradle to the grave. That is not 
the method of a great writer. He rivets attention 
on the “crowded hour of glorious life” which won 
for a man or woman a name to be remembered. 
That story of the fight on the Revenge is the real 
biography of Sir Richard Grenville. Who cares 
where he went to school, or how he spent the 
dull days? | 
There are, of course, many standard “lives” to 
which I can only afford an introduction in the 
pages of a book of this kind; but I think that 
some young people may come to thank me for 
making known to them such books as Benjamin 
Franklin’s “‘ Autobiography’ and Smiles’s ‘ Lives 
_of the Engineers,” and perhaps, at a later date, for 
calling their attention to Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
“Journals,” Charles Lamb’s “‘ Essays of Elia,” and 
George Borrow’s incomparable autobiographical 
books of travel and adventure. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


From SIR THOMAS NORTH’S TRANSLATION OF 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


I. Alexander and Bucephatus. 


ALEXANDER, Prince of Macedon, had divers men 
appointed him (as it is to be supposed) to bring him 
up—as schoolmasters, governors, and grooms of his 
chamber to attend upon him; and among those, 
Leonidas was the chiefest man that had the govern- 
ment and charge of him, a man of a severe disposi- — 
tion, and a kinsman also unto the Queen Olympias. 
He misliked to be called a master or tutor, though 
it be an office of good charge; whereupon the others 
called him Alexander’s governor, because he was a 
nobleman and allied to the prince. But he that 
bore the name of his schoolmaster was Lysimachus, 
who was well thought of, and was the second person 
next unto Leonidas. 

At what time Philonicus Thessalian had brought 
Bucephalus, the horse, to sell unto King Philip, 
asking thirteen talents, they went into the field to 
ride him. The horse was found so rough and 
churlish that the riders said he would never do 
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service, for he would let no man get upon his back, 
nor abide any of the gentlemen’s voices about King 
Philip, but would yerk out at them. Thereupon 
Philip, being afraid, commanded them to carry him 
away as a wild beast and altogether unprofitable : 
the which they had done, had not Alexander that 
stood by said, O gods, what a horse do they turn 
away, for lack of skill and heart to handle him |! 

Philip heard what he said, but held his peace. 
Alexander oft repeating his words, seeming to be 
sorry that they should send back the horse again: 
Why, said Philip, dost thou control them that 
have more experience than thou, and that know 
better than thou how to handle a horse? Alexander 
answered, And yet methinks I should handle him 
better than all they have done. But if thou canst 
not, no more than they, replied Philip, what wilt 
thou forfeit for thy folly? I am content (quoth 
Alexander) to jeopard the price of the horse. 

Every man laughed to hear his answer, and the 
wager was laid. Then ran Alexander to the horse, 
and took him by the bridle, and turned him to- 
wards the sun. It seemed that he had marked 
(as I suppose) how mad the horse was to see his 
own shadow, which was ever before him in his eye 
as he stirred to and fro. Then Alexander, speaking 
gently to the horse and clapping him on the back 
with his hand, till he had left his fury and snorting, 
softly let fall his cloak from him, and lightly leaping 


on his back, got up without any danger, and holding 
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the reins of the bridle hard, without striking or 
stirring the horse, made him to be gentle enough. 

Then when he saw that the fury of the horse 
was past, and that he began to gallop, he put him 
to his full career, and laid on spurs and voice. 
Philip at the first with fear beholding his son’s 
agility, lest he should take some hurt, said never 
a word; but when he saw him readily turn the horse 
at the end of his career, in a bravery for that he 
had done, all the lookers-on gave a shout for joy. 
The father on the other side (as they say) fell 
a-weeping for joy. And when Alexander was 
lighted from the horse, he said unto him, kissing 
his head: O son, thou must needs have a realm 
that is meet for thee, for Macedon will not hold 
thee ! 


Il. The First Victory. 


Darius, King of Persia, having levied a great 
army, sent his captains and lieutenants to tarry 
Alexander at the river of Granicus. There was 
Alexander to fight of necessity, being the only bar 
to stop hisentry into Asia. Moreover, the captains 
of the council about him were afraid of the depth 
of this river, and of the height of the bank on the 
other side, which was very high and steep, and 
could not be won without fighting. And some said 
also that he should have special care of the ancient 
regard of the month, because the kings of Macedon 
did never use to put their army into the field in the 
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month of Desius, which is June. For that, said 
Alexander, we will remedy soon: let them call it 
the second month, Artemisius, which is May. 
Furthermore, Parmenio was of opinion that he 
should not meddle the first day, because it was very 
late. 

Alexander made answer again that Hellespont 
would blush for shame if he were now afraid to pass 
over the river, since he had already come over an 
arm of the sea. Thereupon he himself first entered 
the river with thirteen guidons of horsemen, and 
marched forwards against an infinite number of 
arrows which the enemies shot at him as he was 
coming up the other bank, which was very high 
and steep, and, worst of all, full of armed men and 
horsemen of the enemies: which stayed to receive 
him in battle array, thrusting his men down into 
the river, which was very deep, and ran so swift 
that it almost carried them down the stream: ‘inso- 
much that men thought him more rash than wise, 
to lead his men with such danger. This notwith- 
standing, he was so wilfully bent that he would 
needs over; and in the end with great ado recovered 
the other side, specially because the earth slid away 
by reason of the mud. So when he was over, he 
was driven to fight pell-mell, one upon another, 
because his enemies did set upon the first that were 
passed over, before they could put themselves into 
battle array, with great cries, keeping their horses 
very close together, and fought first with their darts, 
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and afterwards came to the sword when their darts 
were broken. 

Then many of them set upon Alexander alone, 
for he was easily to be known above the rest 
by his shield and the hinder part of his helmet, 
about the which there hung, from the one side to 
the other, a marvellous fair white plume. Alex- 
ander had a blow with a dart on his thigh, but it 
hurt him not. Thereupon Rhoesaces and Spithri- 
dates, both two chief captains of the Persians, setting 
upon Alexander at once, he left the one, and riding 
straight to Rhoesaces, who was excellently armed, 
he gave him such a blow with his lance that he 
brake it in his hand, and straight drew out his sword. 
But so soon as they too had closed together, Spithri- 
dates coming at the one side of him, raised himself 
upon his stirrups and gave Alexander with all his 
might such a blow on his head with a battle-axe that 
he cut the crest off his helmet and one of the sides 
off his plume, and made such a gash that the edge 
of his battle-axe touched the very hair of his head. 
And as he was lifting up his hand to strike Alex- 
ander again, great Clitus preventing him, thrust him 
through with a partisan, and at the very same instant 
Rhoesaces also fell dead from his horse with a wound 
which Alexander gave him with his sword. 

Whilst the horsemen fought with such fury, the 
squadron of the battle of footmen of the Macedonians 
had passed the river, and both the battles began to 
march one against the other. The Persians stuck 
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not mantully to it any long time, but straight 
turned their backs and fled, saving the Grecians 
which took pay of King Darius: they drew together 
upon a hill, and craved mercy of Alexander. But 
Alexander, setting upon them more of will than 
discretion, had his horse killed under him, being 
thrust through the flank with a sword. This was 
not Bucephalus, but another horse he had. All his 
men that were slain or hurt at this battle were hurt 
amongst them valiantly fighting against desperate 
men. It is reported that there were slain at this 
first battle twenty thousand footmen of these bar- 
barous people and two thousand five hundred horse- 
men. Of Alexander’s side, Aristobulus writeth 
that there were slain four-and-thirty men in all, 
of the which twelve were footmen. Alexander, to 
honour their valiantness, caused every one of their 
images to be made in brass by Lysippus. And 
because he would make the Grecians partakers of 
this victory, he sent unto the Athenians three hun- 
dred of their targets, which he had won at the 
battle, and generally upon all the other spoils he 
put this honourable inscription: Alexander, the son 
of Philip, and the Grecians, excepting the Lacede- 
monians, have won this spoil upon the barbarous 
Asians. As for plate of gold or silver, also purple 
silks, or other such precious things which he got 
among the Persians, he sent them all unto his 
mother, a few except. 
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III. The Potsoned Cup. 


Then did King Darius himself come against 
Alexander, having levied a great power at Susa, 
of six hundred thousand fighting-men, trusting to 
that multitude, and also to a dream, the which his 
wizards had expounded rather to flatter him than to 
tell him truly. Darius dreamed that he saw all the 
army of the Macedonians on a fire, and Alexander 
serving of him in the self-same attire that he himself 
wore when he was one of the chamber unto the late 
king his predecessor; and that when he came into 
the temple of Belus he suddenly vanished from him. 

By this dream it plainly appeared that the gods 
did signify unto him that the Macedonians should 
have noble success in their doings, and that Alexander 
should conquer all Asia, even as King Darius had 
done, when he was but Asgandes unto the king : 
and that shortly after he should end his life with 
great honour. This furthermore made him bold 
also when he saw that Alexander remained a good 
while in Cilicia, supposing it had been for that he 
was afraid of him. Howbeit it was by reason of 
a sickness he had, the which some say he got by 
extreme pains and travail, and others also because he 
washed himself in the river of Cydnus, which was 
cold as ice. Howsoever it came, there was none of 
the other physicians that durst undertake to cure 
him, thinking his disease incurable, and no medicines 
to prevail that they could give him, and fearing also 
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that the Macedonians would lay it to their charge 
if Alexander miscarried. i 

But Philip Acarnanian, considering his master 
was very ill, and bearing himself of his love and 
good-will towards him, thought he should not do 
what became him if he did not prove (seeing him 
in extremity and danger of life) the utmost remedies 
of physic, what danger soever he put himself into ; 
and therefore took upon him to minister physic unto 
Alexander, and persuaded him to drink it boldly if 
he would quickly be whole, and go to the wars. 

In the meantime Parmenio wrote him a letter, 
advertising him that he should beware of Philip 
his physician, for he was bribed and corrupted by 
Darius, with large promises of great riches that he 
would give him, with his daughter in marriage, to 
kill his master. Alexander, when he had read this 
— letter, laid it under his bed’s head, and made none of 
his nearest familiars acquainted therewith. When 
the hour came that he should take his medicine, 
Philip came into his chamber with other of the 
king’s familiars, and brought a cup in his hand with 
the potion he should drink. Alexander then gave 
him the letter, and withal cheerfully took the cup 
of him, showing no manner of fear or mistrust of 
anything. It was a wonderful thing, and worth 
the sight, how one reading the letter, and the other 
drinking the medicine both at one instant, they 
looked one upon another, howbeit not both with 
like cheerful countenance. For Alexander looked 
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merrily upon him, plainly showing the trust he had 
in his physician Philip, and how much he loved 
him: and the physician also beheld Alexander like 
a man perplexed and amazed, to be so falsely accused, 
and straight lift up his hands to heaven, calling the 
gods to witness that he was innocent, and then came 
to Alexander’s bedside, and prayed him to be of 
good cheer, and boldly do as he would advise him. 

The medicine, beginning to work, overcame the 
disease, and drave, for the time, to the lowest parts 
of his body, all his natural strength and powers: 
insomuch as his speech failed him, and he fell into 
such a weakness, and almost swooning, that his 
pulse did scant beat, and his senses were well-near 
taken from him. But that being past, Philip in 
few days recovered him again. 


IV. The Battle of Issus. 


Now, when Alexander had gotten some strength, 
he showed himself openly unto the Macedonians: 
for they would not be pacified, nor persuaded of his 
health, until they had seen him. In King Darius’ 
camp there was one Amyntas, a Macedonian, and 
banished out of his country, who knew Alexander’s 
disposition very well. He, finding that Darius 
meant to meet with Alexander within the straits 
and valleys of the mountains, besought him to tarry 
rather where he was, being a plain open country 
round about him, considering that he had a great 
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host of men to fight with a few enemies, and that it 
was most for his advantage to meet with him in the 
open field. Darius answered him again, that he 
was afraid of nothing but that he would fly before 
he could come to him. Amyntas replied: For 
that, O king, I pray you fear not, for I warrant you 
upon my lite he will come to you, yea, and is now 
onwards on his way coming towards you. 

All those persuasions could not turn Darius from 
making his camp to march towards Cilicia. At 
the self-same time, also, Alexander went towards 
Syria to meet with him. But it chanced one night 
that the one of them missed the other, and when 
day was come they both returned back again; Alex- 
ander being glad of this hap, and making haste to 
meet with his enemy within the straits. Darius 
also seeking to win Alexander’s lodging from whence 
he came, and to bring his army out of the straits, 
began then to find the fault and error committed : 
for that he had shut himself up in the straits (holden 
in on the one side with the mountain, and on the 
other with the sea, and the river of Pindarus that 
ran between both), and that he was driven to dis- 
perse his army into divers companies, in a stony and 
ill-favoured country, ill for horsemen to travel, being 
on the contrary side a great advantage for his 
enemies, which were excellent good footmen, and 
but few in number. But now, as fortune gave 
Alexander the field as he would wish it to fight for 
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to set his men in battle array to win the victory. 
For albeit that Alexander had the less number by 
many than his enemy, yet he had such policy and 
cast with him that he foresaw all, and would not be 
environed. For he did put out the right wing of 
his battle a great deal farther than he did his left 
wing, and, fighting himself in the left wing in the 
foremost ranks, he made all the barbarous people fly 
that stood before him; howbeit he was hurt on his 
thigh with a blow of a sword. Chares writeth that 
Darius himself did hurt him, and that they fought 
together man toman. Notwithstanding, Alexander 
himself writing of this battle unto Antipater, sayeth 
that indeed he was hurt on the thigh with a sword, 
howbeit he did put him in no danger; but he 
writeth not that Darius did hurt him. 

Thus having won a famous victory, and slain 
above a hundred and ten thousand of his enemies, 
he could not yet take Darius because he fled, hav- 
ing still four or five furlongs’ vantage before him; 
howbeit he took his chariot of battle and his bow 
also. Then he returned from the chase, and found 
the Macedonians sacking and spoiling all the rest of 
the camp of the barbarous people, where there was 
infinite riches (although they had left the most part 
of their carriage behind them in the city of Damas, 
to come lighter to the battle), but yet reserved for 
himself all King Darius’ tent, which was full of 
a great number of officers, of rich movables, and of 


gold and silver. So, when he was come to the 
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“amp, putting off his armour, he entered into the 
bath, and said: Come on, let us go and wash off 
the sweat of the battle in Darius’ own bath. Nay, 
replied one of his familiars again, in Alexander’s 
bath ; for the goods of the vanquished are rightly 
the vanquisher’s. When he came into the bath 
and saw the basins and ewers, the boxes, and Vials 
for perfumes, all of clean gold, excellently wrought, 
all the chamber perfumed passing sweetly, that it 
was like a paradise: then going out of his bath, and 
coming into his tent, seeing it so stately and large, 
his bed, the table, and supper, and all ready in such 


indeed, was he not, think yer : 
As he was ready to go to his supper, word was 

brought him that they were bringing unto him, 

amongst other ladies taken prisoners, King Darius’ 


burst out into lamentable cries, and violent beating 


his kingdom only ; andas for them, that they should 
have at his hands al] that they had of Darius before, 
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when he had his whole kingdom in his hands.’ As 
these words pleased the captive ladies, so the deeds 
that followed made them find his clemency to be no 
less. For first he suffered them to bury as many of 
the Persian lords as they would, even of them that 
had been slain in the battle, and to take as much 
silks of the spoils, jewels, and ornaments as they 
thought good to honour their funerals with ; and 
also did lessen no part of their honour, nor of the 
number of their officers and servants, nor of any jot 
of their estate which they had before, but did allow 
_ them also greater pensions than they had before. 
But, above all, the princeliest grace and most noble 
favour that Alexander showed unto these captive 
princesses, which had always lived in honourable 
fame, was this: That they never heard word or 
so much as any suspicion that should make them 
afraid; but were privately among themselves un- 
visited or repaired unto by any man but of their 
own, not as if they had been in a camp of their 
enemies, but as if they had been kept in some close 
monastery ; although Darius’ wife (as it is written) 
was passing fair, as Darius also was a goodly prince, 
and that his daughters likewise did resemble their 
father and mother. Alexander, thinking it more 
princely for a king, as I suppose, to conquer himself 
than to overcome his enemies, did neither touch 
them nor any other, maid or wife. Furthermore, 
beholding the other Persian ladies besides, which 
were prisoners, what goodly fair women they were, 
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he spake it pleasantly that the ladies of Persia made 
men’s eyes sore to behold them. 


V. The Battle of Arbela. 


Now, Alexander having conquered all Asia on this 
side of the river of Euphrates, he went to meet with 
Darius, that came down with ten hundred thousand 
fighting men. It was told him by some of his friends, 
to make him laugh, that the slaves of his army had 
divided themselves in two parts, and had chosen 
them a general of either part, naming the one Alex- 
ander and the other Darius ; and that at the first they 
began to skirmish only with clods of earth, and 
afterwards with fists; but at the last they grew so 
hot that they came to plain stones and staves, so that 
they could not be parted. Alexander, hearing that, 
would needs have the two generals fight hand to 
hand, one with the other, and Alexander’s self did 
arm him that was called Alexander, and Philotas 
the other, which was called Darius. All the army 
thereupon was gathered together to see this combat 
between them, as a thing that did betoken good or 
ill luck to come. The fight was sharp between 
them, but in the end he that was called Alexander 
overcame the other, and Alexander, to reward him, 
gave him twelve villages, with privilege to go after 
the Persian manner. 

The great battle that Alexander fought with 
Darius was not (as many writers report) at Arbela, 
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but at Gausamela, which signifieth in the Persian 
tongue the “‘ house of the camel.’’ For some one of 
the ancient kings of Persia that had escaped from 
the hands of his enemies, flying upon a dromedary 
camel, lodged him in that place, and therefore 
appointed the revenues of certain villages to keep 
the camel there. There fell out at that time an 
eclipse of the moon, in the month called Boédromion 
(now August), about the time that the feast of the 
mysteries was celebrated at Athens. The eleventh 
night after that, both the armies being in sight each 
of the other, Darius kept his men in battle array, and 
went himself by torchlight viewing his bands and 
companies. Alexander, on the other side, whilst 
his Macedonian soldiers slept, was before his tent 
with Aristander the Soothsayer, and made certain 
secret ceremonies and sacrifices unto Apollo. 

The captains of the Macedonians, specially Par- 
menio, seeing all the valley betwixt the river of 
Niphates and the mountains of the Gordizans all on 
a bright light with the fires of the barbarous people, 
and hearing a dreadful noise as of a confused multi- 
tude of people that filled their camp with the sound 
thereof, they were amazed, and consulted that in 
one day it was in manner impossible to fight a battle 
with such an incredible multitude of people. There- 
upon they went unto Alexander, after he had ended 
his ceremonies, and did counsel him to give battle 
by night, because the darkness thereof should help 
to keep all fear from his men, which the sight of 
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their enemies would bring them into. But then he 
gave them this notable answer : I will steal not vic- 
tory, quoth he. This answer seemed very fond and 
arrogant to some, that he was so pleasant, being near 
so great danger. Howbeit others think that it was 
a present noble courage and a deep consideration 
of him to think what should happen, thereby to 
give Darius no manner of occasion (if he were over- 
come) to take heart again and to prove another 
battle, accusing the darkness of the night as cause of 
his overthrow, as he had done at the first conflict, 
imputing his overthrow to the mountains, the straits, 
and the sea. For, said he, Darius will never leave 
to make wars with us for lack of men nor munition, 
having so large a realm as he hath, and such a world 
of people besides; but then he will no more hazard 
battle when his heart is done and all hope taken 
from him, and that he seeth his army at noondays 
overthrown by plain battle. 

After his captains were gone from him, he went 
into his tent and laid him down, and slept all that 
night more soundly than he was wont to do before, 
insomuch as the lords and princes of his camp, 
coming to wait upon him at his uprising, marvelled 
when they found him so sound asleep, and therefore 
of themselves they commanded the soldiers to eat. 
Afterwards, perceiving that time came fast upon 
them, Parmenio went into Alexander’s chamber, and 
coming to his bedside, called him by name, till at the 
last he awaked him, and asked him how it chanced 
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that he slept so long, like one that had already over- | 
come, and that did not think he should fight as 
great and dangerous a battle as ever he did in his 
life. Why, said Alexander, laughing on him, dost 
thou not think we have already overcome, being 
troubled no more with running after Darius up and 
down a country utterly destroyed, as we should 
otherwise have been compelled to have done if he 
would not have come to battle, and destroyed the 
country before us? 

Now Alexander did not only show himself before 
the battle, but even at the very instant of the battle, 
a noble man of courage, and of great judgment. 
For, Parmenio leading the left wing of his battle, 
the men of arms of the Bactrians gave such a fierce 
onset upon the Macedonians that they made them 
give back: and Mazzus also, King Darius’ lieuten- 
ant, sent certain troops of horsemen, out of their 
battle, to give charge upon them that were left in 
the camp to guard the carriage. Parmenio, being 
amazed with either of both attempts, sent immedi- 
ately to advertise Alexander that all their camp and 
carriage would be lost if he did not send presently 
to aid the rearward. 

When these news came to Alexander, he had 
already given the signal of battle unto his men for 
to give charge. Whereupon he answered the mes- 
senger that brought him these news that he should 
tell Parmenio he was a madman and out of his wits, 
not remembering that if they won the battle they 
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should not only save their own carriage, but also 
win the carriage of their enemies ; and if it were 
their chance to lose it, then that they should not 
need to care for their carriage, nor for their slaves, 
but only to think to die honourably, valiantly fighting 
for life. 

Having sent this message unto Parmenio, he put 
on his helmet. The rest of his armour for his body 
he had put on before in his tent, which was a Sicilian 
cassock, and upon that a brigandine made of many 
folds of canvas with eyelet-holes, which was gotten 
among the spoils at the battle of Issus. His head- 
piece was as bright as silver, made by Theophilus 
the armourer: his collar suit like to the same, all 
set full of precious stones, and he had a sword by 
his side marvellous light and of excellent temper, 
which the king of the Citieians had given him. 

His coat-armour was very marvellous rich, and 
of sumptuous workmanship, far above all the rest he 
wore. It was of the workmanship of Helicon, the 
which the Rhodians gave him for a present, and 
this he commonly wore when he went to battle. 
Now when he did set his men in battle array, or 
made any oration unto them, or did ride along the 
bands to take view of them, he always used to ride 
upon another horse to spare Bucephalus, because he 
was then somewhat old: notwithstanding, when he 
meant indeed to fight, then Bucephalus was brought 
unto him, and as soon as he was upon his back, the 
trumpet sounded, and he gave charge. 
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Then, after he had made long exhortations to 
encourage the men of arms of the Thessalians, and the 
other Grecians also, and when they had all promised 
him they would stick to him like men, and prayed 
him to lead them, and give charge upon the enemies, 
he took his lance in his left hand, and holding up 
his right hand unto heaven, besought the gods (as 
Callisthenes writeth) that if it were true he was 
begotten of Jupiter, that it would please them that 
day to help him, and to encourage the Grecians. 
The Soothsayer Aristander was then on horseback 
hard by Alexander, apparelled all in white, and a 
crown of gold on his head, who showed Alexander, 
when he made his prayer, an eagle flying over his 
head, and pointing directly towards his enemies. 
This marvellously encouraged all the army that 
saw it, and with this joy the men of arms of Alex- 
ander’s side, encouraging one another, did set spurs 
to their horses to charge upon the enemies. 

The battle of the Persian footmen began a little 
to give way, and before the foremost could come to 
give them charge, the barbarous people turned their 
backs and fled. The chase was great, Alexander 
driving them that fled upon the midst of their own 
battle, where Darius himself was in person. He 
espied him afar off over the foremost ranks, in the 
midst of his battle, being a goodly tall prince, standing 
in a chariot of war, compassed in round with great 
troops of horsemen, all set in goodly ordinance to 
receive the enemy. But when they saw Alexander 
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at hand with so grim a look, chasing them that fled 
through those that yet kept their ranks, there fell 
such a fear among.them that the most part dispersed 
themselves. Notwithstanding, the best and most 
valiant men fought it out to the death before their 
king, and falling dead, one upon another, they did 
prevent them from following Darius. For they, 
lying one by another on the ground, drawing on 
to the last gasp, did yet take both men and horses 
by the legs to hinder them. 

, Darius, then seeing indeed nothing but terror 
and destruction before his eyes, and that the bands 
which he had set before him for safeguard came 
back upon him, so as he could not devisé how 
to turn his chariot forward nor backward, the 
wheels were so hindered and stayed with the heaps 
of dead bodies ; and that the horses also, being set 
upon in this conflict, fell to leaping and plunging 
for fear, so that the charioteers could no longer 
guide nor drive them—he got up upon a mare that 
lately had foal, and so saved himself flying upon her. 
And yet had he not thus escaped had not Par- 
menio once again sent unto Alexander to pray him 
to come and aid him; because there was yet a great 
squadron whole together that made no counte- 
nance to fly. Somewhat there was in it, that they 
accused Parmenio that day to have dealt but slackly 
and cowardly, either because his age had taken his 
courage from him, or else for that he envied Alex- 
ander’s greatness and prosperity, who against his will 
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became over-great, as Callisthenes said. In fine, 
Alexander was angry with the second message, and 
yet told not his men truly the cause why, but feign- 
ing that he would have them leave killing, and 
because also night came on, he caused the trumpet 
sound retreat, and so went towards his army, whom 
he thought to be in distress. Notwithstanding, 
news came to him by the way that in that place 
also they had given the enemies the overthrow, and 


that they fled every way for life. 
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VI. Alexander's Leadership. 


Alexander, perceiving on a time that his friends 
became very dissolute and licentious in diet and life, 
and that Hagnon Teian had his corked shoes nailed 
with silver nails, that Leonatus also caused divers 
camels to be loaden amongst his carriage with 
powder of Egypt, to put upon him when he 
wrestled or used any other exercise of body, and 
that also they carried after Philotas, toils for chase 
and hunting, of a hundredth furlong long, and that 
there were also that used precious perfumes and 
sweet savours when they bathed themselves, more 
than there were that rubbed themselves with plain 
oil, and that they had fine chamberlains to rub them 
in the bath, and to make their beds soft: and deli- 
cate, he wisely and courteously rebuked them and 
said: I marvel, said he, that you which have fought 
in so often and great battles do not remember that 
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they which travel do sleep more sweet and soundly 
than they that take their ease and do nothing ; and 
that you do not mark that, comparing your life 
with the manner of the life of the Persians, to live 
at pleasure is a vile thing, and to travel is princely. 
And how, I pray you, can a man take pain to dress 
his own horse, or to make clean his lance or helmet. 
that for slothful curiosity’s sake disdaineth to rub 
his own body with his fingers? Are you ignorant 
that the type of honour in all our victory consisteth 
in scorning to do that which we see them do whom 
we have vanquished and overcome? 

To bring them therefore to acquaint themselves 
with hardness, he took more pains in wars and in 
hunting, and did hazard himself more dangerously 
than ever he had done before. Whereupon an 
ambassador of Lacedzmon, being present to see him 
fight with a lion, and to kill him, said unto him: 
Truly your grace hath fought well with this lion, 
and tried which of you two should be king. Cra- 
terus after that caused this hunting to be set up in 
the temple of Apollo, in Delphi, where are the 
images of the lion, of the dogs, and of the king 
fighting with the lion, and of himself also that came 
to help him, all those images being of copper, some 
made by Lysippus, the rest by Leochares. Thus 
Alexander did put himself unto all jeopardies, as 
well to exercise his strength and courage as also 
to allure his men to do the like. This notwith- 
standing, his friends and familiars, having wealth at 
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will, as men exceeding rich, they would needs live 
delicately. and at ease, and would take no more 
pains, misliking utterly to go up and down the 
countries to make war here and there, and there- 
upon began a little to find fault with Alexander, and 
to speak evil of him. Which at the first Alexander 
took quietly, saying : That it was honour for a king 
to suffer himself to be slandered and ill spoken of 
for doing of good. 

And yet the least good turns he did unto his 
friends did show his hearty love and honour he bare 
them, as shall appear unto you by some examples 
that follow. Peucestas, being bitten by a bear, did 
let his friends understand by letters, but he wrote 
nothing thereof unto Alexander. Alexander was 
offended therewith, and wrote unto him thus: 
Send me word at the least yet how thou doest, and 
whether any of thy fellows did forsake thee at the 
hunting, to the end they may be punished. Heph- 
estion being absent about certain business he had, 
Alexander wrote unto him that, as they were hunt- 
ing a beast called ichneumon, Craterus, unfortun- 
ately crossing Perdiccas’ dart, was stricken through 
both his thighs. Peucestas being cured of a great 
disease, Alexander wrote unto Alexippus, his physi- 
cian that had cured him, and gave him thanks. 

Craterus also being sick, he dreamed of him one 
night, and therefore made certain sacrifices for the 
recovery of his health, and sent unto him, willing 


him to do the like. And when the physician 
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Pausanias meant to give him a drink of elleborus, 
he wrote letters unto him, telling him what danger 
he was in, and prayed him to be careful how he 
received that medicine. He did also put Ephialtes 
and Cissus in prison, who brought him the first 
news of Harpalus flying, because they did wrong- 
fully accuse and slander him. When he had com- 
manded there should be a bill made of all the old 
men’s names and diseased persons that were in his 
camp, to send them home again into their country, 
there was one, Eurylochus A‘gean, that made his 
name be billed among the sick persons, and it was 
found afterwards that he was not sick, and con- 
fessed that he did it only to follow a young woman 
called Telesippa, with whom he was in love, who 
was returning homewards towards the sea-side. 
Alexander asked him whether this woman were 
free or bond: he answered him that she was free- 
born. Then said Alexander unto Eurylochus, I 
would be glad to further thy love, yet I cannot 
force her to tarry; but seek to win her by gifts and 
fair words to be contented to tarry, since she is a 
free woman. 

It is a wonderful thing to see what pains he 
would take to write for his friends, even in such 
trifles as he did. As when he wrote into Cilicia 
for a servant of Seleucus that was fled from his 
master, sending straight commandment that they 
should carefully lay wait for him. And by another 
letter he commendeth Peucestas, for that he had 
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stayed and taken one Nicon, a slave of Craterus. 
And by one other letter also unto Megabyzus, 
touching another bondman that had taken sanctuary 
in a temple, he commanded him also to seek to 
entice him out of the sanctuary, to lay hold on him 
if he could, but otherwise not to meddle with him 
in any case. 

It is said also that at the first, when he used to 
sit in judgment, whilst the accuser went on with his 
complaint and accusation, he always used to lay his 
hand upon one of his ears to keep that clean from 
the matter of accusation, thereby reserving it to hear 
the purgation and justification of the person con- 
demned. But afterwards the number of accusations 
that were brought before him did so provoke and 
alter him that he did believe the false accusations, 
by the great number of the true that were brought 
in. But nothing put him more in rage than when 
he understood they had spoken ill of him, and then 
he was so fierce as no pardon would be granted, for 
that he loved his honour more than his kingdom or 
life. ‘Then at that time he went against Darius, 
thinking that he meant to fight again; but under- 
standing that Bessus had taken him, then he gave 
the Thessalians leave to depart home into their 
country, and gave them two thousand talents over 
and above their ordinary pay. 

Alexander had then a marvellous long, hard, and 
painful journey in following of Darius; for in eleven 
days he rode three thousand and three hundred 
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furlongs, insomuch as the most part of his men 
were even weary and done for lack of water. It 
chanced him one day to meet with certain. Mace- 
donians that carried (upon mules) goat-skins full 
of water, which they had fetched from a river. 
They, seeing Alexander in manner dead for thirst, 
being about noon, ran quickly to him, and in a 
head-piece brought him water. Alexander asked 
them to whom they carried this water. They 
answered him again that they carried it to their 
children, but yet would have his grace to live; 
for though they might lose them, they could get 
more children. When they had said so, Alexander 
took the helmet with water, and perceiving that the 
men of arms that were about him, and had followed 
him, did thrust out their necks to look upon this 
water, he gave the water back again unto them that 
had given it him, and thanked them, but drank 
none of it. For, said he, if I drink alone, all these 
men here will faint. Then they, seeing the noble 
courage and courtesy of Alexander, cried out that 
he should lead them, and therewithal began to spur 
their horses, saying that they were not weary nor 
athirst, nor did think themselves mortal, so long as 


they had such a king. 


VII. The Murder of (litus. 


There came certain men of the low countries 
from the seaside, that brought apples of Greece 
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unto Alexander. Alexander, wondering to see them 
so green and fair, sent for Clitus to show him them, 
and to give him some of them. Clitus by chance 
did sacrifice at that time unto the gods, and left his 
sacrifice to go unto Alexander ; howbeit, there were 
three wethers that followed him, on whom the ac- 
customed sprinklings had been done already to have 
sacrificed them. Alexander understanding that, told 
it to his soothsayers, Aristander and Cleomantis 
Laconian ; both did answer him that it was an ill 
sign. Alexander thereupon gave order straight that 
they should do sacrifice for the health of Clitus, and 
specially for that three days before he dreamed one 
night that he saw Clitus in a mourning gown, 
sitting amongst the sons of Parmenio, the which 
were all dead before. 3 

This notwithstanding, Clitus did not make an end 
of his sacrifice, but came straight to supper to the 
king, who had that day sacrificed unto Castor and 
Pollux. At this feast there was old drinking, and all 
the supper-time there were certain verses sung and 
made by a poet, called Pranichus (or, as others say, 
of one Pierion), against certain captains of the Mace- 
donians which had not long before been overcome 
by the barbarous people, and only to shame them, and 
to make the company laugh. With these verses 
ancient men that were at this feast became much 
offended, and grew angry with the poet that made 
them, and the minstrel that sung them. 


Alexander, on the other side, liked them very 
(1,555) 5) 
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well, and commanded the minstrel to sing still. 
Clitus therewithal, being overtaken with wine, and 
besides of a churlish nature, proud and arrogant, fell 
into greater choler, and said: That it was neither well 
nor honestly done in that sort to speak ill of those 
poor Macedonian captains (and specially amongst the 
barbarous people their enemies), which were far 
better men than they that laughed them to scorn, 
although their fortune were worse than theirs. Alex-. 
ander then replied, and said: That saying so, he 
pleaded for himself, calling cowardliness misfortune. 
Then Clitus, standing up, said again: But yet this 
my cowardliness saved thy life, that callest thyself 
the son of the gods, when thou turnedst thy back 
from Spithridates’ sword; and‘ the blood which 
these poor Macedonians did shed for thee, and the 
wounds which they received on their bodies fighting 
for thee, have made thee so great that thou disdain- 
est now to have King Philip for thy father, and wilt 
needs make thyself the son of Jupiter Ammon. 
Alexander, being moved with these words, straight 
replied: O villain, thinkest thou to escape unpun- 
ished for these proud words of thine, which thou 
usest Continually against me, making the Macedon- 
ans to rebel against me? Clitus answered again: . 
Too much are we punished, Alexander, for our pains 
and service to receive such reward ; nay, most happy 
think we them that long since are dead and gone, 
not now to see the Macedonians scourged with rods 
of the Medes, and compelled to curry favour with 
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the Persians to have access unto their king. ‘Thus 
Clitus boldly speaking against Alexander, and Alex- 
ander again answering and reviling him, the gravest 
men sought to pacify this stir and tumult. Alex- 
ander then turning himself. unto Xenodochus Cardian 
and Artemius Colophonian, Do you not think (said 
he) that the Grecians are amongst the Macedonians 
as demigods that walk among brute beasts? Clitus 
for all this would not give over his imprudency and 
malapertness, but cried out and bade Alexander 


_ speak openly what he had to say, or else not to bid 


freemen come to sup with him that were wont to 
speak frankly : if not, to keep with the barbarous 
slaves that honoured - his Persian girdle and long 
white garment. Then could Alexander no longer 
hold his choler, but took an apple that was upon his 
table ae threw it at Clitus, and looked for his 
sword, the which Aristophanes, one of his guard 
that waited on him, had of purpose taken from him. 
And when every man came straight about him to 
stay him, and to pray him to be contented, he immed- 
iately rose from the board, and called his guard unto | 
him in the Macedonian tongue (which was a sign of 
great trouble to follow after it), and commanded a 
‘trumpeter to sound the alarm. But he, drawing 
~ back, would not sound, whereupon Alexander struck 
him with his fist.. Notwithstanding, the trumpeter 
was greatly commended afterwards, for that he only 
kept the camp that they rose not. All this could 
not quiet Clitus, whereupon his friends with much 
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ado thrust him out of the hall; but he came in 
again at another door, and arrogantly and irrever- 
ently rehearsed this verse of the poet Euripides, 
out of Andromache’s tragedy : 


“Alas for sorrow, evil ways 
Are into Greece crept nowadays.” 


Then Alexander, taking a partisan from one of his 
guard, as Clitus was coming towards him, and had 
lifted up the hanging before the door, he ran him 
through the body, so that Clitus fell to the ground, 
and, fetching one groan, died presently. Alexander’s 
choler had left him straight, and he became marvel- 
ous sorrowful ; and when he saw his friends round 
about him say never a word, he plucked the partisan 
out of his body, and would have thrust it into his 
own throat. Howbeit his guard about him caught 
him by the hands, and carried him perforce into 
his chamber: and there he did nothing all that 
night but weep bitterly, and the next day following 
until such time as he was able to cry no more, but 
lying on the ground only lay sighing. His friends, 
hearing his voice no more, were afraid and came 
into his chamber by force to comfort him. But 
Alexander would hear none of them, saving Aris- 
tander the soothsayer, who remembered him of his 
dream he had of Clitus before, which was a prog- 
nostication of that which had happened; whereby 
it appeared that it was his destiny before he was 
born. This seemed to comfort Alexander. After- 
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wards they brought in Calisthenes the philosopher, 
a kinsman of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus, born in 
Abdera. Of these two, Calisthenes sought by 
gentle talk, not moving any matter offensive, to 
comfort Alexander’s sorrow. But Anaxarchus, that 
from the beginning had taken a way by himself in 
the study of philosophy, being accounted a brain- 
sick man, and one that despised his companions, he 
coming into Alexander’s chamber also with him, 
cried out at the door as he came in; See, yonder 1s 
Alexander the Great, whom all the world looks upon 
and is afraid of. See where he lies weeping like a 
slave on the ground, that is afraid of the law, and of 
the reproach of men: as if he himself should not 
give them law and stablish the bounds of justice or 
injustice, since he hath overcome to be lord and 
master, and not to be subject and slave to a vain 
opinion. Knowest thou not that the poets say that 
Jupiter hath Themis, to wit, right and justice, placed 
on either hand of him? what signifieth that but all 
that the prince doth is wholly right and just ? 


VIII. Alexander in India. 
When he had subdued all the free people, of the 


which there were fifteen several nations, five thou- 
sand of no small cities, besides an infinite number of 
villages, and thrice as many other countries, he made 
Philip, one of his friends, his lieutenant of all those 
countries. His horse Bucephalus died in battle, 
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not in the field, but afterwards, whilst he was in 
cure for the wounds he had on his body; but as 
Onesicritus saith, he died even worn for very age. 
Alexander was as sorry for his death as if he had 
lost any of his familiar friends; and for proof thereof 
he built a great city in the place where his horse 
was buried, upon the river of Hydaspes, the which 
he called, after his name, Bucephalia. It is reported 
also that having lost a dog of his called Peritas, 
which he had brought up, and loved very dearly, 
he built also a city, and called it after his name. 
Sotion writeth that he heard it reported thus of 
Potamon Lesbian. 

The battle against King Porus in northern India 
killed the Macedonians’ hearts, and made them that 
they had no desire to go any farther to conquer India. 
For finding that they had such ado to overcome them, 
though they were but twenty thousand footmen and 
two thousand horse, they spake ill of Alexander 
when he went about to compel them to pass over 
the river of Ganges, understanding by the countrymen 
that it was two-and-thirty furlongs over, and a hun- 
dred fathoms deep, and how that the bank of the 
river was full of soldiers, horsemen, and elephants. 
For it was reported that the kings of the Gangarides 
and the Presians were on the other side with fourscore 
thousand horsemen, two hundred thousand footmen, 
eight thousand chariots or carts of war well armed, 
and six thousand elephants of war. This was no 
fable nor frivolous tale ; for a king called Andro- 
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cottus (who reigned not long after) gave unto 
Seleucus five hundred elephants at one time, and 
conquered all India with six hundred thousand 
fighting men. Alexander then, offended with his 
men’s refusal, kept close in his tent for certain days, 
and lay upon the ground saying: That he did not 
thank them for all that they had done thitherunto, 
unless they passed over the river of Ganges also, and 
that to return back again it was as much a3 to confess 
that he had been overcome. At the length when 
he saw and considered that there was great reason in 
his friends’ persuasions which laboured to comfort 
him, and that his soldiers came to the door of his 
tent, crying and lamenting, humbly beseeching him 
to lead them back again, in the end he took pity of 
them, and was contented to return. 

This notwithstanding, before he departed from 
those parts, he put forth many vain and false devices 
to make his name immortal among that people. 
He made armours of greater proportion than his 
own, and mangers for horses higher than the com- 
mon sort; moreover, he made bits also far heavier 
than the common sort, and made them to be thrown 
and scattered abroad in every place. He built great 
altars also in honour of the gods, the which the 
kings of the Praesians have in great veneration at 
this day, and passing over the river, do make sacri- 
fices there after the manner of the Grecians. 

Androcottus at that time was a young man, and 
saw Alexander himself, and said afterwards that Alex- 
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ander had well near taken and won all the country, 
the king which then reigned was so hated of all 
his subjects for his wicked life and base parentage 
he came of. Departing thence, he went to see the 
great sea Oceanus, and made divers boats with oars, 
in the which he easily went down the rivers at his 
pleasure. Howbeit, this his pleasant going by water 
was not without war, for he would land oftentimes, 
and did assail cities, and conquered all as he went. 
Yet in assailing the city of the Mallians (which they 
say are the warlikest men of all the Indians) he was 
almost slain there. For, having with darts repulsed 
the enemies from the wall, he himself was the first 
man that set foot on a ladder to get up, the which 
brake as soon as ever he was gotten upon the ramper. 

Then the barbarous people, coming together 
against the wall, did throw at him from beneath, 
and many times lighted upon him. Alexander, 
having few of his men about him, made no more 
ado, but leaped down from the wall in the midst of 
his enemies, and by good hap lighted on his feet. 
His harness making a great noise with the fall, the 
barbarous people were afraid, thinking they had seen 
some light or spirit go before them, so that at the 
first they all betook them to their legs, and ran 
scatteringly here and there. But after that, when 
they came again to themselves, and saw that he had 
but two gentlemen only about him, they came and 
set upon him of all hands, and fought with him at 
the sword or push of the pike, and so hurt him very 
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sore through his armour ; but one among the rest, 
being somewhat farther off, gave him such a terrible 
blow with an arrow that he strake him through his 
cuirass, and shot him in at the side under his breast. 
The blow entered so into his body that he fell down 
on one of his knees. Whereupon, he that had stricken 
him with his arrow ran suddenly to him with a 
scimitar drawn in his hand. Howbeit as Peucestas 
and Limnzus stepped before him and were both 
hurt: Limneus was slain presently, and Peucestas 
fought it out, till at the length Alexander slew the 
barbarous man with his own hand, after he had many 
grievous wounds upon his body. At the length he 
had a blow with a dart on his neck that so astonied 
him that he leaned against the wall looking upon his 
enemies. In the meantime, the Macedonians com- 
passing round about took him, and carried him 
into his tent half in a swoon, and past knowledge. 
Whereupon there ran a rumour straight in the camp 
that Alexander was dead. 

They had much ado to cut the arrow asunder that 
was of wood: so his cuirass being plucked off with 
great pain, yet were they to pluck the arrow-head 
out of his body, which stuck in one of his bones, the 
which, as it is reported, was four fingers long and 
three fingers broad. So that when they plucked it 
out he swooned so oft that he was almost dead. 
This notwithstanding, he overcame the danger and 
escaped. Being very weak he kept diet a long time 
to recover himself, and never came out of his tent 
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until he heard the Macedonians cry, and made great 
noise about his tent desirous to see him. ‘Then he 
put on a night-gown and came out amongst them 
all: and after he had done sacrifice unto the gods 
for recovery of his health he went on his journey 
again, and in the same did conquer many great 
countries, and took divers goodly cities. 

He did also take ten of the wise men of the 
country, which men are called Gymnosophiste (to 
wit, Philosophers of India), who had procured 
Sabbas to rebel against him, and had done great 
hurt unto the Macedonians. And because they 
were taken to be the sharpest and readiest of 
answer he did put to them (as he thought) many 


hard questions, and told them he would put the ' 


first man to death that answered him worst, and 
so the rest in order, and made the eldest among 
them judge of their answers. The question he asked 
the first man was this : 

1. Whether the dead or the living were the 
greater number? He answered: The living. For 
the dead, said he, are no more men. 

2. The second man he asked: Whether the 
earth or the sea brought forth most creatures? He 
answered: The earth. For the sea, said he, is but 
a part of the earth. - 

3. To the third man: Which of all beasts 
was the subtlest ? That, said he, which man hitherto 
never knew. 


4. To the fourth: Why he did make Sabbas 
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rebel? Because, said he, he should live honourably, 
or die vilely. 

5. To the fifth: Which he thought was first, 
the day or the night? He answered: The day by 
a day. The king, finding his answer strange, added 
to this speech: Strange questions must needs have 
strange answers. 

6. Coming to the sixth man, he asked him: 
How a man should come to be beloved? If he be 


-a good man, said he, not terrible. 


7. To the seventh: How a man should be a 
god? In doing a thing, said he, impossible for a 
man. 

8. To the eighth : Which was the stronger, life 
or death? Life, said he, that suffereth so many 
troubles. | 

g. And unto the ninth and last man: How long 
a man should live? Until, said he, he think it 
better to die than to live. 

When Alexander had heard these answers, he 
turned unto the judge and bade him give his judg- 
ment upon them. The judge said they had all 
answered one worse than another. ‘Then shalt thou 
die first, said Alexander, because thou hast given 
such sentence: Not so, O king, quoth he, if thou 
wilt not be a liar; because thou saidst that thou 
wouldst kill him first that had answered worst. In 
fine, Alexander did let them go with rewards. 
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IX. Alexander's Death. 


Now, after that Alexander had left his trust and 
confidence in the gods, his mind was so troubled and 
afraid that no strange thing happened unto him, 
how little soever it was, but he took it straight for 
a sign and prediction from the gods; so that his 
tent was always full of priests and soothsayers that 
did nothing but sacrifice and purify and attend unto 
divinements. So horrible a thing is the mistrust 
and contempt of the gods, when it is begotten in 
the hearts of men, and superstition also so dreadful, 
that it filleth the guilty consciences and fearful 
hearts like water distilling from above, as at that 
time it filled Alexander with all folly after that fear 
had once possessed him. This notwithstanding, 
after that he had received some answers touching 
Hephestion from the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, he 
left his sorrow and returned again to his banquets 
and feasting. 

For he did sumptuously feast Nearchus, and one 
day when he came out of his bath according to 
his manner, being ready to go to bed, Medius, 
one of his captains, earnestly besought him to come 
to a banquet to him to his lodging. Alexander 
went thither, and drank there all that night and the 
next day, so that he got an ague by it. But that 
came not (as some write) by drinking up Hercules’ 
cup all at a draught; neither for the sudden pain he 
felt between his shoulders, as if he had been thrust in 
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to the back with a spear. For all these were thought 
to be written by some for lies and fables, because they 
would have made the end of this great tragedy 
lamentable and pitiful. But Aristobulus writeth 
that he had such an extreme fever and thirst withal 
that he drank wine, and after that fell a-raving, and 
at the length died the thirtieth day of the month of 
June. 

In his household book of things passed daily, it 
1s written that his fever being upon him, he slept at 
his hothouse on the eighteenth day of June. The 
next morning, after he was come out of his hothouse, 
he went into his chamber and passed away all that 
day with Medius, playing at dice; and at night 
very late, after he had bathed himself and sacrificed 
unto the gods, he fell to meat, and had his fever 
that night. And the twentieth day also, bathing 
himself again, and making his ordinary sacrifice to 
the gods, he did sit down to eat within his stove, 
hearkening unto Nearchus that told him strange 
things he had seen in the great sea Oceanus. 

The next day also, having done the like as 
before, he was much more inflamed than he had been, 
and felt himself very ill all night and the next day 
following in a great fever: and on that day he made 
his bed to be removed and to be set up by the fish 
ponds, where he communed with his captains, touch- 
ing certain rooms that were void in his army, and 
commanded them not to place any men that were 
not of good experience. The three-and-twentieth 
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day, having an extreme fever upon him, he was 
carried unto the sacrifices, and commanded that his 
chiefest captains only should remain in his lodging, 
and that the other meaner sort, as centeniers or 
lieutenants of bands, that they should watch and 
ward without. 

The four-and-twentieth day he was carried unto 
the palace, which is on the other side of the lake, 
where he slept, but the fever never left him, and 
when his captains and noblemen came to do him 
reverence, and to see him, he lay speechless. So did 
he the five-and-twentieth day also, insomuch as the 
Macedonians thought he was dead. Then they 
came and knocked at the palace gate, and cried out 
unto his friends and familiars and threatened them, so 
that they were compelled to open them the gate. 
Thereupon the gates were opened, and they coming 
in their gowns went unto his bedside to see him. 
That self day Python and Seleucus were appointed 
by the king’s friends to go to the temple of the god 
Serapis to know if they should bring King Alexander 
thither. The god answered them that they should 
not remove him from thence. The eight-and- 
twentieth day at night Alexander died. Thus it is 
written word for word in manner in the household 
book of remembrance. | 
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By ASSER, SERVANT OF GOD. 


The Author's Prayer. 


To my honoured and most pious lord, to the ruler 
of all the Christians of the Island of Britain, to 
Alfred, of the Angles and Saxons king, Asser, the 
least of all the servants of God, wishes all manner 
of prosperity in this life and in that which is 
to come, according to the prayers of his fervent 
desires. 


Concerning the Birth of Alfred. 


A.D. 849. In the year of the Incarnation of 
the Lord eight hundred and forty-nine, Alfred, 
king of the Anglo-Saxons, was born at the royal 
residence which is called Wantage, in the district 
named Berkshire. And that district is so named 
from the wood of Berroc, where grows the box- 
tree in great plenty. 

Now his mother was called Osburh, a woman 
deeply religious, noble in character, and noble also 
by descent. She was the daughter of Oslac, the 
renowned butler of King Ethelwulf. 
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How Alfred went first to Rome. 


In the year 863 King Ethelwulf sent the same 
Alfred, his son, to Rome in the company of 
many both gentle and simple. The Lord Pope 
Leo then held the apostolic see. He received the 
said child Alfred, and fully anointed him as king 
and confirmed him, making him his own son by 
adoption. 


Concerning the Childhood of Alfred. 


Now my Lord Alfred was greatly cherished above 
all his brothers by the united and ardent love of his 
father and mother, and indeed of all people; and 
he was ever brought up entirely at the royal court. 
As he passed through his infancy and boyhood he 
surpassed all his brothers in beauty, and was more 
pleasing in his appearance, in his speech, and in 
his manners. From his earliest childhood the 
noble character of his mind gave him a desire 
for all things useful in this present life, and, above 
all, a longing for wisdom ; but, alas! the culpable 
negligence of his relations, and of those who had 
care of him, allowed him to remain ignorant of 
letters until his twelfth year, or even to a later age. 
Albeit, day and night did he listen attentively to 
the Saxon poems, which he often heard others 
repeating, and his retentive mind enable him to 
remember them. 

An ardent hunter, he toiled persistently at every 
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form of that art, and not in vain. For in his skill 
and success at this pursuit he surpassed all, as in 
all other gifts of God. And this skill we have 


ourselves seen on many occasions. 


How Alfred obtained a Book from his Mother. 


Now it chanced on a certain day that his mother 
showed to him and to his brothers a book of 
Saxon poetry, which she had in her hand, and 
said, “I will give this book to that one among 
you who shall the most quickly learn it.” Then, 
moved at these words, or rather by the inspira- 
tion of God, and being carried away by the 
beauty of the initial letter in that book, antici- 
pating his brothers who surpassed him in years 
but not in grace, he answered his mother, and 
said, “Will you of a truth give that book to 
one of us? ‘To him who shall soonest under- 
stand it and repeat it to you?” And at this she 
smiled and was pleased, and afhrmed it, saying, 
eee give it to him: Then forthwith he 
took the book from her hand, and went to his 
master, and read it; and when he had read it 
he brought it back to his mother and repeated 
it to her. | 

After this he learnt the Daily Course, that is, 
the services for each hour, and then some psalms. 
and many prayers. ‘These were collected in one 


book, which, as we have ourselves seen, he con- 
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stantly carried about with him everywhere in the 
fold of his cloak, for the sake of prayer amid all 
the passing events of this present life. But, alas ! 
the art of reading, which he most earnestly desired, 
he did not acquire in accordance with his wish, 
because, as he was wont himself to say, in those 
days there were no men really skilled in reading 
in the whole realm of the West Saxons. 

With many complaints, and with heartfelt re- 
grets, he used to declare that among all the difficul- 
ties and trials of this life this was the greatest. 
For at the time when he was of an age to learn, 
and had leisure and ability for it, he had no masters ; 
but when he was older, and indeed to a certain 
extent had anxious masters and writers, he could 
not read, for he was occupied day and night 
without ceasing both with illnesses unknown to 
all the physicians of that island, and with the 
cares of the royal office both at home and abroad, 
and with the assaults of the heathen by land and 
sea. None the less, amid the difficulties of this 
life, from his infancy to the present day, he has 
not in the past faltered in his earnest pursuit of 
knowledge, nor does he even now cease to long for 
it, nor, as I think, will he ever do so until the end 


of his life. 


How Alfred began to Reign. 


In the year 871 this same Alfred, who up to that 
time, while his brothers lived, had been the recog- 
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nized heir to the throne, by a grant of divine provi- 
dence, and with the full assent of all the inhabitants 
of that land, at once upon the death of his brother 
received the rule of the whole realm. And even 
while that same brother yet lived, had he wished 
to receive it, he could most easily have obtained 
the government, with the assent of all men, since 
of a truth both in wisdom and in all good qualities 
he surpassed all his brothers, and moreover because 
he was very warlike and was victorious in almost 
every battle. He began to reign, then, as it were, 
against his will, inasmuch as he did not think that 
it was within his power, trusting in the aid of God 
alone, ever to withstand such great fierceness of the 
heathen, since, while his brothers yet lived, he had 
suffered many and manifold trials. 


How the Pagans broke Faith with Alfred and 


went to Exeter. 


A.D. 876. In the year of the Incarnation of the 
Lord eight hundred and seventy-six, which was the 
twenty-seventh year from the birth of King Alfred, 
the oft-mentioned army of the pagans left Cambridge 
by night and entered a fortress which is called Ware- 
ham. ‘This is a monastery of nuns, lying between 
the rivers Frome and Trent, in the district which is 
called in the Saxon Thornsaeta. Now its situation 
is the safest in the world, except in respect of its 
western side, where it is joined to the mainland. 
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With this army King Alfred made a sure agree- 
ment, upon condition that it should depart from 
him. And the Pagans without reluctance gave him 
hostages, whom he named for himself, swearing an 
oath upon all the relics in the which the king had 
most confidence after the Lord that with all speed 
they would depart out of his realm; and before 
this the army would not so swear to any nation. 
Yet, as was ever its custom, it acted deceitfully, 
and considered neither the hostages nor its oath, 
nor the faith which it had sworn. For upon a 
certain night it broke the treaty, and dispatched 
all the horsemen that it had westwards into Devon- 
shire, and made a sudden raid upon another place 
which is called in the Saxon tongue Exeter. This 
city lies on the eastern bank of the river Wisc, and 
near the southern sea which flows between Gaul and 
Britain. There the army wintered. 


How Alfred Caused Ships to be Built. 


A.D. 877. In the year of the Incarnation of the 
Lord eight hundred and seventy-seven, as autumn 
drew nigh, some of the pagans remained at Exeter, 
and some returned to Mercia in search of plunder. 
Moreover the number of the heathen increased 
every day, so that, indeed, if thirty thousand of 
them were slain in one day, twice that number 
would take their place. At that time did King 
Alfred command _ barks and galleys—that is, long 
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ships—to be built throughout his dominions, that 
he might engage in a naval battle with those who 
were newly arriving. In them he placed pirates, and 
gave them charge to protect the ways of the sea. 

But he himself hastened to Exeter, where the 
pagans were then wintering, and when he had 
shut them in, he laid siege to the city. More- 
over he gave orders to his sailors that they should 
suffer no great assistance to come to the enemy by 
way of the estuary. Then there met with his 
sailors an hundred and twenty ships filled with 
armed men, who were coming to the help of their 
comrades ; and when the king’s officers knew that 
the ships were filled with heathen, they rushed to 
arms and boldly attacked the barbarous nations. 
But the pagans, who had now for almost a month 
suffered disaster amid the waves of the wild sea, 
fought against them in vain. Therefore in the 
twinkling of an eye were their ranks broken, and 
they were swallowed up in the waters, and they 
all perished together at a place which is called 
Swanage. 

In the same year the army of the heathen left 
Wareham, some on horseback and some in ships. 
And when they came to the place called Swanage, 
an hundred and twenty of the ships were lost. 
But then King Alfred followed the army that 
was on horseback until it came to Exeter. ‘There 
he took hostages and an oath from the pagans 
that they should depart forthwith. 
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How Alfred abode in Athelney. 


In those days King Alfred, whom we have so often 
mentioned above, with a few of his nobles and with 
some soldiers and vassals also, passed his life in-great 
sorrow and unrest amid the woods and marshes of 
the land of Somerset. Nor had he anything where- 
with to support life, save that which by constant 
raids, either secretly or openly, he might take 
from the pagans, and from the Christians even, 
who had submitted to the pagan yoke. 


The Story of the Burnt Cakes. 


And in the life of the holy father Neot may be 
read that which chanced to him in the hut of one 
of his cowherds. 

For it fell out upon a certain day that the poor 
woman, the wife of that cowherd, made ready 
cakes for the baking, and the king was sitting 
by the hearth, Preparing his bow and arrows and 
other weapons of war. But when the wretched 
woman saw the cakes, which she had set near 
the fire, burning, she ran in hastily and moved 
them, abusing the unconquered king, and saying, 
“Ah, you man! when you saw the cakes burn- 
ing, why were you too lazy to turn them? For 
you are glad enough to eat them all hot.” Now 
that unlucky woman little thought that he was 
King Alfred, who fought so many battles against 
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the pagans and gained so many victories over 
them. 


How Alfred came forth from Athelney. 


In the same year, after Eastertide, King Alfred, 
with a few men, made a fort in a place that 1s 
called Athelney; and from this fort, with the 
chief men of Somerset, he constantly attacked 
the heathen, without wearying. And again in 
the seventh week after Easter he rode to Egbert’s 
Stone, which is in the eastern part of the wood 
that is called Selwood. 

And there met him at that place all the people 
of the districts of Somerset and Wiltshire, and all 
the people of the land of Hampshire, who had 
not gone beyond the sea for fear of the pagans. 
When they saw the king, as was right, they 
received him after so great tribulation as one 
risen from the dead, and they were filled with 
joy unspeakable. There they encamped one night. 


How Alfred came to Edington and beat the 
Pagans there. 


And when the next day was now dawning the 
king moved his camp thence, and came to the 
place which is called Aecglea, and there camped 
for one night. And at dawn on the following 
day he set his standards in motion and came to 


the place called Edington. And he fought fiercely 
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against the whole host of the pagans, forming his 
shield-wall closely, and striving long and boldly. 
And at the last, by God’s help, he gained the 
victory, and with great slaughter overthrew the 
pagans, and smiting the fugitives, pursued them 
to the fort. And all things, men and horses and 
beasts, that he found without the fort, he took, and 
the men he slew forthwith. 


How the Pagans submitted to King Alfred, and how 
King Guthrum was made Christian. 


Then he boldly pitched his camp, with all his 
host, before the gates of the pagan fortress. And 
when he had abode there fourteen days the pagans 
were overcome by hunger and cold and fear, and at 
the last despaired. Then they sought peace on 
these terms, that the king should receive from them 
hostages, as many as he would, and that he should 
give no hostage to them; and never, indeed, had 
they made peace with any one on the like terms. 
And when he had heard their embassy the king 
was moved with pity and received from them 
chosen hostages, as many as he desired; and after 
they had been received, the pagans also swore 
that they would straightway depart from his 
realm. Moreover Guthrum, their king, in addi- 
tion, promised that he would accept Christianity 
and would receive baptism at the hand of King 
Alfred. | 
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And he and his men performed all these things 
as they had promised. For after seven weeks 
Guthrum, the king of the pagans, with thirty of 
the most chosen men of his army, came to King 
Alfred at a place called Aller, near to Athelney, 
and King Alfred received him as his son by 
adoption, and raised him from the holy font of 
baptism. And _ his chrism-loosing was on the 
eighth day, at the royal residence, which is 
called Wedmore. And after that he was baptized 
he remained twelve nights with the king, and to 
him and to all his men the king gave freely many 
and excellent articles of goldsmiths’ work. 


How Alfred cared for the Good of his Realm. 


Yet amid the wars and many hindrances of this 
present life, and amid the assaults of the pagans, 
and his daily illness, the king ceased not from 
the governance of the kingdom and from the 
pursuit of every form of hunting. Nor did he 
omit to instruct also his goldsmiths and all his 
artificers, his falconers and his huntsmen and the 
keepers of his dogs; nor to make, according to 
new designs of his own, articles of goldsmiths’ 
work, more venerable and more precious than 
had been the wont of all his predecessors. He 
was constant in the reading of books in the Saxon 
tongue, and more especially in committing to 
memory the Saxon poems, and in commanding 
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Others to do 50, And he by himself laboured 
most zealously with all his might. 


Concerning the Virtues of Alfred. 


Moreover he heard the divine offices daily, the 
Mass, and certain psalms and prayers. He ob- 
served the services of the hours by day and by 
night, and oftentimes was he wont, without the 
knowledge of his men, to go in the night-time 
to the churches for the sake of prayer. He was 
zealous in the giving of alms, and generous towards 
his own people and to those who came from all 
nations. He was especially and wonderfully kindly 
towards all men, and Merry. And to the geapehe 
ing out of things not known did he apply himself 
with all his heart. 

Moreover many Franks, Frisians and Gauls, 
pagans, Britons, Scots and Armoricans, of their 
own free will, submitted them to his rule, both 
nobles and persons of low degree. All these he 
ruled, according to his excellent goodness, as he 
did his own people, and loved them and honoured 
them, and enriched them with money and with 
power. 

He was eager and anxious to hear the Holy 
Scripture read to him by his own folk, but he 
would also as readily pray with Strangers, if by 
any chance one had come from any place. 
Moreover he loved with wonderful affection his 
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bishops and all the clergy, his ealdormen and 
nobles, his servants and all his household. And 
cherishing their sons, who were brought up in 
the royal household, with no less love than he 
bore towards his own children, he ceased not 
day and night, among other things, himself to 
teach them all virtue and to make them well 
acquainted with letters. 


How the King desired Wisdom. 


But it was as though he found no comfort in 
ail these things. For, as if he suffered no other 
care from within or without, in anxious sorrow, 
day and night, he would make complaint to the 
Lord and to all who were joined to him in close 
affection, lamenting with many sighs for that 
Almighty God had not made him skilled in 
divine wisdom and in the liberal arts, In this 
he resembled the pious and most wise and rich 
Solomon, king of the Hebrews, who, despising 
all the glory and riches of this world, sought 
first wisdom from God, and so found both—that 
is, wisdom and the glory of this world—as it 1s 
written, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

Now it is God who ever regards the inmost 
thoughts, who prompts our thoughts and_ all 
good desires, who mercifully grants that good 
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desires may be obtained, and who causes a man 
to desire the good only when He also bountifully 
provides that which any man well and rightly 
desires to have. He then stirred up the mind 
of the king by inward working, as it is written, 
I will hearken what the Lord God will say 


concerning me. 


How Alfred’s Handbook was begun. 


In the same year also the oft-mentioned Alfred, 
king of the Anglo-Saxons, by the inspiration of 
God, began first to read and to interpret at the 
Same time on one and the same day. But that 
the matter may be quite clear to those who know 
it not, I will take care to explain the reason for 
this late beginning. 

For when we were one day sitting together 
in the royal chamber, and were holding converse 
upon divers topics, as our wont was, it chanced 
that I repeated to him a quotation from a certain 
book. And when he had listened attentively to 
this with all his ears, and had carefully pondered 
it in the deep of his mind, suddenly he showed 
me a little book, which he carried constantly 
in the fold of his cloak. In it were written the 
Daily Course, and certain psalms, and some prayers, 
Which he had read in his youth, and he com- 
manded that I should write that quotation in the 
same little book. 
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When I heard this, and knew in part his 
willing mind and his zealous devotion towards 
the study of the wisdom of God, I raised my 
hands to heaven and gave great thanks, though 
in silence, to Almighty God, who had put such 
a zeal for the study of wisdom in the royal heart. 
But I found no empty space in that same book 
in the which I might write that quotation, since 
it was altogether filled with many matters. There- 
fore I hesitated for a little while, for this cause 
most of all, that I was eager to provoke the 
excellent understanding of the king to a greater 
knowledge of the witness of God. 

And when he urged me to write that as quickly 
as possible, I said to him, “ Are you willing that 
I should write that quotation apart by itself on 
some small leaf? For we know not that at 
some time we shall not find some other such 
quotation, or more than one, which will please 
you; and if it should so turn out unexpectedly, 
we shall rejoice that we have kept this apart from 
the rest.” 

And when he heard this, he said, ‘* Your 
counsel is good.” And I, hearing this and being 
glad, made ready a book of several leaves in 
haste, and at the beginning of it I wrote that 
quotation according to his command. And on 
the same day, by his order, I wrote in the same 
book no less than three other quotations pleasing 
to him, as I had foretold. 
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Concerning the Contents of the Handbook. 


And afterwards, day by day, in the course of the 
talk between us, as we kept our attention on 
this, other quotations, just. as pleasing, were found ; 
and when that book was filled, the volume grew, 
and rightly, as it is written, The just builds on 
a small foundation, and little by little increases 
it. As the busy bee travels far and wide, search- 
ing through the marshes, so without pause and 
unceasingly did he gather many little flowers of 
Holy Scripture of divers kinds, wherewith he 
filled full the cells of his mind. 

Now from the time of the writing of that 
first quotation, he straightway strove earnestly to 
read and to translate into the Saxon tongue, 
and after that to teach many others. And we 
may learn from that happy thief, who knew the 
Lord Jesus Christ, his Lord, and, indeed, the Lord 
of all, while he hung beside Him on the revered 
gibbet, the Holy Cross. For he addressed his 
prayers to Him, bending on Him _ his bodily 
eyes, being able to do nought else, as he was 
held quite fast by nails, and in lowly voice cried 
to Him, with fervent prayers, “‘ Christ, remember 
me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” And 
on the gallows he first began to learn the outlines 
of the Christian faith. 

And this king, in the same manner, though 
he was placed in a different situation, being in 
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the possession of royal power, by the inspiration 
of God, began to learn the outlines of the Holy 
Scripture on the sacred Feast of Martin. And 
after that he learnt, so far as he might, the 
flowers which his masters had gathered on all 
sides; and he brought them all into the compass 
of a single book, though they were placed in no 
order, until that book became almost as large as 
a psalter. This book he used to call his Enchiridion 
—that is, his Handbook—because with the utmost 
care he kept it at his hand day and night, and in 


it he found, as he then said, no small solace. 


Concerning the Sorrows of Alfred. 


But as was long since written by a certain wise 
man, Wakeful are the minds of those whose 
righteous care it is to rule. And I think that I 
must be very watchful, since I have made some 
comparison, though by way of contrast, between 
that happy thief and the king. For a gibbet is 
hateful to every one, and everywhere it is accounted 
evil. But what is to be done, if one may not 
snatch himself away from thence, nor avoid it, nor 
by any means improve his case while he remains 
there? He must then, whether he will or not, 
endure his suffering with sorrow and sadness. 

So that king was pierced with the many nails 
of tribulation, though he was placed in royal 
power. For from his twentieth year until his 
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forty-fifth, in the which he now is, he was un- 
ceasingly wearied with the most heavy affliction 
of an unknown malady, so that he had no rest 
even for a single hour, in the which he did not 
either bear that ill or despair under fear of it, 
being almost overwhelmed with grief. Moreover 
he was troubled, and with reason, by the constant 
attacks of foreign peoples, which he bore constantly 
by land and sea, with no interval of rest. And 
what shall I say of his many wars against the 
pagans, and of his battles, and of the never-ending 
care of ruling his kingdom ? 


How Alfred needed to Tell the Time. 


When these things had been so settled in order 
by the same king, being mindful of that passage 
in Holy Scripture, where it is said, Whosoever 
would give alms, must first offer himself, he 
considered wisely what he might offer to God 
of the service of his body and of his mind. For 
he purposed to offer to God of this no less than 
of his material wealth, vowing that with all his 
might, as far as human weakness and _ his ability 
and means would permit, he would render to God, 
with a good heart, the fourth part of the service 
of his body and of his mind, both by day and by 
night. But as owing to the darkness he could 
in no wise discover the passing of the hours of 
the night, and often on account of the thick rain 
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and clouds could not even tell the passing of the 
hours of the day, he began to devise how by some 
fixed rule and with certainty he might be able to 
keep this promise that he had vowed to his life’s 
end without faltering, while he trusted in the 
mercy of God. 


How Alfred devised Means for Telling the Time. 


And considering this with care for some while, 
at last he found useful and wise counsel, and 
commanded his chaplains to bring him wax in 
suficiency. When it was brought he ordered it 
to be weighed by pence in the balance. And 
when as much wax had been measured as was 
equal to seventy-two pence in weight, he ordered 
the chaplains to make six candles, each as large 
as the other, twelve inches being marked as the 
length of each. Then, when this plan had been 
devised, those six candles burned brightly for 
twenty-four hours day and night without failing, 
before the holy relics of the many chosen of God, 
which he had ever with him in all places. 

Sometimes, however, they could not burn and 
give light for a whole day and night to the same 
hour as that at which the candles had been lighted 
on the previous evening, for the violence of the 
winds blew too much upon them, since at times 
the wind blew day and night without ceasing 


through the doors of the churches and the 
(1,555) 5 
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windows, and the chinks and holes in the wood- 
work, and the many rifts in the walls, and the 
thin tents. So the candles were made to burn 
too quickly and finished their course before the 
right hour. Wherefore he planned how he might 
prevent so great a draught of wind. 

And having taken cunning and wise counsel, 
he ordered a lantern to be well made of wood 
and ox-horn, for the horns of oxen, when white 
and planed down to a thin sheet, are as clear as 
glass. So the lanterns were wonderfully made of 
wood and horn, as we have said above, and at 
night the candles placed in them, being hindered 
by no gusts of wind, gave as much light without 
as within, since he had ordered a door to be made 
of horn for the opening. And when this device 
had been so executed, six candles, one after another, 
burned for twenty-four hours without intermission, 
neither too quickly nor too slowly. And when 
they went out others were lighted. 


How he Loved the Poor. 


When all these matters had been so set in order, 
it was his desire to preserve the half of his ser- 
vice, as he had vowed to God, and to increase it 
as much as he was able or had the means, or 
rather as far as human infirmity allowed. He 
was a careful searcher out of truth in judgments, 
and the more so owing to his care for the poor. 
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On their behalf, amid all the other duties of this 
present life, he was wonderfully solicitous day and 
night. And, indeed, in all that realm, the poor had 
no helpers, or but very few, save him alone, since 
almost all the great men and nobles of that land 
indeed had turned their minds to secular rather than 
to heavenly works. And each regarded rather his 
own temporal advantage than the good of all. 


How Alfred administered Justice, and how he 
corrected his Judges. 


And in judgment he sought earnestly the ae 
of his people, gentle and simple. For they very 
often, at the meetings of the ealdormen and the 
reeves, disputed among them, so that hardly any 
of them would allow that the judgment of the 
ealdormen or reeves was right. And constantly 
driven by this obstinate disputing they were 
desirous to submit to the judgment of the king 
alone, and straightway hastened from every side 
to secure it. Yet he, who knew that there was 
some wrong on his side in a dispute, would not 
willingly go to the judgment of such a judge, 
though compelled to do so against his will in 
accordance with law and his promise. For he 
knew that there not one of his ill deeds could 
be concealed for a moment. Nor is that strange, 
since the king was a very skilled hunter in the 
execution of judgment as in all other things. 
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Now he carefully considered all the judgments 
of almost his whole realm, that had been given 
in his absence, as to what they were, whether 
just or unjust. And if he were able to discover 
any wrong in those judgments, he would gently 
summon those judges to him of his own accord, 
and either in person or by some other faithful 
men would question them as to why they had 
judged so wrongly. He would inquire whether 
it was from ignorance, or from ill-will of any 
sort, from love or fear of any man, or from 
hatred of others, or from greed of any man’s 
money. Then if those judges professed that 
they had so judged those causes for that they could 
come to no better understanding on the matter, 
he would correct their inexperience and foolish- 
ness with discretion and moderation. And _ he 
would speak and say, “I marvel greatly at this 
your insolence, since by the gift of God, and by my 
gift, you have assumed the duties and rank of 
wise men, but have neglected the study and 
exercise of wisdom. I command you, therefore, 
either to lay down here that exercise of earthly 
power which you enjoy, or to take care to apply 
yourselves with much greater zeal to the study 
of wisdom ” 
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THE BLACK PRINCE. 


By DEAN STANLEY. 


Tue Black Prince was born on the 15th of June, 
1330, at the old palace of Woodstock, near Ox- 
ford, from which he was sometimes called Prince 
Edward of Woodstock. He was, you will re- 
member, the eldest son of King Edward the Third 
and Queen Philippa—a point always to be re- 
membered in his history, because, like Alexander 
the Great and a few other eminent instances, he is 
one of those men in whom the peculiar qualities 
both of his father and his mother were equally 
exemplified. Every one knows the story of the 
siege of Calais—of the sternness of King Edward and 
the gentleness of Queen Philippa; and it is the 
union of these qualities in their son which gave 
him the exact place which he occupies in the 
succession of our English Princes and in the history 
of Europe. 

We always like to know where a famous man 
was educated. And here we know the place, and 
also see the reason why it was chosen. Any of you 
who have been at Oxford will remember the long 
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line of buildings which overlook the beautiful curve 
of High Street, the buildings of ‘‘ Queen’s College,” 
the College of the Queen. | 

At the time of which I speak that college was 
the greatest—two others only existed in Oxford. 
It had but just been founded by the chaplain of 
Queen Philippa, and took its name from her. 
There it was that, according to tradition, the 
Prince of Wales, her son, as in the next generation 
Henry the Fifth, was brought up. If we look at 
the events which followed, he could hardly have 
been twelve years old when he went. But there 
were then no schools in England, and their place 
was almost entirely supplied by the universities. 

Queen’s College is much altered in every way 
since the little prince went there, but they still 
keep an engraving of the vaulted room which he 
is said to have occupied ; and though most of the 
old customs which prevailed in the college, and 
which made it a very peculiar place even then, 
have long since disappeared, some which are men- 
tioned by the founder, and which,. therefore, must 
have been in use when the Prince was there, still 
continue. 

You may still hear the students summoned to 
dinner, as he was, by the sound of a trumpet, and 
in the hall you may still see, as he saw, the Fellows 
sitting all on one side of the table, with the Head 
of the college in the centre, in imitation of the 
“‘Last Supper,” as it is commonly represented in 
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pictures. The very names of the Head and the 
twelve Fellows (the number first appointed by the 
founder, in likeness of our Lord and the Apostles) 
who were presiding over the college when the 
Prince was there are known to us. 

He must have seen what has long since vanished 
away—the thirteen beggars, deaf, dumb, maimed, 
or blind, daily brought into the hall to receive their 
dole of bread, beer, potage, and fish. He must 
have seen the seventy poor scholars, instituted after 
the example of the seventy disciples, and learning 
from their two chaplains to chant the service. He 
must have heard the mill within or hard by the 
college walls grinding the Fellows’ bread. He 
must have seen the porter of the college going 
round the rooms betimes in the morning to shave 
the beards and wash the heads of the Fellows. 

In these and many other curious particulars we 
can tell exactly what the customs and appearance 
of the college was when the Prince was there. It 
is more difficult to answer another question which 
we always wish to know about famous men—Who 
were his companions? One youth, however, there 
was at that time in Oxford, and at Queen’s College, 
whom we shall all recognize as an old acquaintance 
—John Wycliffe, the first English reformer, and 
the first translator of the Bible into English. 

He was a poor boy, in a threadbare coat, and 
devoted to study, and the Prince probably never 
exchanged looks or words with him. But itis 
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almost certain that he must have seen him; and 
it is interesting to remember that once at least in 
their lives the great soldier of the age had crossed 
the path of the great Reformer. Each thought © 
and cared little for the other ; their characters and 
pursuits and sympathies were as different as were 
their stations in life. Let us be thankful if we have 
learned to understand them both, and see what was 
good in each, far better than they did themselves. 
% * * * * 

We now pass to the next events of his life, 
those which have really made him almost as 
famous in war as Wycliffe has been in peace— 
the two great battles of Cressy and of Poitiers. I 
will not now go into the origin of the war, of 
which these two battles formed the turning-points. 
It is enough for us to remember that it was under- 
taken by Edward the Third to gain the crown of 
France, on a pretended claim—for it was no more 
than a pretended claim—through his mother. 

And now, first, for Cressy. I shall not under- 
take to describe the whole fight, but will call your 
attention briefly to the questions which every one 
ought to ask himself if he wishes to understand 
anything about any battle whatever. First, where 
was it fought? secondly, why was it fought? 
thirdly, how was it won? and fourthly, what 
was the result of it? And to this I must add, in 
the present instance, what part was taken in it by 
the Prince, whom we left as a little boy at Oxford, 


The Black Prince finding the King of Bohemia’s Banner on the Battlefield at Crécy. 
[An old story tells us that the Black Prince adopted the ostrich feathers as his crest, and 
<“‘Ich Dien” (1 serve) as his motto. ] 
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but who was now following his father as a young 
knight in his first great campaign. 

The first of these questions involves the second 
also. If we make out where a battle was fought, 
this usually tells us why it was fought; and this 1s 
one of the many proofs of the use of learning 
geography together with history. Each helps us 
to understand the other. 

Cressy is a little village between Abbeville and 
Calais, and not far from the scene of what was, 
perhaps, a still greater victory—that of Agincourt. 
Edward had made an incursion into Normandy, and 
was retreating towards Flanders—or Belgium, as 
we now call it—-when he was overtaken by the 
French King Philip, who, with an immense army, 
had determined to cut him off entirely, and so put 
an end to the war. 

It was Saturday, August 28, 1346, and it was 
at four in the afternoon that the battle commenced. 
It always helps us better to imagine any remarkable 
event when we know at what time of the day or 
night it took place; and on this occasion it is of 
great importance, because it helps us at once to 
answer the third question we asked—-How was the 
battle won?! 

It was four in the afternoon, and the French 
army advanced from the south-east, after a hard 
day’s march, to overtake the retiring enemy. 
Every one, from the King down to the peasants 
!” were in a state 


on the road, crying, “ Kill! kill! 
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of the greatest excitement, drawing their swords, 
and thinking that they were sure of their prey. 
What the French King chiefly relied upon, besides 
his great numbers, was the troop of fifteen thousand 
crossbowmen from Genoa, in Italy. These were 
made to stand in front; when, just as the engage- 
ment was about to take place, one of those extraor- 
dinary incidents occurred which often turn the 
fate of battles, as they do of human life in general. 

A tremendous storm gathered from the west, 
and broke in thunder and rain and hail on the field 
of battle. The sun was darkened, and the horror 
was increased by the hoarse cries of crows and 
-ravens which fluttered before the storm, and struck 
terror into the hearts of the Italian bowmen, who 
were unaccustomed to these northern tempests. 
And when at last the sky had cleared, and they 
prepared their crossbows to shoot, the strings had 
been so wet by the rain that they could not draw 
them. 

By this time the evening sun streamed out in 
full splendour over the black clouds of the western 
sky, right in their faces; and at the same moment 
the English archers, who had kept their bows in 
cases during the storm, and so had their strings 
dry, let fly their arrows so fast and thick that those 
who were present could only compare it to snow 
or sleet. ‘Through and through the heads and 
necks and hands of the Genoese bowmen the 
arrows pierced. Unable to stand it, they turned 
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and fled; and from that moment the panic and 
confusion was so great that the day was lost. 

But though the storm and the sun and the 
archers had their part, we must not forget the 
Prince. He was, we must remember, only sixteen, 
and yet he commanded the whole English army. 
It is said that the reason of this was that the King 
of France had been so bent on destroying the En- 
glish forces that he had hoisted the sacred banner 
of France—the great scarlet flag, embroidered with 
golden lilies, called the Oriflamme—as a sign that 
no quarter would be given; and that when King 
Edward saw this, and saw the hazard to which he 
should expose not only the army but the whole 
kingdom, if he were to fall in battle, he determined 
to leave it to his son. Certain it is that, for what- 


_ ever reason, he remained on a little hill on the 


outskirts of the field, and the young Prince, who 
had been knighted a month before, went forward 
with his companions-in-arms into the very thick; of 
the fray ; and when his father saw that the victory 
was virtually gained, he forbore to interfere. “ Let 
him win his spurs,” he said, in words which have 
since become a proverb, “and Jet the day be his.” 
The Prince was in very great danger at one 
moment. He was wounded and thrown to the 
ground, and only saved by one of the knights near 
him, who carried the great banner of Wales, 
throwing the banner over the boy as he lay on the 
ground, and standing upon it till he had driven back 
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the assailants. The assailants were driven back, and 
far through the long summer evening, and deep 
into the summer night, the battle raged. | 

It was not till all was dark that the Prince and 
his companions halted from the pursuit, and then 
huge fires and torches were lit up, that the King 
might see where they were. And then took place the 
touching interview between the father and the son. 
The King embraced the boy in front of the whole 
army, by the red light of the blazing fire, and 
said, “Sweet son, God give you good _persever- 
ance ; you are my true son ; right loyally have you 
acquitted yourself this day, and worthy are you of a 
crown. And the young Prince, after the reveren- 
tial manner of these times, “ bowed to the ground, 
and gave all due honour to the King his father.” 
The next day the King walked over the field of 
carnage with the Prince, and said, “‘ What think 
you of a battle ?— is it an agreeable game ? ” 

The general result of the battle was the deliver- 
ance of the English army from a most imminent 
danger, and subsequently the conquest of Calais, 
which the King immediately besieged and won, 
and which remained in the possession of the Eng- 
lish from that day till the reign of Queen Mary. 
From that time the Prince became the darling of 
the English and the terror of the French; and, 
whether from this terror, or from the black armour 
which he wore on that day, or from the black 
banners and the black devices which he used in 
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tournaments, and which contrasted with the fair- 
ness of his complexion, he was called by them “ Le 
Prince Noir” (the Black Prince), and from them 
the name has passed to us; so that all the other 
sounding titles by which the old poems call him— 
‘Prince of Wales, Duke of Aquitaine ’—are lost 
in the one memorial name which he won for him- 


self in his first fight at Cressy. 


And now we pass over ten years, and find him 
on the field of Poitiers. Again we must ask what 
brought him there, and why the battle was fought? 
He was this time alone; his father, though the 
war had rolled on since the battle of Cressy, was in 
England. But in other respects the beginning of 
the fight was very like that of Cressy. Gascony 
belonged to him by right, and from this he made 
a descent into the neighbouring provinces, and 
was on his return home when the King of 
France—John, the son of Philip—pursued him, 
as his father had pursued Edward the Third, and 
overtook him suddenly on the high upland fields 
which extend for many miles south of the city of 
Poitiers. 

It is the third great battle which has been 
fought in that neighbourhood. ‘The first was that 
in which Clovis defeated the Goths, and established 
the Christian faith throughout Europe ; the second 
was that in which Charles Martel drove back the 
Saracens, and saved Europe from Mohammedanism ; 
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the third was this, the most brilliant of English 
victories over the French. 

The spot, which is about six miles south ot 
Poitiers, is still known by the name of The Battle- 
field. Its features are very slightly marked—two 
ridges of rising ground, parted by a gentle hollow ; 
behind the highest of these two ridges is a large tract 
of copse and undérwood, and leading up to it from 
the hollow is a somewhat steep lane, there shut in 
by the woods and vines on each side. It was on this 
ridge that the Prince had taken up his position, and 
it was solely by the good use which he made of this 
position that the victory was won. The French army 
was arranged on the other side of the hollow in three 
divisions, of which the King’s was the hindmost; 
the farmhouse which marks the spot where this divi- 
sion was posted is visible from the walls of Poitiers. 

It was on Monday, September 19, 1356, at 
9 a.m., that the battle began. All the Sunday had 
been taken up by fruitless endeavours of Cardinal 
Talleyrand—a namesake of the famous minister of 
Napoleon—to save the bloodshed, by bringing the 
King and Prince to terms—a fact to be noticed 
for two reasons: first, because it shows the sincere 
and Christian desire which animated the clergy of 
those times, in the midst of all their faults, to 
promote peace and goodwill amongst the savage 
men with whom they lived ; and secondly, because 
it shows on this occasion the confidence of victory 


which had possessed the French King. 
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The Prince offered to give up all the castles and 
prisoners he had taken, and to swear not to fight 
in France again for seven years. But the King 
would hear of nothing but the absolute surrender 
of himself and his army on the spot. ‘The Cardinal 
laboured till the very last moment, and then rode 
back to Poitiers, having equally offended both 
parties. The story of the battle, if we remember 
the position of the armies, is told in a moment. 
The Prince remained firm in his position; the 
French, filled with their usual chivalrous ardour, 
charged up the lane. The English archers, whom 
the Prince had stationed behind the hedges on each 
side, let fly their showers of arrows, as at Cressy : 
‘n an instant the lane was choked with the dead, 
and the first check of such headstrong confidence 
was fatal. 

The Prince in his turn charged. A general 
panic seized the whole French army: the first and 
second divisions fled in the wildest confusion; the 
third alone, where King John stood, made a gallant 
resistance. ‘The King was taken prisoner, and by 
noon the whole was over. Up to the city gates of 
Poitiers the French army fled and fell, and you still 
see the convent in the city, and the ruined abbey 
near the field, where their dead bodies were buried. 

It was a wonderful day. It was 8,000 against 
60,000. The Prince who had gained the battle was 
still only twenty-six—that is, a year younger than 
Napoleon at the beginning of his campaigns—and 
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the characteristic result of the battle which distin- 
guished it from all others was the number, not of 
the slain, but of the prisoners, one Englishman often 
taking four"or five Frenchmen. Perhaps, however, 
the best known part of the whole is the scene when 
the King first met the Prince in the evening, which 
cannot be better described than by old Froissart. 
“The day of the battle, at night, the Prince gave 
a supper in his lodgings to the French King and 
to most of the great lords that were prisoners. The 
Prince caused the King and his son to sit at one 
table, and other lords, knights, and squires at the 
others; and the Prince always served the King very 
A eanbly, and would not sit at the King’s table, 
although he requested him. He said he was not 
qualified to sit at the table with so great a prince as 
the King was. Then he said to the King, ‘ Sir, for 
God’s sake make no bad cheer, though your will 
was not accomplished this day. For, sir, the King, 
my father, will certainly bestow on you as much 
honour and friendship as he can, and will agree with 
you so reasonably that you shall ever after be friends ; 
and, sir, I think you ought to rejoice, though the 
battle be not as you will, for you have this day gained 
the high honour of prowess, and have surpassed all 
others on your side in valour. Sir, I say not this in 
raillery, for all our party, who saw every man’s deeds, 
agree in this, and give you the palm and chaplet. 
Therewith the Frenchmen whispered among them- 
selves that the Prince had spoken nobly, and that 
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most probably he would prove a great hero, if God 
preserved his life, to persevere in such good fortune.” 


And now we have to go again over ten years, 
and we find the Prince engaged in a war in Spain, 
helping Don Pedro, King of Spain, against his 
brother. But this would take us too far away. I 
will only say that here also he won a most brilliant 
victory, the battle of Nejara, in 1367; and it is 
interesting to remember that the first great com- 
mander of the English armies had a Peninsular war 
to fight as well as the last, and that the flower of 
English chivalry led his troops through the Pass of 
Roncesvalles, 

‘““Where Charlemagne and all his peerage fell,” 


in the days of the old romances. 


Once again, then, we pass over ten years—for by 
a singular coincidence, which has been observed by 
others, the life of the Prince thus naturally divides 
itself—and we find ourselves at the last scene. ‘The 
expedition to Spain, though accompanied by one 
splendid victory, had ended disastrously. From that 
moment the fortunes of the Prince were overcast. 
A long and wasting illness, which he contracted in 
the southern climate of Spain, broke down his con- 
stitution ; a rebellion, occasioned by his own waste- 
fulness, which was one of the faults of his character, 
broke out in his French provinces; his father was 


now sinking in years, and surrounded by unworthy 
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favourites. Such was the state in which the Prince 
returned, for the last time, to England. 

For four years he lived in almost entire seclusion 
at Berkhampstead, in preparation for his approaching 
end. Often he fell into long fainting fits, which his 
attendants mistook for death. One of the traditions 
which connects his name with the well at Harble- 
down in Kent speaks of his having had the water 
brought thence to him as he lay sick—or, according 
to a more common but groundless story, dying—in 
the Archbishop’s palace at Canterbury. 

Once more, however, his youthful spirit, though 
in a different form, shot up an expiring flame. His 
father, I have said, was sinking into dotage, and 
the favourites of the court were taking advantage of 
him to waste the public money. Parliament met— 
Parliament, as you must remember, unlike the two 
great Houses which now sway the destiny of the 
Empire, but still feeling its way towards its present 
powers—Parliament met to check this growing evil ; 
and then it was that when they looked round in 
vain for a leader to guide their counsels and support 
their wavering resolutions, the dying Prince came 
forth from his long retirement, and was carried up 
to London, to assist his country in this time of its 
utmost need. 

His own residence was a palace which stood 
on what is now called Fish Street Hill, the street 
opposite the London Monument. But he would 
not rest there; he was brought to the royal palace 
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of Westminster, that he might be close at hand 
to be carried from his sickbed to the Parliament, 
which met in the chambers of the palace. ‘This 
was on April 28, 1376. The spirit of the Parlia- 
ment and the nation revived as they saw him, and 
the purpose for which he came was accomplished. 
But it was his last effort. Day by day his strength 
ebbed away, and he never again moved from the 
palace at Westminster. On the 7th of June he 
signed his will, by which directions were given 
for his funeral and tomb. On the 8th he rapidly 
sank. The beginning of his end cannot be better 
told than in the words of the herald Chandos, who 
had attended him in all his wars, and who was 


probably present :— 


‘Then the Prince caused his chambers to be opened 
And all his followers to come in, 
Who in his time had served him, 
And served him with a free will. 
‘Sirs,’ said he, ‘ pardon me, 
For, by the faith 1 owe you, 

You have served me loyally, 
Though I cannot of my means 
Render to each his guerdon ; 
But God by His most holy name 
And saints will render it you.’ © 
Then each wept heartily 
And mourned right tenderly, 
All who were there present, 
Earl, baron, and batchelor. 
Then he said in a clear voice, 
*[ recommend to you my son, 
Who is yet but young and small, 
And pray that as you served me 
So from your heart you would serve him.’ 
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Then he called the King his father, 
And the Duke of Lancaster his brother, 
And commended to them his wife, 
And his son, whom he greatly loved, 
And straightway entreated them : 
And each was willing to give his aid, 
Each swore upon the book, 

And they promised him freely 

That they would comfort his son 
And maintain him in his right. 

All the princes and barons 

Swore all round to this, 

And the noble Prince of fame 

Gave them an hundred thousand thanks. 
But till then, so God aid me, 

Never was seen such bitter grief 

As was at his departure. 

The right noble excellent Prince 
Felt such pain at heart 

That it almost burst 

With moaning and sighing, 

And crying out in his pain 

So great suffering did he endure 
That there was no man living 

Who had seen his agony 

But would heartily have pitied him.” 


In this last agony he was, as he had been through 
life, specially attentive to the wants of his servants 
and dependents; and after having made them large 
gifts, he called his little son to his bedside, and 
charged him, on pain of his curse, never to take 
them away from them as long as he lived. _ 

The doors still remained open, and his attend- 
ants were constantly passing and repassing, down to 
the least page, to see their dying master. Such a 
deathbed had hardly been seen since the army of 
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Alexander the Great defiled through his room during 
his last illness. As the day wore away a scene 
occurred which showed how, even at that moment, 
the stern spirit of his father still lived on in his 
shattered frame. 

A knight, Sir Richard Strong by name, who 
had offended him by the evil counsel he had given 
to the King, came in with the rest. Instantly the 
Prince broke out into a harsh rebuke, and told him 
to leave the room, and see his face no more. This 
burst of passion was too much for him; he sank 
into a fainting fit; the end was evidently near at 
hand ; and the Bishop of Bangor, who was standing 
by the bedside of the dying man, struck perhaps 
by the scene which had just occurred, strongly 
exhorted him from the bottom of his heart to 
forgive all his enemies, and ask forgiveness of God 
and of men. 

The Prince replied, “I will.” But the good 
Bishop was not so to be satisfied. Again he urged, 
“It suffices not to say only ‘I will,’ but where you 
have power you ought to declare it in words, and 
to ask pardon.” Again and again the Prince 
doggedly answered, “I will.” The Bishop was 
deeply grieved, and, in the belief of those times, of 
which we may still admire the spirit, though the 
form, both of his act and expression, has long since 
passed away, he said, “An evil spirit holds his 
tongue; we must drive it away, or he will die in 


his sins.” And so saying, he sprinkled holy water 
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over the four corners of the room, and commanded 
the evil spirit to depart. | 

The Prince was vexed by an evil spirit, though 
not in the sense in which the good Bishop meant 
it; he was vexed by the evil spirit of bitter revenge, 
which was the curse of those feudal times, and which 
now, thank God, though it still lingers amongst us, 
has ceased to haunt those noble souls which then 
Were its especial prey. 

He joined his hands, lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and said, “I give thee thanks, O God, for all Thy 
benefits, and with all the pains of my soul I humbly 
beseech Thy mercy to give me remission of those 
sins I have wickedly committed against Thee; and 
of all mortal men whom, willingly or ignorantly, I 
have offended, with all my heart I desire forgiveness.” 
With these words, which seem to have been the last 
effort of exhausted nature, he immediately expired. 

It was at 3 p.m. on Trinity Sunday—a festival 
which he _ had always honoured with especial 
reverence; it was on the 8th ot June, just one 
month before his birthday, in his forty-sixth year— 
the same age which has closed the career of so 
many illustrious men both in peace and war—that 
the Black Prince breathed his last. 


THE 
STORY OF WILLIAM WALLACE. 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


Wittram Wattace was none of the high nobles of 
Scotland, but the son of a private gentleman, called 
Wallace of Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, near Paisley. 
He was very tall and handsome, and one of the 
strongest and bravest men that ever lived. He 
had a very fine countenance, with a quantity of 
fair hair, and was particularly dexterous in the 
use of all weapons which were then employed in 
battle. 

Wallace, like all Scotsmen of high spirit, had 
looked with great indignation upon the usurpation 
of the crown by Edward the First of England, and 
upon the ‘nsolences which the English soldiers 
committed on his countrymen. It is said that 
when he was very young he went a-fishing for 
sport in the river of Irvine, near Ayr. He had 
caught a good many trout, which were carried 
by a boy, who attended him with a fishing-basket, 
as js usual with anglers. Two or three English 
soldiers, who belonged to the garrison of Ayr, 
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came up to Wallace, and insisted, with their 
usual insolence, on taking the fish from the boy. 

Wallace was contented to allow them a part of 
the trout, but he refused to part with the whole 
basketful. The soldiers insisted, and from words 
came to blows. Wallace had no better weapon 
than the butt-end of his fishing-rod; but he struck 
the foremost of the Englishmen so hard under the 
ear with it that he killed him on the spot, and 
getting possession of the slain man’s sword, he 
fought with so much fury that he put the others 
to flight, and brought home his fish safe and sound. 

The English governor of Ayr sought for him, 
to punish him with death for this action; but 
Wallace lay concealed among the hills and great 
woods till the matter was forgotten, and then 
appeared in another part of the country. He 
is said to have had other adventures of the 
same kind, in which he gallantly defended him- 
self, sometimes when alone, sometimes with very 
few companions, against superior numbers of the 
English, until at last his name became generally 
known as a terror to them. 

But the action which occasioned his finally 
rising in arms is believed to have happened in 
the town of Lanark. Wallace was at this time 
married to a lady of that place, and residing there 
with his wife. It chanced, as he walked in the 
market-place, dressed in a green garment, with a 
rich dagger by his side, that an Englishman came 
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up and insulted him on account of his finery, 
saying a Scotsman had no business to wear so 
gay a dress or carry so handsome a weapon. 

It soon came to a quarrel, as on many former 
occasions; and Wallace, having killed the English- 
man, fled to his own house, which was speedily 
assaulted by all the English soldiers. While they 
were endeavouring to force their way in at the 
front of the house, Wallace escaped by a back 
door, and got in safety to a rugged and rocky 
glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland crags, all 
covered with bushes and trees, and full of high 
precipices, where he knew he should be safe from 
the pursuit of the English soldiers. 

In the meantime the governor of Lanark, whose 
name was Hazelrigg, burned Wallace’s house, and 
put his wife and servants to death; and by com- 
mitting this cruelty increased to the highest pitch, 
as you may well believe, the hatred which the 
champion had always borne against the English 
usurper. Hazelrigg also proclaimed Wallace an 
outlaw, and offered a reward to any one who 
should bring him to an English garrison, alive 
or dead. 

On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a 
body of men, outlawed like himself, or willing to 
become so rather than any longer endure the 
oppression of the English. One of his earliest 
expeditions was directed against Hazelrigg, whom 


he killed, and thus avenged the death of his wife. 
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He fought skirmishes with the soldiers who 
were sent against him, and often defeated them ; 
and in time became so well known and so formi- 
dable that multitudes began to resort to his standard, 
until at length he was at the head of a considerable 
army, with which he proposed to restore his country 
to independence. 

About this time is said to have taken place a 
memorable event, which the Scottish people called 
the Barns of Ayr. It is alleged that the English 
governor of Ayr had invited the greater part of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry in the western 
parts to meet him at some large buildings called 
the Barns of Ayr, for the purpose. of friendly 
conference upon the affairs of the nation: But 
the English earl entertained the treacherous pur- 
pose of putting the Scottish gentlemen to death. 

_ The English soldiers had halters with running 
nooses ready prepared, and hung upon the beams 
which supported the roof; and as the Scottish 
gentlemen were admitted by two and two at a 
time, the nooses were thrown over their heads, 
and they were pulled up by the neck, and thus 
hanged or strangled to death. Among those who 
were slain in this base and treacherous manner was, 
it is said, Sir Reginald Crawford, Sheriff of the 
County of Ayr, and uncle to William Wallace. 

When Wallace heard of what had befallen, he 
was dreadfully enraged, and collecting his men in a 
wood near the town of Ayr, he resolved to be 
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revenged on the authors of this great crime. The 
English in the meanwhile made much feasting, and 
when they had eaten and drunk plentifully they lay 
down to sleep in the same large barns in which 
they had murdered .the Scottish gentlemen. But 
Wallace, learning that they kept no guard or watch, 
not suspecting there were any enemies so near 
them, directed a woman who knew the place to 
mark with chalk the doors of the lodgings where 
the Englishmen lay. Then he sent a party of men, 
who, with strong ropes, made all the doors so fast on 
the outside that those within could not open them. 

On the outside the Scots had prepared heaps 
of straw, to which they set fire, and the barns of 
Ayr, being themselves made of wood, were soon 
burning in a bright flame. Then the English 
were awakened, and endeavoured to get out to 
save their lives. But the doors, as I told you, 
were secured on the outside, and bound fast with 
ropes; and, besides, the blazing houses were sur- 
rounded by the Scots, who forced those who got 
out to run back into the fire, or else put them to 
death on the spot ; and thus great numbers perished 
miserably. 

Many of the English were lodged in a convent, 
but they had no better fortune than the others; 
for the prior of the convent caused all the friars to 
arm themselves, and attacking the English guests, 
they put most of them to the sword. This was 
called the “Friar of Ayr’s Blessing.” We cannot 
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tell if this story of the Barns of Ayr be exactly 
ines ‘but it is probable there is some foundation 
for it, as it is universally believed in that country. 

Thus Wallace’s Party grew daily stronger and 
stronger, and many of the Scottish nobles joined 
with him. Among these was Sir William Douglas, 
the head of a great family often mentioned jn 
Scottish history. There was also Sir John the 
Grahame, who became Wallace’s bosom friend 
and greatest confidant. Many of these great 
noblemen, however, deserted the cause of the 
country on the approach of John de Warenne, 
Earl of Surrey, the English governor, at the head 
of a numerous and well-appointed army. 

They thought that Wallace would be unable to 
withstand the attack of so many disciplined soldiers, 
and hastened to submit themselves to the English, 
for fear of losing their estates. Wallace, however, 
remained undismayed, and at the head of a con- 
siderable army. He had taken up his camp upon 
the northern side of the river F orth, near the town 
of Stirling. The river was there crossed by a long 
wooden bridge, about a mile above the spot where 
the present bridge is situated. | 

The English general approached the banks of 
thereriver on the southern side. He sent two 
clergymen to offer a pardon to Wallace and his 
followers, on condition that they should lay down 
their arms. But such was not the purpose of 
the high-minded champion of Scotland. 
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“Go back to Warenne,” said Wallace, ‘‘and 
tell him we value not the pardon of the King 
of England. We are not here for the purpose 
of treating of peace, but of abiding battle, and 
restoring freedom to our country. Let the English 
come on; we defy them to their very beards!” 

The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, 
called loudly to be led to the attack. Their leader, 
Sir Richard Lundin, a Scottish knight who had 
gone over to the enemy at Irvine, hesitated ; for 
he was a skilful soldier, and he saw that, to approach 
the Scottish army, his troops must pass over the 
long, narrow wooden bridge; so that those who 
should get over first might be attacked by Wallace 
with all his forces before those who remained be- 
hind could possibly come to their assistance. 

He therefore inclined to delay the battle. But 
Cressingham, the treasurer, who was ignorant and 
presumptuous, insisted that it was their duty to 
fight, and put an end to the war at once; and 
Lundin gave way to his opinion, although Cressing- 
ham, being a churchman, could not be so good a 
judge of what was fitting as he himself, an experi- 
enced officer. 

The English army began to cross the bridge, 
Cressingham leading the van, or foremost division 
of the army; for in those military days even 
clergymen wore armour and fought in_ battle. 
That took place which Sir Richard Lundin had 


foreseen. Wallace suffered a considerable part of 
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the English army to pass the bridge, without 
offering any opposition; but when about one- 
half were over, and the bridge was crowded with 
those who were following, he charged those who 
had crossed with his whole strength, slew a very 
great number, and drove the rest into the river 
Forth, where the greater part were drowned. 
The remainder of the English army, who were 
left on the southern bank of the river, fled in 
great confusion, having first set fire to the wooden 
bridge, that the Scots might not pursue them. 

Cressingham was killed in the very beginning 
of the battle; and the Scots detested him so much 
that they flayed the skin from his dead body, and 
kept pieces of it, in memory of the revenge they 
had taken upon the English treasurer. Some say 
they made saddle-girths of this same skin ; a purpose 
for which I do not think it could be very fit. It 
must be owned to have been a dishonourable thing 
of the Scots to insult thus the dead body of their 
enemy, and shows that they must have been then 
a ferocious and barbarous people. 

The remains of Surrey’s great army fled out of 
Scotland after this defeat; and the Scots, taking 
arms on all sides, attacked the castles in which 
the English soldiers continued to shelter themselves, 
. and took most of them by force or stratagem. 

Many wonderful stories are told of Wallace’s 
exploits on these occasions, some of which are 
no doubt true, while others are either invented 


or 
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or very much exaggerated. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that he defeated the English in several combats, 
chased them almost entirely out of Scotland, regained 
the towns and castles of which they had possessed 
themselves, and recovered for a time the complete 
freedom of the country. 

He even marched into England, and laid 
Cumberland and Northumberland waste, where 
the Scottish soldiers, in revenge for the mischief 
which the English had done in their country, © 
committed great cruelties. Wallace did not ap- 
prove of their killing the people who were not in 
arms, and he endeavoured to protect the clergymen 
and others who were not able to defend themselves. 
“Remain with me,” he said to the priests of 
Hexham, a large town in Northumberland, ‘for 
I cannot protect you from my soldiers when you 
are out of my presence.” 

The troops who followed Wallace received 
no pay, because he had no money to give them ; 
and that was one great reason why he could not 
keep them under restraint, or prevent their doing 
much harm to the defenceless country people. 
He remained in England more than three weeks, 
and did a great deal of mischief to the country. 
Indeed it appears that, though Wallace disapproved 
of slaying priests, women, and children, he partook 
of the ferocity of the times so much as to put to 
death without quarter all whom he found in arms. 


In the north of Scotland the English had placed 
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a garrison in the strong castle of Dunnottar, which, 
built on a large and precipitous rock, overhangs the 
raging sea. Though the place is almost inaccessible, 
Wallace and his followers found their way into the 
castle, while the garrison in great terror fled into 
the church or chapel, which was built on the very 
verge of the precipice. 

This did not save them, for Wallace caused the 
church to be set on fire. The terrified garrison, 
involved in the flames, ran some of them upon the 
points of the Scottish swords, while others threw 
themselves from the precipice into the sea, and 
swam along to the cliffs, where they hung like sea- 
fowl, screaming in vain for mercy and assistance. 

The followers of Wallace were frightened at 
this dreadful scene, and falling on their knees before 
the priests who chanced to be in the army, they 
asked forgiveness for having committed so much 
slaughter within the limits of a church dedicated 
to the service of God. But Wallace had so deep a 
sense of the injuries which the English had done to 
his country, that he only laughed at the contrition 
of his soldiers. ‘I will absolve you all myself,” he 
said. ‘Are you Scottish soldiers, and do you repent 
for a trifle like this, which is not half what the 
invaders deserved at our hands?” So deep-seated 
was Wallace’s feeling of national resentment that 
it seems to have overcome in such instances the 
scruples of a temper which was naturally humane. 

Edward the First was in Flanders when all these 
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events took place. You may suppose he was very 
angry when he learned that Scotland, which he 
thought completely subdued, had risen into a great 
insurrection against him, defeated his armies, killed 
his treasurer, chased his soldiers out of their country, 
and invaded England with a great force. He came 
back from Flanders in a mighty rage, and deter- 
mined not to leave the rebellious country until 
it was finally conquered, for which purpose he 
assembled a very fine army, and marched into 
Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend 
themselves, and chose Wallace to be Governor, or 
Protector, of the kingdom, because they had no 
king at the time. He was now titled Sir William 
Wallace, Protector, or Governor, of the Scottish 
nation. But although Wallace, as we have seen, 
was the best soldier and bravest man in Scotland, 
and therefore the most fit to be placed in command 
at this critical period, when the King of England 
was coming against them with such great forces, yet 
the nobles of Scotland envied him this important 
situation, because he was not a man born in high 
rank or enjoying a large estate. 

So great was their jealousy of Sir William Wallace 
that many of these great barons did not seem very 
willing to bring forward their forces, or fight against 
the English, because they would not have a man 
of inferior condition to be general. ‘This was base 


and mean conduct, and it was attended with great 
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disasters to Scotland. Yet, notwithstanding this 
unwillingness of the great nobility to support him, 
Wallace assembled a large army; for the middling, 
but especially the lower classes, were very much 
attached to him. He marched boldly against the 
King of England, and met him near the town of 
Falkirk. 

Most of the Scottish army were on foot, eslise 
in those days only the nobility and great men of 
Scotland fought on horseback. The English king, 
on the contrary, had a very large body of the finest 
cavalry in the world, Normans and English, all 
clothed in complete armour. He had also the 
celebrated archers of England, each of whom was 
said to carry twelve Scotsmen’s lives under his 
girdle; because every archer had twelve arrows 
stuck in his belt, and was oo to kill a man 
with every arrow. 

The Scots had some ‘good archers from the 
Forest of Ettrick, who fought under command of 
Sir John Stewart of Bonkilk; but they were not 
nearly equal in number to the English. The greater 
part of the Scottish army were on foot,armed with 
long "spears ; they were placed thick and close 
together, and laid all their spears so close, point over 
point, that it seemed as difficult to break through 
them as through the wall of a strong castle. 

When the two armies were drawn up facing 
each other, Wallace said to his soldiers, “I have 
brought you to the ring; let me see how you can 
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dance ”— meaning, I have brought you to the 
decisive field of battle; let me see how bravely you 
can fight. 

The English made the attack. King Edward, 
though he saw the close ranks and undaunted 
appearance of the Scottish infantry, resolved never- 
theless to try whether he could not ride them down 
with his fine cavalry. He therefore gave his horse- . 
men orders to advance. ‘They charged accordingly 
at full gallop. It must have been a terrible thing 
to have seen these fine horses riding as hard as they 
could against the long lancelwhich were held out 
by the Scots to keep them back; and a dreadful 
cry arose when they came against each other. 

The first line of cavalry was commanded by 
the Earl Marshal of England, whose progress was 
checked by a morass. ‘The second line of English 
horse was commande Antony Beck, the Bishop 
of Durham, who ertheless wore armour, and 
fought like a lay baron. He wheeled round the 
morass ; but when he*saw the deep and firm order 
of the Scots, his heart failed, ‘and he proposed to 
Sir Ralph Basset of Drayton, who commanded under 
him, to halt till Edward ‘himself brought up the 
reserve. 

““Go say your mass, bishop,” answered Basset 
contemptuously, and advanced at full gallop with 
the second line. However, the Scots stood their 
ground with their long spears; many of the fore- 
most of the English horses were thrown down, and 
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the riders were killed as they lay rolling, unable to 
rise owing to the weight of their heavy armour. 
But the Scottish horse did not come to the assistance 
of their infantry, but, on the contrary, fled away 
from the battle. 

It is supposed that this was owing to the 
treachery or ill-will of the nobility, who were 
jealous of Wallace. But it must be considered that 
the Scottish cavalry were few in number, and that 
they had much worse arms and weaker horses than 
their enemies. The English cavalry attempted again 
and again to disperse the deep and solid ranks in 
which Wallace had stationed his foot soldiers. But 
they were repeatedly beaten off with loss, nor could 
they make their way through the wood of spears, 
as it is called by one of the English historians. 

King Edward then commanded his archers to 
advance; and these approaching within arrow-shot 
of the Scottish ranks, poured on them such close 
and dreadful volleys of arrows that it was impossible 
to sustain the discharge. It happened, at the same 
time, that Sir John Stewart was killed by a fall from 
his horse; and the archers of Ettrick Forest, whom 
he was bringing forward to oppose those of King 
Edward, were slain in great numbers around him. 
Their bodies were afterwards distinguished among 
the slain as being the tallest and handsomest men 
of the army. 

The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into 
some degree of confusion by the loss of those who 
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were slain by the arrows of the English, the heavy 
cavalry of Edward again charged with more suc- 
cess than formerly, and broke through the ranks, 
which were already disordered. Sir John Grahame, 
Wallace’s great friend and companion, was slain, 
with many other brave soldiers; and the Scots, 
having lost a very great number of men, were at 
length obliged to take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought upon July 22, 1298. 
Sir John the Grahame lies buried in the churchyard 
of Falkirk. A tombstone was laid over him, which 
has been three times renewed since his death. The 
inscription bears, “That Sir John the Grahame, 
equally remarkable for wisdom and courage, and the 
faithful friend of Wallace, being slain in battle by the 
English, lies buried in this place.” A large oak tree 
in the adjoining forest was long shown as marking 
the spot where Wallace slept before the battle, or, as 
others said, in which he hid himself after the defeat. 

After this fatal defeat of Falkirk Sir William 
Wallace seems to have resigned his office of Go- 
vernor of Scotland. Several nobles were named 
guardians in his place, and continued to make 
resistance to the English armies; and they gained 
some advantages, particularly near Roslin, where a 
body of Scots, commanded by John Comyn of 
Badenoch, who was one of the guardians of the 
kingdom, and another distinguished commander, 
called Simon Fraser, defeated three armies or detach- 
ments of English in one day. 
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Nevertheless, the King of England possessed so 
much wealth, and so many means of raising soldiers, 
that he sent army after army into Scotland, and 
obliged all its nobles and great men, one after another, 
to submit themselves once more to his yoke. 

Sir William Wallace alone, or with a very small 
band of followers, refused either to acknowledge the 
usurper Edward or to lay down his arms. He con- 
tinued to maintain himself among the woods and 
mountains of his native country for no less than 
seven years after his defeat at Falkirk, and for more 
than one year after all the other defenders of Scottish 
liberty had laid down their arms. Many proclama- 
tions were sent out against him by the English, and 
a great reward was set upon his head ; for Edward did 
not think he could have any secure possession of his 
usurped kingdom of Scotland while Wallace lived. 

At length he was taken prisoner; and, shame it 
is to say, a Scotsman, called Sir John Menteith, was 
the person by whom he was seized and delivered to 
the English. It is generally said that he was made 
prisoner at Robroyston, near Glasgow; and the 
tradition of the country bears that the signal made 
for rushing upon him and taking him unawares was, 
when one of his pretended friends, who betrayed 
him, should turn a loaf, which was placed on the 
‘table, with its bottom or flat side uppermost. And 
in after times it was reckoned ill-breeding to turn 
a loaf in that manner if there was a person named 
Menteith in company, since it was as much as to 
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remind him that his namesake had betrayed Sir 
William Wallace, the Champion of Scotland. 

Edward having thus obtained possession of the 
person whom he considered as the greatest obstacle 
to his complete conquest of Scotland, resolved to 
make Wallace an example to all Scottish patriots 
who should in future venture to oppose his ambitious 
projects. 

He caused this gallant defender of his country 
to be brought to trial in Westminster Hall, before 
the English judges, and produced him there, crowned, 
in mockery, with a green garland, because they said 
he had been king of outlaws and robbers among the 
Scottish woods. 

Wallace was accused of having been a traitor 
to the English crown; to which he answered, ie | 
could not be a traitor to Edward, for I was never 
his subject.” He was then charged with having 
taken and burnt towns and castles, with having 
killed many men, and done much violence. He 
replied, with the same calm resolution, “that it 
was true he had killed very many Englishmen, but 
it was because they had come to subdue and oppress 
his native country of Scotland; and far from repent- 
ing what he had done, he declared he was only sorry 
that he had not put to death many more of them.” 

Notwithstanding that Wallace’s defence was a 
good one, both in law and in common sense, the 
English judges condemned him to be executed. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


BY HIS SON-IN-LAW, WILLIAM ROPER. 


J. Early Years. 


Tuts Sir Thomas More, after he had been brought 
up in the Latin tongue at St. Anthony’s in London, 
was by his father’s procurement received into the 
house of the right reverend, wise, and learned pre- 
late, Cardinal Morton, where, though he was young 
of years, yet would he at Christmastide suddenly 
sometimes step in among the players, and never 
studying for the matter make a part of his own 
there presently among them, which made the 
lookers on more sport than all the players beside. 
In whose wit and towardness the Cardinal much 
delighting, would often say of him unto the nobles 
that divers times dined with him, ‘‘ This child here 
waiting at the table, whosoever shall live to see it, 
will prove a marvellous man.” Whereupon for his 
better furtherance in learning he placed him at Ox- 
ford, where when he was both in the Greek and 
Latin tongues sufficiently instructed, he was then, 
for the study of the law of the realm, put to an 
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Inn of Chancery, called New Inn: where for his 
time he very well prospered, and from thence was 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, with very small allow- 
ance, continuing there his study until he was made 
and accounted a worthy barrister. 

After which time he gave himself to devotion 
and prayer in the Charterhouse of London, religi- 
ously living there without vow about four years, 
until he resorted to the house of one Master Colte, 
a gentleman of Essex, that had oft invited him 
thither, having three daughters whose honest con- 
versation and virtuous education provoked him there 
specially to set his affection. And albeit his mind 
most served him to the second daughter, for that 
he thought her the fairest and best favoured, yet 
when he considered that it would be both great 
grief and some shame also to the eldest to see her 
younger sister preferred before her in marriage, he 
then, of a certain pity, framed his fancy toward her, 
and soon after married her, never the more discon- 
tinuing his study of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, but 
applying still the same until he was called to the 
Bench, and had read there twice, which is as often 
as any judge of the law doth ordinarily read. Be- 
fore which time he had placed himself and his wife 
at Bucklersbury in London, where he had by her 
three daughters and one son, in virtue and learning 
brought up from their youth, whom he would often 
exhort to take virtue and learning for their meat, 
and play for their sauce. 
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II. Home Life. 


As Sir Thomas More’s custom was daily (if he 
were at home), besides his private prayers with his 
children, to say the Seven Psalms, the Litany, and the 
Suffrages following, so was his guise nightly before 
he went to bed, to go to his chapel, with his wife, 
children, and household, and there on his knees 
ordinarily to say certain psalms and collects with 
them. And to provoke his wife and children to the 
desire of heavenly things, he would sometimes use 
these words unto them: “It is now no mastery for 
you children to go to heaven, for everybody giveth 
you good counsel, everybody giveth you good ex- 
ample. You see virtue rewarded and vice punished, 
so that you are carried up to the heaven even by 
the chins, But if you live in the time that no man 
will give you good counsel, no man will give you 
good example, when you shall see virtue punished 
and vice rewarded, if you will then stand fast and — 
firmly stick to God upon pain of life, though you be 
but half good, God will allow you for whole good.” 

If his wife or any of his children had been dis- 
eased or troubled, he would say unto them, ‘“‘ We 
may not look at our pleasures to go to heaven in 
featherbeds ; it is not the way, for our Lord Him- 
self went thither with great pain, and by many tri- 
bulations, which was the path wherein He walked 
thither, and the servant may not look to be in better 
case than his Master.” At such time as my wife (as 
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many other that year were) was sick of the sweating 
sickness ; who lying in so great extremity of that 
disease as by no invention or devices that physi- 
clans in such cases commonly use (of whom she 
had divers both expert, wise, and well learned, then 
continually attendant about her) could she be kept 
from sleep, so that both the physicians and all other 
there present despaired of her recovery, and gave her 
over ; her father, as he that most entirely tendered 
her, being in no small heaviness for her, by prayer 
at God’s hand sought to get her remedy. Where- 
upon going up after his usual manner into his chapel, 
on his knees with tears most devoutly besought Al- 
mighty God that it would like His goodness, unto 
whom nothing was impossible, if it were His blessed 
will, at his meditation, to vouchsafe graciously to 
hear his humble petition. Where incontinent came 
into his mind that a glister should be the only way 
to help her. Which when he told the physicians, 
they by-and-by confessed that if there were any 
hope of health that this was the very best help 
indeed ; much marvelling of themselves that they 
had not before remembered it. 

Then was it immediately administered to her 
sleeping, which she could by no means have been 
brought unto waking. And albeit, after she was 
thereby thoroughly awaked, God’s marks (an evi- 
dent undoubted token of death) plainly appeared 
upon her, yet she, contrary to all their expecta- 
tions, was, as it was thought, by her father’s most 
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fervent prayers miraculously recovered, and at length 
again to perfect health restored ; whom, if it had 
pleased God at that time to have taken to His mercy, 
her father said he would never have meddled with 
worldly matters more. 


III. More as Chancellor. 
While he was Lord Chancellor, being at leisure 


(as seldom he was), one of his sons-in-law on a time 
said merrily unto him: ‘ When Cardinal Wolsey 
was Lord Chancellor, not only divers of his privy 
chamber, but such also as were his doorkeepers, 
gat great gain;” (and since he had married one of 
his daughters, and gave still attendance upon him, 
he thought he might of reason look for some ;) 
where he indeed, because he was ready himself to 
hear every man, poor and rich, and keep no doors 
shut from them, could find none. Which condi- 
tion, though he thought in Sir Thomas More very 
commendable, yet to him, he said, being his son, he 
found it nothing profitable. 

When he had told him his tale, ‘“ You say 
well, son,” quoth he, “I do not mislike that you are 
of conscience so scrupulous ; but many other ways 
be there, son, that I may both do you good, and 
pleasure your friend also. For some time may I by 
my word stand your friend in stead, and some time 
may I by my letter help him ; or if he have a cause 
depending before me, at your request I may hear 
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him before another. Or if his cause be not all the 
best, yet may I move the parties to fall to some 
reasonable end by arbitrament. Howbeit this one 
thing, son, I assure thee on my faith, that if the 
parties will at my hands call for justice, then al- 
though my father stood on the one side, and the 
devil on the other, his cause being good, the devil 
should have right.” 

So offered he his son as he thought, he said, so 
much favour as he could with reason require. And 
that he would for no respect digress from justice, 
well appeared by a plain example of another of his 
sons-in-law, called Master Heron. For when he, 
having a matter before him in the Chancery, and 
presuming too much on his favour, would by him 
in no wise be persuaded to agree to any indifferent 
order, then made he in conclusion a flat decree against 
him. Now considering that, for all his prince’s 
favour he was no rich man, nor in yearly revenues 
advanced as his worthiness deserved ; therefore, at 
a convocation among themselves and others of the 
clergy, his friends agreed together and concluded 
upon a sum of four or five thousand pounds, at the 
least, to my remembrance, for his pains to recom- 
pense him. ‘To the payment thereof every bishop, 
abbot, and the rest of the clergy were after the rate 
of their abilities liberal contributors, hoping that this 
portion should be to his contentation. Whereupon 
Tunstal, Bishop of Durham, Clarke, Bishop of Bath, 
and as far as I can call to mind, Vaysye, Bishop of 
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Exeter, repaired unto him, declaring how thank- 
fully for his travels to their discharge in God’s cause 
bestowed, they reckoned themselves bounden to con- 
sider him. And that albeit they could not accord- 
ing to his desert, so worthily as they gladly would, 
requite him therefor, but must refer that only to 
the goodness of God; yet for a small part of re- 
compense in respect of his estate, so unequal to his 
worthiness, in the name of their whole convoca- 
tion they presented unto him that sum, which they 
desired him to take in good part. 

Who, forsaking it, said, that like as it was no 
small comfort unto him that so wise and learned 
men so well accepted his simple doings, for which 
he never intended to receive reward but at the 
hands of God only, to whom alone was the thank 
thereof chiefly to be ascribed ; so gave he most 
humble thanks unto their honours all for their so 
bountiful and friendly consideration. 

When they, for all their importunate pressing 
upon him (that few would have weened he could 
have refused) could by no means make him to take 
it, then besought they him to be content yet that 
they might bestow it on his wife and children. 
‘“* Not so, my lords,” quoth he, “I had liever see it 
cast into the Thames, than either I or any of mine 
should have thereof the worth of a penny. For 
though your offer, my lords, be indeed very friendly 
and honourable, yet set I so much by my pleasure, 
and so little by my profit, that I would not in good 
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faith, have lost the rest of so many a night’s sleep 
as was spent upon the same, for much more than 
your liberal offer. And yet wish would I for all 
that, upon condition that all heresies were sup- 
pressed, that all my books were burned, and my 
labour utterly lost.” Thus departing were they 
fain to restore unto every man his own again. 


IV. In the Tower. 


Now when he had remained in the Tower little 
more than a month, my wife, longing to see her 
father, by her earnest suit at length got leave to 
go unto him. At whose coming, after the Seven 
Psalms and Litany, among other communication 
he said unto her: “I believe, Megg, that they 
that have put me here ween that they have done 
me a high displeasure; but I assure thee on my 
faith, mine own good daughter, if it had not been 
for my wife and ye that be my children (whom I 
account the chief part of my charge), I would not 
have failed long ere this to have closed myself in as 
straight a room, and straighter too. But since I am 
come hither without mine own desert, I trust that 
God of His goodness will discharge me of my care, 
and with His gracious help supply my lack among 
you. I find no cause, I thank God, Megg, to reckon 
myself in worse case here than in mine own house, 
for methinketh God maketh me a wanton, and 
setteth me on His lap and dandleth me.” 
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Thus, by his gracious demeanour in tribulation, 
appeared it that all the trouble that ever chanced 
unto him, by his patient sufferance thereof, were 
to him no painful punishments, but of his patience 
profitable exercises. And at another time, when he 
had first questioned with my wife a while of the 
order of his wife, children, and state of his house in 
his absence, he asked her how Queen Anne did. ‘‘In 
faith, father,’ quoth she, “never better.”  “2¥eiaan 
better, Megg !”’ quoth he; “alas! Megg, alas! it 
pitieth me to remember into what misery, poor 
soul, she shall shortly come.” 

After this Master Lieutenant coming into his 

‘chamber to visit him, rehearsed the benefits and 
friendship that he had many ways received at his 
hands, and how much bounden he was therefore 
friendly to entertain him, and to make him good 
cheer ; which since, the case standing as it did, he 
could do not without the king’s indignation, he 
trusted he said, he would accept his good will, and 
such poor cheer as he had. 

“‘ Master Lieutenant,” quoth he again, “I verily 
believe as you say, so are you my good friend in- 
deed, and would, as you say, with your best cheer 
entertain me, for the which I most heartily thank 
you: and assure yourself, Master Lieutenant, I do 
not mislike my cheer, but whensoever I so do, then 
thrust me out of your doors.” 
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V. Lady More. 


When Sir Thomas More had continued a good 
while in the Tower, my lady, his wife, obtained 
license to see him. Who, at her first coming, like 
a simple ignorant woman, and somewhat worldly 
too, with this manner of salutation bluntly saluted 
him: ‘“‘ What the good-yere, Master More,” quoth 
she, “I marvel that you that have been aiways 
hitherto taken for so wise a man will now so play 
the fool to lie here in this close filthy prison, and 
be content thus to be shut up among mice and rats, 
when you might be abroad at your liberty, and with 
the favour and good-will both of the king and his 
council if you would but do as all the bishops and 
best learned of this realm have done. And seeing 
you have at Chelsea a right fair house, your library, 
your gallery, your garden, your orchard, and all other 
necessaries so handsome about you, where you might 
in the company of me your wife, your children, and 
household, be merry, I muse what a God’s name 
you mean here still thus fondly to tarry.” 

After he had a while quietly heard her, with a 
cheerful countenance he said unto her: “I pray 
thee, good Mistress Alice, tell me one thing!” 
““ What is that?” quoth she. ‘Is not this house,” 
quoth he, “as nigh heaven as mine own?” To 
whom she after her accustomed homely fashion, not 
liking such talk, answered, “‘Tylle valle, Tylle vale!” 


‘“‘ How say you, Mistress Alice, is it not so?” ‘* Bone 
(1,555) 8 
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Deus, bone Deus, man, will this gear never be left ?” 
quoth she. ‘ Well then, Mistress Alice, if it be 
so?” quoth he, “it is very well. For I see no 
great cause why I should much joy in my gay 
house, or in anything thereunto belonging, when if 
I should but seven years lie buried under the ground 
and then arise and come thither again, I should not 
fail to find some therein that would bid me get out 
of doors, and tell me it were none of mine. What 
cause have I then to like such a house as would so 
soon forget his master?” So her persuasions moved 
him but little. 


VI. Condemned. 


Now, after his arraignment, departed he from the 
bar to the Tower again, led by Sir William King- 
ston, a tall, strong, and comely knight, Constable of 
the Tower and his very dear friend. Who when 
he had brought him from Westminster to the Old 
Swan towards the Tower, there with a heavy heart, 
the tears running down his cheeks, bade him farewell. 

Sir Thomas More, seeing him so sorrowful, com- 
forted him with as good words as he could, saying, 
“Good Master Kingston, trouble not yourself, but 
be of good cheer ; for I will pray for you and my 
good lady your wife, that we may meet in heaven 
together, where we shall be merry for ever and ever.” 

Soon after Sir William Kingston, talking with 
me of Sir Thomas More, said, “In good faith, Mr. 
Roper, I was ashamed of myself that at my depart- 
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ing from your father I found my heart so feeble and 
his so strong, that he was fain to comfort me that 
should rather have comforted him.” 

When Sir Thomas More came from Westminster 
to the Tower-ward again, his daughter, my wife, de- 
sirous to see her father, whom she thought she 
would never see in this world after, and also to 
have his final blessing, gave attendance about the 
Tower Wharf, where she knew he should pass by 
before he could enter into the Tower. 

There tarrying his coming, as soon as she saw 
him, after his blessing upon her knees reverently 
received, she hasting towards him, without con- 
sideration or care of herself, pressing in amongst 
the midst of the throng and company of the guard, 
that with halberds and bills went round about him, 
hastily ran to him, and there openly in sight of them 
all, embraced him, and took him about the neck and 
kissed him. Who, well liking her most natural and 
dear daughterly affection towards him, gave her his 
fatherly blessing, and many godly words of comfort 
besides. 

From whom after she was departed, she, not 
satisfied with the former sight of her dear father, 
and like one that had forgotten herself, being all 
ravished with the entire love of her dear father, 
having respect neither to herself, nor to the press 
of people and multitude that were there about him, 
suddenly turned back again, ran to him as before, 
took him about the neck, and divers times kissed 
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him most lovingly ; and at last, with a full and 
heavy heart, was fain to depart from him: the 
beholding whereof was to many of them that were 
present thereat so lamentable, that it made them for 
very sorrow thereof to weep and mourn. 


VII. The Last Scene. 


So remained Sir Thomas More in the Tower, 
more than a seven-night after his judgment. From 
whence, the day before he suffered, he sent his shirt 
of hair, not willing to have it seen, to my wife, his 
dearly beloved daughter, and a letter written with a 
coal (contained in the aforesaid book of his works), 
plainly expressing the fervent desire he had to suf- 
fer on the morrow, in these words following : 

“IT cumber you, good Margaret, much, but 
would be sorry if it should be any longer than to- 
morrow. For to-morrow is St. Thomas even, and 
the Utas of St. Peter, and therefore to-morrow I 
long to go to God: it were a day very meet and 
convenient for me. Dear Megg, I never liked 
your manner better towards me than when you 
kissed me last. For I like when daughterly love 
and dear chanky hath no leisure to look to worldly 

courtesy.’ 
| And so upon the next morrow, ee Tuesday, 
St. Thomas his eve, and the Utas of St. Peter, in the 
year of our Lord 1535, according as he in his letter 
the day before had wished, early in the morning 
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came to him Sir Thomas Pope, his singular good 
friend, on message from the king and his council, 
that he should before nine of the clock of the same 
morning suffer death; and that, therefore, he should 
forthwith prepare himself thereto. 

‘“‘ Master Pope,” quoth Sir Thomas More, “ for 
your good tidings I heartily thank you. I have 
been always much bounden to the king’s highness 
for the benefits and honours that he had still from 
time to time most bountifully heaped upon me; and 
yet more bounden am I to his grace for putting me 
into this place, where I have had convenient time 
and space to have remembrance of my end. And 
so help me God, most of all, Master Pope, am I 
bounden to his highness that it pleaseth him so 
shortly to rid me out of the miseries of this wretched 
world, and therefore will I not fail earnestly to pray 
for his grace, both here, and also in the world to 
come.” ‘The king’s pleasure is farther,” quoth 
Master Pope, “that at your execution you shall 
not use many words.” 

“Master Pope,” quoth he, “‘you do well to give 
me warning of his grace’s pleasure, for otherwise, 
at that time, had I purposed somewhat to have 
spoken ; but of no matter wherewith his grace, or 
any other, should have had cause to be offended. 
Nevertheless, whatsoever I intended, I am_ ready 
obediently to conform myself to his grace’s com- 
mandment ; and I beseech you, good Master Pope, 
to be a mean to his highness, that my daughter 
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Margaret may be at my burial.” ‘“‘ The king 1s 
content already,” quoth Master Pope, “that your 
wife, children, and other friends shall have liberty 
to be present thereat.” ‘Oh, how much beholden 
then,” said Sir Thomas More, ‘‘am I unto his grace, 
that unto my poor burial vouchsafeth to have so 
gracious consideration !” 

Wherewithal Master Pope, taking his leave of 
him, could not refrain from weeping. Which Sir 
Thomas More perceiving, comforted him in this 
wise : “Quiet yourself, good Master Pope, and be 
not discomforted, for I trust that we shall once in 
heaven see each other full merrily, where we shall 
be sure to live and love together, in joyful bliss 
eternally.” Upon whose departure, Sir Thomas 
More, as one that had been invited to some solemn 
feast, changed himself into his best apparel. Which 
Master Lieutenant espying, advised him to put it off, 
saying, that he that should have it was but a javail. 
‘‘ What, Master Lieutenant!” quoth he, “shall I 
account him a javail that will do me this day so 
singular a benefit? Nay, I assure you, were it 
cloth of gold, I should think it well bestowed on 
him, as St. Cyprian did, who gave his executioner 
thirty pieces of gold.” 

And albeit, at length, through Master Lieu- 
tenant’s importunate persuasion, he altered his ap- 
parel, yet after the example of the holy Martyr St. 
Cyprian, did he, of that little money that was left 
him, send an angel of gold to his executioner. And 
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so was he by Master Lieutenant brought out of the 
Tower, and from thence led towards the place of 
execution. Where, going up the scaffold, which 
was so weak that it was ready to fall, he said merrily 
to the Lieutenant: “I pray you, Master Lieu- 
tenant, see me safe up, and for my coming down 
let me shift for myself.” 

Then desired he all the people thereabout to 
pray for him, and to bear witness with him, that 
he should now there suffer death in and for the faith 
of the holy Catholic Church. Which done, he 
kneeled down, and, after his prayers said, turned 
to the executioner with a cheerful countenance, 
and said unto him: “ Pluck up thy spirits, man, 
and be not afraid to do thine office: my neck is 
very short, take heed therefore thou strike not 
awry, for saving of thine honesty.” So passed Sir 
Thomas More out of this world to God, upon the 
very same day which he most desired. 


FRANCISCO PIZARRO. 


By W. H. PRESCOTT. 


[Francisco Pizarro lived in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and was one of those Spanish 
soldiers of fortune who won notoriety in the con- 
quest of the various portions of South and Central 
America. We say notoriety rather than fame, for 
Pizarro was only great in resolution and steadfast 
purpose. For the rest, he was utterly unscrupulous— 
at least according to our modern ideas. The great 
work of his life was the conquest of Peru, which he 
visited in 1531, while the country was in the throes 
of a civil war between two rivals for the crown of the 
Inca, as the monarch of that country was called. 
The full story of the conquest is told in that entran- 
cing volume by W. H. Prescott entitled ‘“‘ The Con- 
quest of Peru,” from which the following passages 
are taken. | 


I. Pizarro meets the Inca. 


Tue clouds of the evening had passed away, and the 
sun rose bright on the following morning, the most 
memorable epoch in the annals of Peru. It was 
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Saturday the 16th of November, 1532. The loud 
cry of the trumpet called the Spaniards to arms 
with the first streak of dawn; and Pizarro, briefly 
acquainting them with the plan of the assault, made 
the necessary dispositions. | 

The p/aza was defended on its three sides by low 
ranges of buildings, consisting of spacious halls with 
wide doors or vomitories opening into the square. 
In these halls he stationed his cavalry in tww divi- 
sions, one under his brother Hernando, the other 
under De Soto. The infantry he placed in another 
of the buildings, reserving twenty chosen men to act 
with himself as occasion might require. Pedro de 
Candia, with a few soldiers and the artillery—com- 
prehending under this imposing name two small 
pieces of ordnance, called falconets—he established 
in the fortress. 

All received orders to wait at their posts till the 
arrival of the Inca. After his entrance into the 
great square, they were still to remain under 
cover, withdrawn from observation, till the signal 
was given by the discharge of a gun, when they 
were to cry their war-cries, to rush out in a body 
from their covert, and, putting the Peruvians to the 
sword, bear off the person of the Inca. The 
arrangement of the immense halls opening on a level 
with the p/aza seemed to be contrived on purpose 
for a coup de thédtre. Pizarro particularly inculcated 
order and implicit obedience, that in the hurry of 
the moment there should be no confusion. Every- 
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thing depended on their acting with concert, cool 
ness, and celerity. 

It was late in the day before any movement was 
visible in the Peruvian camp, where much prepara- 
tion was making to approach the Christian quarters 
with due state and ceremony. A message was 
received from the Inca, Atahuallpa, informing the 
Spanish commander that he should come with his 
warriors fully armed, in the same manner as the 
Spaniards had come to his quarters the night pre- 
ceding. This was not an agreeable intimation to 
Pizarro, though he had no reason, probably, to 
expect the contrary. But to object might imply 
distrust, or, perhaps, disclose, in some measure, his 
own designs. He expressed his satisfaction therefore 
at the intelligence, assuring the Inca that, come as 
he would, he would be received by him as a friend 
and brother. 

It was noon before the Indian procession was on 
its march, when it was seen occupying the great 
causeway for a long extent. In front came a large 
body of attendants, whose office seemed to be to 
sweep away every particle of rubbish from the road. 
High above the crowd appeared the Inca, borne on 
the shoulders of his principal nobles, while others of 
the same rank marched by the sides of his litter, 
displaying such a dazzling show of ornaments on 
their persons that, in the language of one of the 
conquerors, ‘‘they blazed like the sun.” But the 
greater part of the Inca’s forces mustered along the 
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fields that lined the road, and were spread over the 
broad meadows as far as the eye could reach. 

When the royal procession had arrived within 
half a mile of the city, it came to a halt; and 
Pizarro saw with surprise that Atahuallpa was pre- 
paring to pitch his tents, as if to encamp there. A 
messenger soon after arrived, informing the Spaniards 
that the Inca would occupy his present station the 
ensuing night, and enter the city on the following 
morning. 

This Meellivence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who 
had shared in the general impatience of his men at 
the tardy movements of the Peruvians. The troops 
had been under arms since daylight, the cavalry 
mounted and the infantry at their post, waiting in 
silence the coming of the Inca. Nothing, Pizarro 
well knew, was so trying to the soldier as prolonged 
suspense, in a critical situation like the present. He 
returned an answer, therefore, to Atahuallpa depre- 
cating his change of purpose, and adding that he had 
provided everything for his entertainment, and ex- 
pected him that night to sup with him. 

This message turned the Inca from his purpose ; 
and, striking his tents again, he resumed his march, 
first advising the general that he should leave the 
greater part of his warriors behind, and enter the 
place with only a few of them and without arms, 
as he preferred to pass the night at ‘Caxamalca. At 


the same time he ordered accommodations for him- 


self and his retinue in one of the large stone buildings 
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called, from a serpent sculptured on the walls, “the 
House of the Serpent.”” No tidings could have been 
more grateful to the Spaniards. It seemed as if the 
Indian monarch was eager to rush into the snare 
that had been spread for him. The fanatical 
cavalier could not fail to discern in it the immediate 
finger of Providence. 

It was not long before sunset when the van of 
the royal procession entered the gates of the city. 
First came some hundreds of the menials, employed 
to clear the path from every obstacle, and singing 
songs of triumph as they came, “ which in our ears,”’ 
says one of the conquerors, “sounded like the songs 
of hell.” Then followed other bodies of different 
ranks, and dressed in different liveries. Some wore 
a showy stuff, checkered white and red, like the 
squares of a chess-board. Others were clad in pure 
white, bearing hammers and maces of silver or 
copper; and the guards, together with those in 
immediate attendance on the prince, were distin- 
guished by a rich azure livery, and a profusion of 
gay ornaments ; while the large pendants attached 
to the ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 

Elevated high above his vassals came the Inca 
Atahuallpa, borne on a sedan or open litter, on which 
was a sort of throne made of massive gold of inesti- 
mable value. ‘The palanquin was lined with the richly 
coloured plumes of tropical birds, and studded with 
shining plates of gold and silver. The monarch’s 
attire was much richer than on the preceding evening. 
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Round his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds 
of uncommon size and brilliancy. His short hair 
was decorated with golden ornaments, and the 
imperial dor/a encircled his temples. The bearing 
of the Inca was sedate and dignified ; and from his 
lofty station he looked down on the multitudes 
below with an air of composure, like one accustomed 
to command. 

As the leading files of the procession entered the 
great square—larger, says an old chronicler, than any 
square in Spain—they opened to the right and left 
for the royal retinue to pass. Everything was con- 
ducted with admirable order. '\ The monarch was 
permitted to traverse the p/aza in silence, and not a 
Spaniard was to be seen. When some five or six 
thousand of his people had entered the place, 
Atahuallpa halted, and turning round with an en- 
quiring look, demanded, ‘“‘ Where are the strangers?” 

At this moment Fray Vincent de Valverde, a 
Dominican friar, Pizarro’s chaplain, and afterwards 
Bishop of Cuzco, came forward with his breviary, 
or, as other accounts say, a Bible in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other, and, approaching the Inca, 
told him that he came by order of his commander 
to expound to him the doctrines of the true faith, 
for which purpose the Spaniards had come from a 
great distance to his country. The friar then 
explained, as clearly as he could, the mysterious 
doctrine of the Trinity, and, ascending high in his 
account, began with the creation of man, thence 
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passed to his fall, to his subsequent redemption by 
Jesus Christ, to the crucifixion, and the ascension, 
when the Saviour left the Apostle Peter as his Vice- 
gerent upon earth. This power had been trans- 
mitted to the successors of the Apostles, good and 
wise men who, under the title of Popes, held author- 
ity over all powers and potentates on earth. One 
of the last of these Popes had commissioned the 
Spanish Emperor, the most mighty monarch in the 
world, to conquer and convert the natives in this 
western hemisphere; and his general, Francisco 
Pizarro, had now come to execute this important 
mission. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and 
his dark brow grew darker as he replied, “I will 
be no man’s tributary. I am greater than any 
prince upon earth. Your emperor may be a great 
prince ; I do not doubt it, when I see that he has 
sent his subjects so far across the waters, and I am 
willing to hold him as a brother. As for the Pope 
of whom you speak, he must be crazy to talk of 
giving away countries which do not belong to him. 
For my faith,” he continued, “I will not change it. 
Your own God, as you say, was put to death by the 
very men whom He created. But mine,” he con- 
cluded, pointing to his Deity—then, alas ! sinking 
in glory behind the mountains—“ my God still lives 
in the heavens and looks down on his children.” 

He then demanded of Valverde by what author- 
ity he had said these things. The friar pointed to 
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the book which he held as his authority. Atahu- 


allpa, taking it, turned over the pages a moment, then, 
as the insult he had received probably flashed across 
his mind, he threw it down with vehemence, and 
exclaimed, “Tell your comrades that they shall 
give me an account of their doings in my land. | 
will not go from here till they have made me full 
satisfaction for all the wrongs they have committed.” 

The friar, greatly scandalized by the indignity 
offered to the sacred volume, stayed only to pick it 
up, and hastening to Pizarro informed him of what 
had been done, exclaiming, at the same time, “ Do 
you not see that, while we stand here wasting our 
breath in talking with this dog, full of pride as he 
is, the fields are filling with Indians? Set on at 
once ; I absolve you.” 

Pizarro saw that the hour had come. He waved 
a white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The 
fatal gun was fired from the fortress. Then, spring- 
ing into the square, the Spanish captain and his 
followers shouted the old war-cry of “‘St. Jago and 
at them!” It was answered by the battle-cry of 
every Spaniard in the city, as, rushing from the 
avenues of the great halls in which they were con- 
cealed, they poured into the p/aza, horse and foot, 
each in his own dark column, and threw themselves 
into the midst of the Indian crowd. 

The latter, taken by surprise, stunned by the 
report of artillery and muskets, the echoes of which 
reverberated like thunder from the surrounding 
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buildings, and blinded by the smoke which rolled in 
sulphurous volumes along the square, were seized 
with a panic. They knew not whither to fly for 
refuge from the coming ruin. Nobles and com- 
moners—all were trampled down under the fierce 
charge of the cavalry, who dealt their blows right 
and left, without sparing ; while their swords flash- 
ing through the thick gloom carried dismay into 
the hearts of the wretched natives, who now, for the 
first time, saw the horse and his rider in all their 
terrors. 

They made no resistance, as, indeed, they had 
no weapons with which to make it. Every avenue to 
escape was Closed, for the entrance to the square was 
choked up with the dead bodies of men who had 
perished in vain efforts to fly ; and, such was the 
agony of the survivors under the terrible pressure of 
their assailants, that a large body of Indians, by their 
convulsive struggles, burst through the wall of stone 
and dried clay which formed part of the boundary of 
the p/aza ! It fell, leaving an opening of more than a 
hundred paces, through which multitudes now found 
their way into the country, still hotly pursued by 
the cavalry, who, leaping the fallen rubbish, hung 
on the rear of the fugitives, striking them down in 
all directions. 
| Meanwhile the fight, or rather massacre, con- 
tinued hot around the Inca, whose person was the 
great object of the assault. His faithful nobles 
rallying about him, threw themselves in the way of 
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the assailants, and strove, by tearing them from their 
saddles, or, at least, by offering their own bosoms as 
a mark for their vengeance, to shield their beloved 
master. It is said by some authorities that they 
carried weapons concealed under their clothes. If 
so, it availed them nothing, as it is not pretended 
that they used them. But the most timid animal 
will defend itself when at bay. That they did not 
so in the present instance is proof that they had no 
weapons to use. Yet they still continued to force 
back the cavaliers, clinging to their horses with 
dying grasp, and, as one was cut down, another 
taking the place of his fallen comrade with a loyalty 
truly affecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and bewildered, 
saw his faithful subjects falling round him without 
fully comprehending his situation. The litter on 
which he rode heaved to and fro as the mighty 
press swayed backwards and forwards; and he gazed 
on the overwhelming ruin like some forlorn mariner 
who, tossed about in his bark by the furious elements, 
sees the lightning’s flash and hears the thunder burst- 
ing around him with the consciousness that he can 
do nothing to avert his fate. At length, weary with 
the work of destruction, the Spaniards, as the shades 
of evening grew deeper, felt afraid that the royal 
prize might after all elude them; and some of the 
cavaliers made a desperate attempt to end the affray 
at once by taking Atahuallpa’s life. But Pizarro, 


who was nearest his person, called out with sten- 
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torian voice, ‘‘ Let no one who values his life strike 
at the Inca;” and, stretching out his arm to shield 
him, received a wound on the hand from one of his 
own men—the only wound received by a Spaniard in 
the action. 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever round 
the royal litter. It reeled more and more, and at 
length, several of the nobles who supported it having 
been slain, it was overturned, and the Indian prince 
would have come with violence to the ground had 
not his fall been broken by the efforts of Pizarro and 
some others of the cavaliers, who caught him in their 
arms. The imperial or/a was instantly snatched from 
his temples by a soldier named Estete, and the unhappy 
monarch, strongly secured, was removed to a neigh- 
bouring building, where he was carefully guarded. 

All attempt at resistance now ceased. ‘The fate 
of the Inca soon spread over townand country. The 
charm which might have held the Peruvians together 
was dissolved. Every man thought only of his own 
safety. Even the soldiery encamped on the adjacent 
fields took the alarm, and, learning the fatal tidings, 
were seen flying in every direction before their pur- 
suers, who, in the heat of triumph, showed no touch 
of mercy. At length night, more pitiful than man, 
threw her friendly mantle over the fugitives, and 
the scattered troops of Pizarro rallied once more at 
the sound of the trumpet in the bloody square of 
Caxamalca. 

That night Pizarro kept his engagement with 
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the Inca, since he had Atahuallpa to sup with him. 
The banquet was served in one of the halls facing 
the great square, which a few hours before had 
been the scene of slaughter, and the pavement of 
which was still encumbered with the dead bodies 
of the Inca’s subjects. The captive monarch was 
placed next his conqueror. He seemed like one 
who did not yet fully comprehend the extent of 
his calamity. If he did, he showed an amazing 
fortitude. ‘It is the fortune of war,” he said; and 
if we may credit the Spaniards, he expressed his 
admiration of the adroitness with which they had 
contrived to entrap him in the midst of his own 
troops. He added that he had been made ac- 
quainted with the progress of the white men from 
the hour of their landing, but that he had been led 
to undervalue their strength from the insignificance 
of their numbers. He had no doubt he should be 
easily able to overpower them, on their arrival at 
Caxamalca, by his superior strength; and, as he 
wished to see for himself what manner of men they 
were, he had suffered them to cross the mountains, 
meaning to select such as he chose for his own 
service, and getting possession of their wonderful 
arms and horses, put the rest to death. 


Il. The Inca a Prisoner. 


It was not long before Atahuallpa discovered, 
amidst all the show of religious zeal in his con- 
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querors, a lurking appetite more potent in most of 
their bosoms than either religion or ambition. 
This was the love of gold. He determined to avail 
himself of it to procure his own freedom. The 
critical posture of his affairs made it important 
that this should not be long delayed. His brother 
Huascar, ever since his defeat, had been detained 
as a prisoner, subject to the victor’s orders. He 
was now at Andamarca, at no great distance from 
Caxamalca; and Atahuallpa feared, with good 
reason, that, when his own imprisonment was 
known, Huascar would find it easy to corrupt his 
guards, make his escape, and put himself at the 
head of the contested empire, without a rival to 
dispute it. 

In the hope, therefore, to effect his purpose by 
appealing to the avarice of his keepers, he one day 
told Pizarro that, if he would set him free, he would 
engage to cover the floor of the compartment on 
which they stood with gold. Those present listened 
with an incredulous smile ; and, as the Inca received 
no answer, he said, with some emphasis, that “he 
would not merely cover the floor, but would fill 
the room with gold as high as he could reach ;” 
and, standing on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand 
against the wall. All stared with amazement, 
while they regarded it as the insane boast of a 
man too eager to procure his liberty to weigh the 
meaning of his words. Yet Pizarro was sorely 
perplexed. As he had advanced into the country, 
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much that he had seen and all that he had heard 


had confirmed the dazzling reports first received 
of the riches of Peru. Atahuallpa himself had 
given him the most glowing picture of the wealth 
of the capital, where the roofs of the temples were 
plated with gold, while the walls were hung with 
tapestry and the floors inlaid with tiles of the same 
precious metal. There must be some foundation 
for all this. At all events, it was safe to accede 
to the Inca’s proposition ; since, by so doing, he 
could collect, at once, all the gold at his disposal, 
and thus prevent its being purloined or secreted 
by the natives. 

He therefore acquiesced in Atahuallpa’s offer, 
and, drawing a red line along the wall at the 
height which the Inca had indicated, he caused 
the terms of the proposal to be duly recorded by 
the notary. The apartment was about seventeen 
feet broad, by twenty-two feet long, and the line 
round the walls was nine feet from the floor. This 
space was to be filled with gold; but it was under- 
stood that the gold was not to be melted down 
into ingots, but to retain the original form of the 
articles into which it was manufactured, that the 
Inca might have the benefit of the space which 
they occupied. He further agreed to fill an adjoin- 
ing room of smaller dimensions twice full with 
silver, in like manner, and he demanded two months 
to accomplish all this. 
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Several weeks had passed since Atahuallpa’s 
emissaries had been dispatched for the gold and 
silver that were to furnish his ransom to the 
Spaniards. But the distances were great, and the 
returns came in slowly. They consisted, for the 
most part, of massive pieces of plate, some of 
which weighed two or three arrobas—a Spanish 
weight of twenty-five pounds. The greedy eyes of 
the conquerors gloated on the shining heaps of 
treasure, which were transported on the shoulders 
of the Indian porters, and, after being carefully 
registered, were placed in safe deposit under a 
strong guard. ‘They now began to believe that 
the magnificent promises of the Inca would be 
fulfilled. But, as their avarice was sharpened by 
the ravishing display of wealth such as they had 
hardly dared to imagine, they became more craving 
and impatient. 

They made no allowance for the distance and 
the difficulties of the way, and loudly inveighed 
against the tardiness with which the royal com- 
mands were executed. They even suspected Atahu- 
allpa of devising this scheme only to gain a pretext 
for communicating with his subjects: in distant 
places, and of proceeding as dilatory as possible, in 
order to secure time for the execution of his plans. 
Rumours of a rising among the Peruvians were 
circulated, and the Spaniards were in apprehension 
of some general and sudden assault on their quarters. 
Their new acquisitions gave them additional cause 
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for solicitude ; like a miser, they trembled in the 
midst of their treasures. 

Pizarro reported to his captive the rumours that 
were in circulation among the soldiers, naming, as 
one of the places pointed out for the rendezvous 
of the Indians, the neighbouring city of Guama- 
chucho. Atahuallpa listened with undisguised 
astonishment, and indignantly repelled the charge, 
as false from beginning to end. ‘No one of my 
subjects,” said he, ‘would dare to appear in arms, 
or to raise his finger, without my orders. You have 
me,” he continued, “in your power. Is not my 
life at your disposal? And what better security 
can you have for my fidelity?” He then repre- 
sented to the Spanish commander that the distances 
of many of the places were very great; that to 
Cuzco, the capital, although a message might be 
sent by post, through a succession of couriers, in 
five days from Caxamalca, it would require weeks 
for a porter to travel over the same ground, with 
a heavy load on his back. ‘“ But that you may be 
satisfied ] am proceeding in good faith,” he added, 
“J desire you will send some of your own people 
to Cuzco. I will give them a safe-conduct, and, 
when there, they can superintend the execution of 
the commission, and see with their own eyes that 
no hostile movements are intended.’ It was a fair 


offer, and Pizarro, anxious to get more precise and 


authentic information of the state of the country, 


gladly availed himself of it. 
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After some weeks of travel—severe even with 
all their appliances—Hernando Pizarro, the leader’s 
brother, arrived before the city of Pachacamac. It 
was a place of considerable population, and the 
edifices were, many of them, substantially built. 
The temple of the tutelar deity consisted of a vast 
stone building, or rather pile of buildings, which, 
clustering around a conical hill, had the air of a 
fortress rather than a religious establishment. But, 
though the walls were of stone, the roof was com- 
posed of a light thatch, as usual in countries where 
rain seldom or never falls, and where defence, 
consequently, is wanted chiefly against the rays of 
the sun. | 

Presenting himself at the lower entrance of the 
temple, Hernando Pizarro was refused admittance 
by the guardians of the portal. But exclaiming 
that ““he had come too far to be stayed by the 
arm of an Indian priest,’ he forced his way into the 
passage, and, followed by his men, wound up the 
gallery which led to an area on the summit of the 
mount, at one end of which stood a sort of chapel. 
This was the sanctuary of the dread deity. The 
door was garnished with ornaments of crystal, and 
with turquoises and bits of coral. Here again the 
Indians would have dissuaded Pizarro from violating 
the consecrated precincts, when, at that moment, 
the shock of an earthquake, that made the ancient 
walls tremble to their foundation, so alarmed the 
natives, both those of Pizarro’s own company and 
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the people of the place, that they fled in dismay, 
nothing doubting that their incensed deity would 
bury the invaders under the ruins, or consume them 
with its lightnings. But no such terror found its 
way into the breast of the conquerors, who felt that 
here, at least, they were fighting the good fight of 
the Faith. 

Tearing open the door, Pizarro and his party 
entered. But instead of a hall blazing, as they had 
fondly imagined, with gold and precious stones, 
offerings of the worshippers of Pachacamac, they 
found themselves in a small and obscure apartment, 
or rather den, from the floor and sides of which 
steamed up the most offensive odours—like those 
of a slaughter-house. It was the place of sacrifice. 
A few pieces of gold and some emeralds were dis- 
covered on the ground, and, as their eyes became 
accommodated to the darkness, they discerned in the 
most retired corner of the room the figure of the 
deity. It was an uncouth monster, made of wood, 
with the head resembling that of a man. This was 
the god through whose lips Satan had breathed 
forth the far-famed oracles which had deluded his 
Indian votaries ! 

Tearing the idol from its recess, the indignant 
Spaniards dragged it into the open air, and there 
broke it into a hundred fragments. The place was 
then purified, and a large cross, made of stone and 
plaster, was erected on the spot. 

The simple. natives, finding that Heaven had 
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no bolts in store for the conquerors, and that their 
god had no power to prevent the profanation of 
his shrine, came in gradually and tendered their 
homage to the strangers, whom they now regarded 
with feelings of superstitious awe. Pizarro profited 
by this temper to wean them, if possible, from their 
idolatry ; and though no preacher himself, as he 
tells us, he delivered a discourse as edifying, doubt- 
less, as could be expected from the mouth of a 
soldier ; and, in conclusion, he taught them the sign 
of the cross, as an inestimable talisman to secure them 
against the future machinations of the devil. 

* *. *& * * 

Atahuallpa in his confinement continued to re- 
ceive the same respectful treatment from the 
Spaniards as hitherto. They taught him to play 
with dice, and the more intricate game of chess, 
in which the royal captive became expert, and 
loved to beguile with it the tedious hours of his 
imprisonment. ‘Towards his own people he main- 
tained as far as possible his wonted state and 
ceremonial. He was attended by his wives, who, 
as was customary, waited on him at table and 
discharged the other menial offices about his 
person. 

A body of Indian nobles were stationed in the 
antechamber, but never entered the Inca’s presence 
unbidden ; and when they did enter it, they sub- 
mitted to the same humiliating ceremonies imposed 
on the greatest of his subjects. The service of his 
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table was gold and silver plate. His dress, which 
he often changed, was composed of the wool of 
the vicuna wrought into mantles, so fine that it 
had the appearance of silk. He sometimes ex- 
changed these for a robe made of the skins of 
bats, as soft and sleek as velvet. Round his head 
he wore the /agutu, a woollen turban, or shawl of 
the most delicate texture, wreathed in folds of 
various bright colours; and he still continued to 
encircle his temples with the dor/a, the crimson 
threads of which, mingled with gold, descended 
so as partly to conceal his eyes. The image of 
royalty had charms for him, when its substance 
had departed. No garment or utensil that had 
once belonged to the Peruvian sovereign could ever 
be used by another. When he laid it aside, it was 
carefully deposited in a chest, kept for the purpose, 
and afterwards burned. It would have been sacri- 
lege to apply to vulgar uses that which had been 
consecrated by the touch of the Inca. 


III. * Wealth beyond the Dreams of Avarice.” 


The division of the treasure was now agreed 
upon. Yet, before making this, it was necessary to 


reduce the whole to ingots of a uniform standard, 


for the spoil was composed of an infinite variety 
of articles, in which the gold was of very different 
degrees of purity. These articles consisted of 
goblets, ewers, salvers, vases of every shape and 
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size, ornaments and utensils for the temples and 
the royal palaces, tiles and plates for the decoration 
of the public edifices, curious imitations of different 
plants and animals. Among the plants, the most 
beautiful was the Indian corn, in which the golden 
ear was sheathed in its broad leaves of silver, from 
which hung a rich tassel of threads of the same 
precious metal. A fountain was also much admired, 
which sent up a sparkling jet of gold, while 
birds and animals of the same material played 
in the water at its base. The delicacy of the 
workmanship of some of these, and the beauty and 
ingenuity of the design, attracted the admiration of 
better judges than the rude conquerors of Peru. 
The business of melting down the plate was 
entrusted to the Indian goldsmiths, who were thus 
required to undo the work of their own hands. 
They toiled day and night, but such was the 
quantity to be recast that it consumed a full 
month. When the whole was reduced to bars of 
a uniform standard, they were nicely weighed, 
under the superintendence of the royal inspectors. 
The total amount of the gold was found to be one 
million, three hundred and twenty-six thousand, 
five hundred and thirty-nine pesos de oro, which, 
allowing for the greater value of money in the 
sixteenth century, would be equivalent, probably, 
at the present time, to near three millions and a 
half of pounds sterling, or somewhat less than ffteen 
millions and a half of dollars. ‘The quantity of silver 
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was estimated at fifty-one thousand six hundred 
and ten marks. 

History affords no parallel of such a booty— 
and that, too, in the most convertible form, in 
ready money, as it were—having fallen to the lot 
of a little band of military adventurers, like the 
conquerors of Peru. The great object of the 
Spanish expeditions in the New World was gold. 
It is remarkable that their success should have been 
so complete. Had they taken the track of the 
English, the French, or the Dutch, on the shores 
of the northern continent, how different would have 
been the result! It is equally worthy of remark 
that the wealth thus suddenly acquired, by divert- 
ing them from the slow but surer and more per- 
manent sources of national prosperity, has in the 
end glided from their grasp, and left them among 
the poorest of the nations of Christendom. 

Pizarro prepared, with all solemnity, for a 
division of the imperial spoil. The troops were 
called together in the great square, and the Spanish 
commander, “with the fear of God before his 
ever: says the record, “invoked the assistance of 
Heaven to do the work before him conscientiously 
and justly.” ‘The appeal may seem somewhat out 
of place at the distribution of spoil so unrighteously 
acquired ; yet, in truth, considering the magnitude 
of the treasure, and the power assumed by Pizarro 
to distribute it according to the respective deserts 
of the individuals, there were few acts of his life 
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involving a heavier responsibility. On his present 
decision might be said to hang the future fortunes 
of each one of his followers—poverty or indepen- 
dence during the remainder of his days. 

The royal fifth was first deducted, including the 
remittance already sent to Spain. The share appro- 
priated by Pizarro amounted to fifty-seven thousand 
two hundred and twenty-two pesos of gold, and 
two thousand three hundred and fifty marks of 
silver. He had besides this the great chair or 
throne of the Inca, of solid gold, and valued at 
twenty-five thousand pesos de oro. To his brother 
Hernando were paid thirty-one thousand and eighty 
pesos of gold, and two thousand three hundred and 
fifty marks of silver. De Soto received seventeen 
thousand seven hundred and forty pesos of gold, 
and seven hundred and twenty-four marks of silver. 
Most of the remaining cavalry, sixty in number, 
received each eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty pesos of gold, and three hundred and sixty- 
two marks of silver, though some had more and 
a few considerably less. ‘The infantry mustered in 
all one hundred and five men. Almost one-fifth 
of them were allowed, each, four thousand four 
hundred and forty pesos of gold, and one hundred 
and eighty marks of silver, half of the compensation 
of the troopers. ‘he remainder received one fourth 
part less ; though here again there were exceptions, 
and some were obliged to content themselves with 
a much smaller share of the spoil. 
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IV. The Fate of the Inca. 


The Inca himself now loudly demanded his 
freedom. The proposed amount of the ransom had, 
indeed, not been fully paid. It may be doubted 
whether it ever would have been, considering the 
embarrassments thrown in the way by the guard- 
ians of the temples, who seemed disposed to secrete 
the treasures rather than despoil these sacred 
depositories to satisfy the cupidity of the strangers. 
It was unlucky, too, for the Indian monarch, that 
much of the gold, and that of the best quality, 
consisted of flat plates or tiles, which, however 
valuable, lay in a compact form that did little to- 
wards swelling the heap. But an immense amount 
had been already realized, and it would have been 
a still greater one, the Inca might allege, but for 
the impatience of the Spaniards. At all events, 
it was a magnificent ransom, such as was never 
paid by prince or potentate before. 

These considerations Atahuallpa urged on several 
of the cavaliers, and especially on Hernando de 
Soto, who was on terms of more familiarity with 
him than Pizarro. De Soto reported Atahuallpa’s 
demands to his leader, but the latter evaded a 
direct reply. He did not disclose the dark purposes 
over which his mind was brooding. Not long 
afterwards he caused the notary to prepare an in- 
strument, in which he fully acquitted the Inca of 
further obligation in respect to the ransom. ‘This 
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he commanded to be publicly proclaimed in the 
camp, while at the same time he openly declared 
that the safety of the Spaniards required that the 
Inca should be detained in confinement until they 
were strengthened by additional reinforcements. 

Meanwhile the old rumours of a meditated 
attack by the natives began to be current among 
the soldiers. They were repeated from one to 
another, gaining something by every repetition. 
An immense army, it was reported, was mustering 
at Quito, the land of Atahuallpa’s birth, and thirty 
thousand Caribs were on their way to support it. 
The Caribs were distributed by the early Spaniards 
rather indiscriminately over the different parts of 
America, being invested with peculiar horrors as 
a race of cannibals. 

The rumours of a rising among the natives 
pointed to Atahuallpa as the author of it. Chall- 
cuchima was examined on the subject, but avowed 
his entire ignorance of any such design, which he 
pronounced a malicious slander. Pizarro next laid 
the matter before the Inca himself, repeating to 
him the stories in circulation, with the air of one 
who believed them. <‘‘ What treason is this,” said 
the General, “that you have meditated against me, 
—me, who have ever treated you with honour, 
confiding in your words, as in those of a brother ? ” 
“You jest,” sreplied the Inca, who; perhaps, did 
not feel the weight of this confidence; “ you are 
always jesting with me. How could I or my people 
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think of conspiring against men so valiant as the 
Spaniards? Do not jest with me thus, I beseech 
you.” ‘ This,” continues Pizarro’s secretary, ‘‘ he 
said in the most composed and natural manner, 
smiling all the while to dissemble his falsehood, 
so that we were all amazed to find such cunning 
in a barbarian.” 

Yet it was not with cunning, but with the 
consciousness of innocence, as the event afterwards 
proved, that Atahuallpa thus spoke to Pizarro. He 
readily discerned, however, the causes, perhaps the 
consequences, of the accusation. He saw a dark 
gulf opening beneath his feet; and he was sur- 
rounded by strangers, on none of whom he could 
lean for counsel or protection. The life of the 
captive monarch is usually short ; and Atahuallpa 
might have learned the truth of this when he 
thought of Huascar. Bitterly did he now lament 
the absence of Hernando Pizarro, for, strange as 
it may seem, the haughty spirit of this cavalier 
had been touched by the condition of the royal 
prisoner, and he had treated him with a deference 
which won for him the peculiar regard and con- 
fidence of the Indian. Yet the latter lost no time 
in endeavouring to efface the General’s suspicions, 
and to establish his own innocence. “Am I not,” 
said he to Pizarro, “a poor captive in your hands? 
How could [ harbour the designs you impute to 
me, when I[ should be the first victim of the out- 
break? And you little know my people, if you 
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think that such a movement would be made with- 
out my orders, when the very birds in my 
dominions,” said he, with somewhat of a hyperbole, 
“would scarcely venture to fly contrary to my 
will.” 

But these protestations of innocence had little 
effect on the troops, among whom the story of 
a general rising of the natives continued to gain 
credit every hour. A large force, it was said, was 
already gathered at Guamachucho, not a hundred 
miles from the camp, and their assault might be 
hourly expected. The treasure which the Spaniards 
had acquired afforded a tempting prize, and their 
own alarm was increased by the apprehension of 
losing it. The patrols were doubled. The horses 
were kept saddled and bridled. The soldiers slept 
on their arms; Pizarro went the rounds regularly 
to see that every sentinel was on his post. The 
little army, in short, was in a state of preparation 
for instant attack. 

Men suffering from fear are not likely to be 
too scrupulous as to the means of removing the 
cause of it. Murmurs, mingled with gloomy 
menaces, were now heard against the Inca, the 
author of these machinations. Many began to 
demand his life as necessary to the safety of the 
army. 

To these dark suggestions Pizarro turned—or 
seemed to turn—an unwilling ear, showing visible 
reluctance to proceed to extreme measures with 
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his prisoner. There were some few, and among 
others Hernando de Soto, who supported him in 
these views, and who regarded such measures as 
not at all justified by the evidence of Atahuallpa’s 
guilt. In this state of things, the Spanish com- 
mander determined to send a small detachment to 
Guamachucho, to reconnoitre the country and ascer- 
tain what ground there was for the rumours of an 
insurrection. De Soto was placed at the head of 
the expedition, which, as the distance was not great, 
would occupy but a few days. 

After that cavalier’s departure, the agitation 
among the soldiers, instead of diminishing, increased 
to such a degree that Pizarro, unable to resist 
their importunities, consented to bring Atahuallpa 
to instant trial. It was but decent, and certainly 
safer, to have the forms of a trial. A court was 
organized, over which the two captains, Pizarro 
and Almagro, were to preside as judges. An 
attorney-general was named to prosecute for the 
Crown, and counsel was assigned to the prisoner. 

% *% * * # 

The charges preferred against the Inca, drawn 
up in the form of interrogatories, were twelve in 
number. The most important were, that he had 
usurped the crown and assassinated his brother 
Huascar; that he had squandered the public 
revenues since the conquest of the country by the 
Spaniards, and lavished them on his kindred and 
his minions; that he was guilty of idolatry, and 
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of adulterous practices, indulging openly in the 
plurality of wives; finally, that he had attempted 
to excite an insurrection against the Spaniards. 

These charges, most of which had reference 
to national usages, or to the personal relations 
of the Inca, over which the Spanish conquerors 
had clearly no jurisdiction, are so absurd that 
they might well provoke a smile, did they not 
excite a deeper feeling. The last of the charges 
was the only one of moment in such a trial; and 
the weakness of this may be inferred from the 
care taken to bolster it up with the others. The 
mere specification of the articles must have been 
sufficient to show that the doom of the Inca was 
already sealed. 

A number of Indian witnesses were examined, 
and their testimony, filtrated through interpretation, 
received, it is said, when necessary, a very different 
colouring from that of the original. The examina- 
tion was soon ended, and a ‘“‘ warm discussion,” as 
we are assured by one of Pizarro’s own secretaries, 
“took place in respect to the probable good or 
evil that would result from the death of Atahu- 
allpa.” It was a question of expediency. He was 
found guilty—whether of all the crimes alleged 
we are not informed—and he was sentenced to 
be burnt alive in the great square of Caxamalca. 
The sentence was to be carried into execution that 
very night. They were not even to wait for the 
return of De Soto, when the information he would 
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bring would go far to establish the truth or the 
falsehood of the reports respecting the insurrection 
of the natives. It was desirable to obtain the 
countenance of Father Valverde to these proceed- 
ings, and a copy of the judgment was submitted 
to the friar for his signature, which he gave without 
hesitation, declaring that, “in his opinion, the Inca, 
at all events, deserved death.” 

Yet there were some few in that martial con- 
clave who resisted these high-handed measures. 
They considered them as a poor requital of all the 
favours bestowed on them by the Inca, who hitherto 
had received at their hands nothing but wrong. 
They objected to the evidence as wholly insufh- 
cient, and they denied the authority of such a 
tribunal to sit in judgment on a sovereign prince 
in the heart of his own dominions. If he were 
to be tried, he should be sent to Spain, and his 
cause brought before the Emperor, who alone had 
power to determine it. 

But the great majority—and they were ten to 
one—overruled these objections, by declaring there 
was no doubt of Atahuallpa’s guilt, and they were 
willing to assume the responsibility of his punish- 
ment. A full account of the proceedings would 
be sent to Castile, and the Emperor should be 
informed who were the loyal servants of the Crown, 
and who were its enemies. The dispute ran so 
high that for a time it menaced an open and 
violent rupture; till at length, convinced that 
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resistance was fruitless, the weaker party, silenced, 
but not satisfied, contented themselves with entering 
a written protest against these proceedings, which 
would leave an indelible stain on the names of all 
concerned in them. 

When the sentence was communicated to the 
Inca, he was greatly overcome by it. He had, 
indeed, for some time, looked to such an issue as 
probable, and had been heard to intimate as much 
to those about him. But the probability of such 
an event is very different from its certainty, and 
that, too, so sudden and speedy. For a moment 
the overwhelming conviction of it unmanned him, 
and he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, “ What 
have I done, or my children, that I should meet 
such a fate? And from your hands, too,” said he, 
addressing Pizarro—‘‘ you, who have met with 
friendship and kindness from my people, with 
whom I have shared my treasures, who have re- 
ceived nothing but benefits from my hands!” In 
the most piteous tones he then implored that his 
life might be spared, promising any guarantee that 
might be required for the safety of every Spaniard 
in the army—promising double the ransom he 
had already paid, if time were only given him to 
obtain it. | 

An eye-witness assures us that Pizarro was visibly 
affected, as he turned away from the Inca, to whose 
appeal he had no power to listen, in opposition to 
the voice of the army, and to his own sense of 
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what was due to the security of the country. 
Atahuallpa, finding he had no power to turn his 
conqueror from his purpose, recovered his habitual 
self-possession, and from that moment submitted 
himself to his fate with the courage of an Indian 
warrior. 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE. 


By J. A. FROUDE. 


[This is not a formal biography of a famous 
man, but an account of the closing and the greatest 
event in his career, for “ nothing in his life — 
became him like the leaving of it.” 


In August 1591 Lord Thomas Howard, with six 
English line-of-battle ships, six victuallers, and two 
or three pinnaces, were lying at anchor under the 
Island of Flores. Light in ballast and short of 
water, with half their men disabled by sickness, 
they were unable to pursue the aggressive purpose 
on which they had been sent out. Several of the 
ships’ crews were on shore: the ships themselves 
‘all pestered and rommaging,” with everything 
out of order. 

In this condition they were surprised by a 
Spanish fleet consisting of 53 men-of-war. Eleven 
out of the twelve English ships obeyed the signal 
of the Admiral, to cut or weigh their anchors and 
escape as they might. The twelfth, the Revenge, 


was unable for the moment to follow ; of her crew 


Sir Walter Raleigh. 
(After the painting by Zuccaro, in the National Portratt Gallery.) 
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of 190, go being sick on shore, and, from the 
position of the ship, there was some delay and 
difficulty in getting them on board. 

The Revenge was commanded by Sir Richard 
Grenville of Bideford, a man well known in the 
Spanish seas, and the terror of the Spanish sailors ; 
so fierce he was said to be, that mythic stories 
passed from lip to lip about him, and, like Earl 
Talbot or Coeur de Lion, the nurses at the Azores 
frightened children with the sound of his name. 
““He was of great revenues,” they said, “of his 
own inheritance, but of unquiet mind, and greatly 
affected to wars,” and from his uncontrollable 
propensities for blood-eating, he had volunteered 
his services to the Queen ; “of so hard a complex- 
ion was he, that I (John Huighen von Linschoten, 
who is our authority here, and who was with the 
Spanish fleet after the action) have been told by 
divers credible persons who stood and beheld him, 
that he would carouse three or four glasses of wine, 
and take the glasses between his teeth and crush 
them in pieces and swallow them down.” 

Such he was to the Spaniard. ‘To the English 
he was a goodly and gallant gentleman, who had 
never turned his back upon an enemy, and was 
remarkable in that remarkable time for his con- 
stancy and daring. In this surprise at Flores he 
was in no haste to fly. He first saw all his sick 
on board and stowed away on the ballast, and then, 
with no more than 100 men left him to fight 
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and work the ship, he deliberately weighed, uncer- 
tain, as it seemed at first, what he intended to do. 
The Spanish fleet were by this time on his weather 
bow, and he was persuaded (we here take his cousin 
Raleigh’s beautiful narrative and follow it in his 
words) “‘to cut his mainsail and cast about, and 
trust to the sailing of the ship.” 


“But Sir Richard utterly refused to turn from 
the enemy, alleging that he would rather choose 
to die than to dishonour himself, his country, and 
her Majesty’s ship, persuading his company that 
he would pass through their two squadrons in 
spite of them, and enforce those of Seville to 
give him way, which he performed upon divers of 
the foremost, who, as the mariners term it, sprang 
their luff, and fell under the lee of the Revenge. 
But the other course had been the better; and 
might right well have been answered in so great 
an impossibility of prevailing: notwithstanding, 
out of the greatness of his mind, he could not 


be persuaded.” 


| The wind was light; the Sen Philip, “a huge 
high-carged ship” of 1500 tons, came up to 
windward of him, and, taking the wind out of 
his sails, ran aboard him. 


“After the Revenge was entangled with the 
San Philip, four others boarded her, two on her 
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larboard and two on her starboard. The fight 
thus beginning at three o’clock in the afternoon 
continued very terrible all that evening. But 
the great San Philip, having received the lower 
tier of the Revenge, shifted herself with all 
diligence from her sides, utterly misliking her first 
entertainment. The Spanish ships were filled with 
soldiers, in some 200, besides the mariners, in some 
500, in others 800. In ours there were none at all, 
besides the mariners, but the servants of the com- 
mander and some few voluntary gentlemen only. 
After many interchanged volleys of great ordnance 
and small shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter 
the Revenge, and made divers attempts, hoping to 
force her by the multitude of their armed soldiers 
and musketeers; but were still repulsed again and 
again, and at all times beaten back into their own 
ship or into the sea. In the beginning of the fight 
the George Noble, of London, having received some 
shot through her by the 4rmadas, fell under the 
lee of the Revenge, and asked Sir Richard what he 
would command him ; but being one of the vict- 
uallers, and of small force, Sir Richard bade him 
save himself and leave him to his fortune.” 


A little touch of gallantry, which we should 
be glad to remember with the honour due to the 
brave English heart who commanded the George 
Noble; but his name has passed away, and his 
action is an 7 memoriam, on which time has effaced 
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continued, the stars rolling over in their sad majesty, 
but unseen through the sulphur clouds which hung 
over the scene. 

Ship after ship of the Spaniards came on upon 
the Revenge, “so that never less than two mighty 
galleons were at her side and aboard her,” washing 
up like waves upon a rock, and falling foiled and 
shattered back amidst the roar of the artillery. 
Before morning fifteen several armadas had assailed 
her, and all in vain ; some had been sunk at her 
side; and the rest, “so ill approving of their 
entertainment, that at break of day they were far 
more willing to hearken to a composition, than 
hastily to make more assaults or entries.”  « But 
as the day increased so our men decreased, and as 
the light grew more and more, by so much the 
more grew our discomfort, for none appeared in 
sight but enemies, save one small ship called the 
Pilgrim, commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who 
hovered all night to see the success, but in the 
morning bearing with the Revenge was hunted like 
a hare among many ravenous hounds—but escaped.” 

All the power in the Revenge was now spent, 
all her pikes were broken, 40 out of her roo men 
killed, and a great number of the rest wounded. 
Sir Richard, though badly hurt early in the battle, 
never forsook the deck till an hour before mid- 
night ; and was then shot through the body while 


his wounds were being dressed, and again in the 
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head ; and his surgeon was killed while attending 
on him. ‘The masts were lying over the side, the 
rigging cut or broken, the upper works all shot in 
pieces, and the ship herself, unable to move, was 
settling slowly in the sea; the vast fleet of Spaniards 
lying round her in a ring like dogs round a dying 
lion, and wary of approaching him in his last 
agony. 

Sir Richard seeing that it was past hope, having 
fought for fifteen hours, and “ having by estimation 
eight hundred shot of great artillery through him,” 
‘“‘commanded the master gunner, whom he knew 
to be a most resolute man, to split and sink the 
ship, that thereby nothing might remain of glory 
or victory to the Spaniards; seeing in so many 
hours they were not able to take her, having had 
above fifteen hours’ time, above ten thousand men, 
and fifty-three men-of-war to perform it withal ; 
and persuaded the company, or as many as he could 
induce, to yield themselves unto God and to the 
mercy of none else; but as they had, like valiant 
resolute men, repulsed so many enemies, they should 
not now shorten the honour of their nation by 
prolonging their own lives for a few hours or a 
few days.” 

The gunner and a few others consented. But 
such virtue was more than could be expected of 
ordinary seamen. ‘They had dared do all which 
did become men, and they were not more than 
men, at least than men were then. Two Spanish 
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ships had gone down, above 1 500 men were killed, 
and the Spanish Admiral could not induce any one 
of the rest of his fleet to board the Revenge again, 
“doubting lest Sir Richard would have blown up 
himself and them knowing his dangerous disposi- 
tion.” | 

Sir Richard lying disabled below, the captain 
finding the Spaniards as ready to entertain a com- 
position as they could be to offer it, gained over 
the majority of the surviving crew; and the 
remainder then drawing back from the master 
gunner, they all, without further consulting their 
dying commander, surrendered on honourable terms. 
If unequal to the English in action, the Spaniards 
were at least as courteous in victory. It is due 
to them to say that the conditions were faithfully 
observed. And “the ship being marvellous un- 
savourie, Alonzo de Bacon, the Spanish Admiral, 
sent his boat to bring Sir Richard on board his own 
vessel. | 

Sir Richard, whose life was fast ebbing away, 
replied, that “he might do with his body what 
he list, for that he esteemed it not; and as he 
was carried out of the ship he swooned, and 
reviving again, desired the company to pray for 
him.” Goat 
The Admiral used him with all humanity, 
“commending his valour and worthiness, being 
unto them a rare spectacle and a resolution seldom 
approved.” The officers of the rest of the fleet, 
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too, John Higgins tells us, crowded round to look 
at him, and a new fight had almost broken out 
between the Biscayans and the “ Portugals,” each 
claiming the honour of having boarded the Revenge. 


“In a few hours Sir Richard, feeling his end 
approaching, showed not any sign of faintness, 


_ but spake these words in Spanish, and said: ‘ Here 


die I, Richard Grenville, with a Sof eeh gaad quiet mind, 
for that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought to 
do that hath fought for his country, queen, religion, and 
honour. Whereby my soul most goyfully departeth out 
of this body, and shall always leave behind it an ever- 
lasting fame of a valiant and true soldier that hath done 
his duty as he was bound to do. When he had 
finished these or other such like words, he gave 
up the ghost with great and stout courage, and 
no man could perceive any sign of heaviness in 
him.” 


Such was the fight at Flores, in that August 
of 1591, without its equal in such of the annals 
of mankind as the thing which we call history has 
preserved to us; scarcely equalled by the most 
glorious fate which the imagination of Barrere 
could invent for the Vengeur; nor did it end 
without a sequel awful as itself. Sea battles have 
been often followed by storms, and without a 
miracle ; but with a miracle, as the Spaniards and 
the English alike believed, or without one, as we 
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moderns would prefer believing, “there ensued on 
this action a tempest so terrible as was never seen 
or heard the like before.” | 

A fleet of merchantmen joined the Armada 
immediately after the battle, forming in all 140 
sail; and of these 140, only 32 ever saw Spanish 
harbour. The rest all foundered, or were lost on 
the Azores. The men-of-war had been so shattered 
by shot as to be unable to carry sail, and the Revenge 
herself, disdaining to survive her commander, or as 
if to complete his own last bafHed purpose, like 
Samson, buried herself and her 200 prize crew 
under the rocks of St. Michael’s. 
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SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 


BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


[Sir Francis Drake was born in Devonshire about 
1540. In the early part of his career he made 
several voyages to the West Indies. On his third 
voyage he saw the Pacific Ocean from the Isthmus 
of Panama. He came back with much plunder, 
and served under Essex in Ireland, which service 
was the means of an introduction to Queen Eliza- 
beth. In 1577, secretly encouraged by Elizabeth, 
and probably helped by her with a sum of money, 
he set sail on his famous voyage of circum- 
navigation. His course led through Magellan’s 
Straits to Valparaiso, which he sacked, past the Pelew 
Islands, through the Indian Archipelago, round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and home; where, in 
1581, on his return, he was knighted by the 
queen. In 1585 Queen Elizabeth gave him letters 
of mark, and his fleet burnt Santiago and sacked 
Vigo, took San Domingo and Cartagena, and finally 
“singed the King of Spain’s beard,” by burning 
his fleet in the harbour of Cadiz, in 1587. In 
1588 he helped to defeat the Armada, and in 
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the next year commanded an expedition against 
Spain and Portugal, which sacked Coruna and 
burnt Vigo. In 1595 he commanded, with Sir John 
Hawkins, in an expedition against the West Indies, 
and died in 1596. The following passages from 
various sources deal with some of the outstanding 
incidents of his adventurous career.] 


I. The Great Voyage. 


CapTaIn Francis DRAKE having in a former 
voyage, in the years 1572 and 1573 (the description 
whereof is already imparted to the view of the 
world), had a sight, and only a sight, of the South 
Atlantic, and thereupon either conceiving a new, or 
renewing a former desire, of sailing on the same, in 
an English bottom ; he so cherished thenceforward 
this his noble desire and resolution in himself, that 
notwithstanding he was hindered for some years, 
partly by secret envy at home, and partly by public 
service for his Prince and country abroad (whereof 
Ireland under Walter, Earl of Essex, gives honour- 
able testimony), yet, against the year 1577, by 
gracious commission from his sovereign, and with 
the help of divers friends adventurers, he had fitted 
himself with five ships. | 

1. The Pelican, admiral, burthen 100 tons, 
Captain-General Francis Drake. 

2. The E/zabeth, vice-admiral, burthen 80 tons, 
Captain John Winter. | 
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3. The Marigold, a bark of 30 tons, Captain 
John Thomas. 

4. The Swan, a flyboat of 50 tons, Captain 
John Chester. 

5. The Christopher, a pinnace of rs tons, 
Captain Thomas Moone. 

These ships he manned with 164 able and 
suficient men, and furnished them also with such 
plentiful provision of all things necessary, as so 
long and dangerous a voyage did seem to reguire ; 
and amongst the rest, with certain pinnaces ready 
framed, but carried aboard in pieces, to be new 
set up in smoother water, when occasion served. 
Neither had he omitted to make provision also 
for ornament and delight, carrying for this purpose 
with him expert musicians, rich furniture (all 
the vessels for his table, yea, many belonging 
even to the cook-room, being of pure silver), 
and divers shows of all sorts of curious workman- 
ship, whereby the civility and magnificence of his 
native country might, amongst all nations whither- 
soever he should come, be the more admired. 

Being thus appointed, we set sail out of the 
Sound of Plymouth, about five of the clock in the 
afternoon, November 15, of the same weer (1 577), 


IT. e4mong the Patagous. 


On the 2oth of June we entered Port St. Julian, 
which standeth in 49 deg. 30 min., and hath on 
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the south side of the harbour peaked rocks like 
towers, and within the harbour many islands. 

Being now come to anchor, and all things 
fitted and made safe aboard, our General with 
certain of his company (June 22) rowed further 
in with a boat to find out some convenient place 
which might yield us fresh water during the 
time of our abode there, and furnish us with supply 
for provision to take to sea with us at our depart- 
ure; which work, as it was of great necessity, 
and therefore carefully to be performed, so did not 
he think himself discharged of his duty if he him- 
self bestowed not the first care therein, as his use 
was at all times in all other things belonging to the 
relieving of our wants and the maintenance of our 
good estate, by the supply of what was needful. 

Presently upon his landing he was visited by 
two of the inhabitants of the place, whom Magellan 
named Patagous, or rather Pentagours, from their 
huge stature and strength proportionable. These, 
as they seemed greatly to rejoice at his arrival, so 
did they show themselves very familiar, receiving at 
our General’s hands whatsoever he gave them, and 
taking great pleasure in seeing Master Oliver, the 
master gunner of the Admiral, to shoot an English 
arrow, trying with him to shoot at length, but came 
nothing near him. 

Not long after came one more of the same 
caste, but of a sourer sort, for he, disliking of the 
familiarity which his fellows had used, seemed very 
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angry with them, and strove earnestly to withdraw 
them, and to turn them to become our enemies ; 
which our General with his men not suspecting in 
them, used them as before; and one Mr. Robert 
Winter, thinking of pleasure to shoot an arrow at 
length, as Mr. Oliver had done before, that he which 
came last also might have a sight thereof, the string 
of his bow brake, which, as before it was a terror 
unto them, so now broken it gave them great 
encouragement and boldness, and as they thought, 
great advantage in their treacherous intent and 
purpose, not imagining that our calivers, swords, 
and targets, were any munition or weapon of war. 

In which persuasion (as the General with his 
company were quietly, without any suspicion of 
evil, going down towards his boat) they suddenly, 
being prepared and gotten by stealth behind them, 
shot their arrows, and chiefly at him which had the 
bow, not suffering him to string the same again, 
which he was about to have done, as well as he 
could ; but being wounded in the shoulder at the 
first shot and turning about, was sped with an 
arrow, which pierced his lungs, yet he fell not. 
But the master gunner, being ready to shoot with 
his caliver, which took not fire in levelling thereof, 
was presently slain outright. 

In this extremity, if our General had not been 
both expert in such affairs, able to judge, and give 
present direction in the danger thereof, and had 
net valiantly thrust himself into the dance against 
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these monsters, there had no one of our men that 
there were landed escaped with life. He therefore 
giving order that no man should keep any certain 
ground, but shift from place to place, encroaching 
still upon the enemy, using their targets and other 
weapons for the defence of their bodies; and that 
they should break so many arrows as by any means 
they could come by, being shot at them, wherein 
he himself was very diligent, and careful also in 
calling on them, knowing that their arrows being 
once spent, they should have these enemies at their 
devotion and pleasure, to kill or save; and this 
order being accordingly taken, himself, I say, with 
a good courage and trust in the true and living God, 
taking and shooting off the same piece which the 
gunner could not make to take fire, dispatched the 
first beginner of the quarrel, the same man which 
slew our master gunner. 

For the piece being charged with a bullet, and 
hail-shot, and well aimed, tore out his inside, with 
great torment, as it seemed by his cry, which was 
so hideous and horrible a roar, as if ten bulls had 
joined together in roaring, wherewith the courage 
of his partners was so abated, and their hearts ap- 
palled, that notwithstanding divers of their fellows 
and countrymen appeared out of the woods on 
each side, yet they were glad, by flying away, to 
save themselves, quietly suffering our men either to 
depart or stay. Our General chose rather to depart 
than to take further revenge of them, which now he 
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might, by reason of his wounded man, whom for 
many good parts he loved dearly, and therefore 
would rather have saved him than slain an hundred 
enemies; but being past recovery, he died the 
second day after his being brought aboard again. 
That night our master gunner’s body being left 
ashore, for the speedier bringing of the other 
aboard, our General himself the next day, with his 
boat well appointed, returned to the shore to fetch 
it likewise, which they found lying where it was 
left, but stripped of his uppermost garment, and 
having an English arrow stuck in his right eye. 
Both of these dead bodies were laid together in 
one grave, with such reverence as was fit for the 
earthen tabernacles of immortal souls, and with such 
commendable ceremonies as belong unto soldiers of 
worth in time of war, which they most truly and 


rightfully deserved. 


ELL Treachery. 


Certain plots among our men had been laid before 
the voyage began, in England: the very model of 
them was showed and declared to our General in his 
garden at Plymouth before his setting sail, which 
yet he either would not credit, as true or likely of a 
person whom he loved so dearly, and was persuaded 
of to love him likewise unfeignedly, or thought by 
love and benefits to remove and remedy it, if there 
were any evil purposes conceived against him. 
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And therefore he did not only continue (to this 
suspected and accused person) all countenance, 
credit, and courtesies, which he was wont to show 
and give him ; but increased them, using him in a 
manner as another himself ; giving him the second 
place in all companies, in his presence ; leaving in 
his hand the state, as it were, of his own person in 
his absence ; imparting unto him all his counsels ; 
allowing him free liberty in all things that were 
reasonable; and bearing often, at his hands, great 
infirmities ; yea, despising that any private injury 
should break so firm a friendship as he meant 
towards him. 

But at length, perceiving that his leniency and 
favours did little good, in that the heat of ambition 
was not yet allayed, nor could be quenched, as it 
seemed, but by blood; and that the manifold prac- 
tices grew daily more and more, even to extremities ; 
he thought it high time to call these practices into 
question, before it were too late to call any question 
of them into hearing. And therefore setting good 
watch over him, and assembling all his captains, and 
gentlemen of his company together, he propounded 
to them the good parts which were in the gentle- 
man, the great good-will and inward affection, more 
than brotherly, which he had ever since his first 
acquaintance borne him, not omitting the respect 
which was had of him among no mean personages 
in England; and afterwards delivered the letters 
which were written to him, with the particulars 
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from time to time which had been observed, not so 
much by himself as by his good friends; not only at 
sea, but even at Plymouth; not bare words, but 
writings; not writings alone, vut actions, tending to 
the overthrow of the service in hand, and making 
away of his own person. 

Proofs were required and alleged, so many and 
so evident, that the gentleman himself, stricken, with 
remorse of his inconsiderate and unkind dealing, 
acknowledged himself to have deserved death, yea 
many deaths; for that he conspired, not only the 

_ overthrow of the action, but of the principal actor 
also, who was not a stranger or ill-willer, but a dear 
and true friend unto him; and therefore in a great 
assembly openly besought them, in whose hands 
justice rested, to take some order for him, that he 
might not be compelled to enforce his own hands 
against his own bowels, or otherwise to become his 
own executioner. 

The admiration and astonishment hereat in all 
the hearers, even those which were his nearest 
friends and most affected him, was great, yea, in 
those, which for many benefits received from him, 
‘had good cause to love him; but yet the General 
was most of all distracted, and therefore withdrew 
himself, as not able to conceal his tender affection, 
requiring them that had heard the whole matter, to 
give their judgments, as they would another day 
answer it unto their prince and unto Almighty God, 
Judge of all the earth. Therefore they all, above 
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40 in number, the chiefest of place and judgment in 
the whole fleet, after they had discussed diversely of 
the case, and alleged whatsoever came in their minds, 
or could be there produced by any of his other 
friends, with their own hands, under seal adjudged 
that: He had deserved death: And that it stood, 
by no means with their safety, to let him live ; And 
therefore they remitted the manner thereof, with 
the rest of the circumstances, to the General. 

This judgment, and as it were assize, was held 
on land, in one of the islands of that port, which 
afterwards, in memory hereof was called the Island 
of True Justice and Judgment. 

Now after this verdict was thus returned unto 
our General (unto whom, for his company, Her 
Majesty, before his departure, had committed her 
sword, to use for his safety, with this word: We 
do account that he which striketh at thee, Drake, 
striketh at us), he called for the guilty party, and 
caused to be read unto him the several verdicts 
which were written and pronounced of him; which 
being acknowledged for the most part (for none had 
given heavier sentence against him than he had 
given against himself), our General proposed unto 
him this choice: Whether he would take, to be 
executed in this island? or to be set on land on the 
main? or return into England, there to answer his 
deed before the Lords of her Majesty’s Council? 

He most humbly thanked the General for his 


clemency, extended towards him in such ample sort ; 
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and craving some respite to consult thereon, and so 
make his choice advisedly : the next day he returned 
this answer, that: Albeit he had yielded in his heart 
to entertain so great a sin, whereof now he was 
justly condemned; yet he had a care, and that 
excelling all other cares, to die a Christian man, 
that whatsoever did become of his clay body, he 
might yet remain assured of an eternal inheritance 
in a far better life. ‘This he feared, if he should be 
set on land among infidels, how he should be able to 
maintain this assurance, feeling, in his own frailty, 
how mighty the contagion is of lewd custom. And 
therefore he besought the General most earnestly, 
that he would yet have a care and regard of his soul, 
and never jeopardise it amongst heathen and savage 
infidels. | | 
If he should return into England, he must first 
have a ship, and men to conduct it, with sufficient 
victuals; two of which, though they were had, yet 
for the third, he thought no man would accompany 
him, in so bad a message to so vile an issue, from so 
honourable a service. But if that there were which 
could induce their minds to return with him, yet 
the very shame of the return would be as death, or 
more grievous if it were possible ; because he should 
be so long a-dying, and die so often. Therefore he 
professed, that with all his heart he did embrace 
the first branch of the General’s proffer, desiring 
only this favour, that they might receive the holy 
communion once again together before his death, 
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and that he might not die other than a gentleman’s 
death. 

Though sundry reasons were used by many to 
persuade him to take either of the other ways, yet 
when he remained resolute in his former determina- 
tion, both parts of his last request were granted ; 
and the next convenient day a communion was 
celebrated by Mr. Francis Fletcher, preacher and 
pastor of the fleet at that time. ‘The General him- 
self communicated at this sacred ordinance, with 
this condemned penitent gentleman, who showed 
great tokens of a contrite and repentant heart, as 
who was more deeply displeased with his own act 
than any man else. And after this holy repast they 
dined, also at the same table together, as cheerfully 
in sobriety, as ever in their lives they had done 
aforetime ; each cheering up the other, and taking 
their leave, by drinking each to other, as if some 
journey only had been in hand. 

After dinner, all things being brought in a 
readiness, by him that supplied the room of the 
provost-marshal ; without any dallying or delaying 
the time, he came forth and kneeled down, pre- 
paring at once his neck for the axe, and his spirit 
for heaven ; which having done without long cere- 
mony, as who had before digested this whole 
tragedy, he desired all the rest to pray for him, and 
willed the executioner to do his office, not to fear 
nor spare. 
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IVa fhe Pilot. 
Falling with a bay called Philips Bay, in 32 deg. 


or thereabout, November 30, we came to anchor, 
and forthwith manned and sent our boat to discover 
what likelihood the place would offer to afford us 
such things as we stood in need of. Our boat doing 
her uttermost endeavour in a diligent search, yet 
after long travel could find no appearance of hope 
for relief, either of fresh water: huge herds of wild 
buffes they might discern, but not so much as any 
sign of any inhabitant thereabout. Yet in their 
return to us, they descried within the bay an Indian 
with his canoe, as he was a-fishing: him they 
brought aboard our General, canoe and all, as he 
was in it. 

A comely personage, and of a goodly stature ; 
his apparel was a white garment, reaching scarcely 
to his knees; his arms and legs were naked; his 
hair upon his head very long; without a beard, as 
all the Indians for the most part are. He seemed 
very gentle, of mild and humble nature, being very 
tractable to learn the use of everything, and most 
grateful for such things as our General bestow ed 
upon him. In him we might see a most lively 
pattern of the harmless disposition of that people, 
and how grievous a thing it is that they should by 
any means be so abused as all those are whom the 
Spaniards have any command or power over. 

This man being courteously entertained, and his 
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pains of coming doubly requited, after we had 
showed him, partly by signs, and partly by such 
things as we had, what things we needed, and would 
gladly receive by his means, upon exchange of such 
things as he would desire, we sent him away with 
our boat, and his own canoe (which was made of 
reed straw) to land him where he would. Who 
being landed, and willing our men to stay his return, 
was immediately met with by two or three of his 
friends; to whom, imparting his news, and showing 
what gifts he had received, he gave so great content, 
that they willingly furthered his purpose ; so that, 
after certain hours of our men’s abode there, he with 
divers others (among whom was their head or 
captain) made their return, bringing with them their 
loadings of such things as they thought would do us 
good: as some hens, eggs, a fat hog, and such like. 
All which (that our men might be without all 
suspicion of all evil to be meant or intended by 
them) they sent in one of their canoes, a reasonable 
distance from off the shore, to our boat, the sea-gate 
being at that present very great; and their captain, 
having sent back his horse, would needs commit 
himself to the credit of our men, though strangers, 
and come with them to our General, without any 
of his own acquaintance or countrymen with him. 
By his coming, as we understood that there was 
no means or way to have our necessities relieved in 
this place; so he offered himself to be our pilot to a 
place, and that a good harbour, not far back to the 
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southward again, where, by way of traffic, we might 
have at pleasure both water and those other things 
which we stood in need of. ‘This offer our General 
very gladly received, and so much the rather, for 
that the place intended was near about the place 
appointed for the rendezvous of our fleet. Omitting 
therefore our purpose of pursuing the buftes formerly 
spoken of, of which we had otherwise determined, if 
possible, to have killed some; this good news of better 
provision, and more easy to come by, drew us away: 
and so the fifth day after our arrival, viz. December 
4th, we departed hence, and the next day, December 
sth, by the willing conduct of our new Indian pilot, 
we came to anchor in the desired harbour. 

This harbour the Spaniards call Valparaiso, 
and the town adjoining Saint James of Chili: it 
stands in 35 deg. 40 min., where, albeit, we neither 
met with our ships nor heard of them; yet there 
was no good thing which the place afforded, or 
which our necessities indeed for the present re- 
quired, but we had the same in great abundance: 
amongst other things, we found in the town divers 
storehouses of the wines of Chili; and in the 
harbour, a ship called the Captain of Moriali, or the 
Grand Captain of the South, Admiral to the Islands 
of Solomon, laden for the most part with the same 
kind of liquors; only there was besides a certain 
quantity of fine gold of Baldinia, and a great cross of 
gold beset with emeralds, on which was nailed a god 
of the same metal. 
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We spent some time in refreshing ourselves, and 
easing this ship of so heavy a burden, and on the 
8th day of the same month (having in the meantime 
sufficiently stored ourselves with necessaries, as wine, 
bread, bacon, etc., for a long season), we set sail, 
returning back towards the line, carrying again our 
Indian pilot with us, whom our General bountifully 
rewarded and enriched with many good things, 
which pleased him exceedingly, and caused him by 
the way to be landed in the place where he desired. 

Our necessities being thus to our content re- 
lieved, our next care was the regaining (if possible) 
of the company of our ships, so long severed from 
us; neither would anything have satisfied our 
General or us so well as the happy meeting, or 
good news of them: this way therefore (all other 
thoughts for the present set apart) were all our 
studies and endeavours bent, how to fit it so as that 
no opportunity of meeting them might be passed 
over. 


V. The Sleeping Spaniard. 


As we sailed along, continually searching for fresh 
water, we came to a place called Tarapaca, and 
landing there we lighted on a Spaniard who lay 
asleep, and had lying by him 13 bars of silver, 
weighing in all about 4,000 Spanish ducats ; we 
would not (could we have chosen) have awakened 
him of his nap; but seeing we, against our wills, 
did him that injury, we freed him of his charge, 
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which otherwise perhaps would have kept him 
waking, and so left him to take out (if it pleased 
him) the other part of his sleep in more security. 

Our search for water still continuing, as we 
landed again not far from thence, we met a Spaniard 
with an Indian boy, driving eight lambs or Peruvian 
sheep: each sheep bore two leathern bags, and in 
each bag was 50 pounds’ weight of refined silver, 
in the whole 800 weight. We could not endure 
to see a gentleman Spaniard turned carrier so, and 
therefore without entreaty we offered our service 
and became drovers, only his directions were not so 
perfect that we could keep the way which he in- 
tended ; for almost as soon as he was parted from 
us, we with our new kind of carriages, were come 
unto our boats. 


VI. How the Armada was delayed. 


Here follows a brief relation of the notable service 
performed by Sir Francis Drake upon the Spanish 
Fleet prepared in the Road of Cadiz, and of his 
destroying of 100 sail of barques; passing from 
thence all along the coast to Cape Sacre, where he 
also took certain forts; and so to the mouth of the 
river of Lisbon, and thence crossing over to the isle 
of St. Michael, surprised a mighty carack called the 
Santa Philip, coming out of the East India, which 
was the first of that kind that ever was seen in 


England. Performed in the year 1587. 
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Her Majesty, being informed of a mighty pre- 
paration by sea, begun in Spain, for the invasion of 
England, by good advice of her grave and prudent 
Council, thought it expedient to prevent the same. 
Whereupon she caused a fleet of some thirty sail to 
be rigged and furnished with all things necessary. 
Over that fleet she appointed General Sir Francis 
Drake (of whose manifold former good services she 
had sufficient proof), to whom she caused four ships 
of her Navy Royal to be delivered; to wit: the 
Bonaventure, wherein himself went as General; the 
Lion, under the conduct of Master William Borough, 
Controller of the Navy; the Dreadnought, under 
the command of Master Thomas Venner; and the 
Rambow, captain whereof was Master Henry Bel- 
lingham. Unto which four ships, two of her 
pinnaces were appointed as handmaids. ‘There were 
also added unto this fleet certain tall ships of the 
City of London; of whose especial good service the 
General made particular mention in his private 
letters directed to Her Majesty. This fleet set sail 
from the Sound of Plymouth, in the month of April, 
towards the coast of Spain. 

The 16th of the said month, we met, in the 
latitude of 40 degrees, with two ships of Middel- 
burg, which came from Cadiz; by which we 
understood that there was great store of warlike 
provision at Cadiz and thereabout, ready to come 
for Lisbon. Upon this information, our General, 
with all speed possible, bending himself thither to 
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cut off their said forces and provisions, upon the 
19th of April entered with his fleet into the harbour 
of Cadiz, where, at our first entering, we were 
assailed over against the town by six galleys, which 
notwithstanding in short time retired under their 
fortress. 

There were in the road sixty ships, and divers 
other small vessels, under the fortress. There fled 
about twenty French ships to Puerto Real, and 
some small Spanish vessels that might pass the 
shoals. At our first coming in, we sunk with our 
shot a ship of Ragusa, of 1000 tons, furnished with 
forty pieces of brass, and very richly laden. There 
came two galleys more from Santa Maria port, and 
two from Puerto Real, which shot freely at us, but 
altogether in vain; for they went away with the 
blows, well beaten for their pains. 

Before night, we had taken thirty of the said 
ships, and became masters of the road, in despite of 
the galleys, which were glad to retire them under 
the fort. In the numbers of which ships there was 
one new ship of an extraordinary bigness in burden, 
above 1,200 tons, belonging to the Marques of 
Santa Cruz, being at that instant High Admiral of 
Spain. Five of them were great ships of. Biscay, 
whereof four we fired, as they were taking in the 
king’s provision of victuals for the furnishing of his 
fleet at Lisbon; the fifth being a ship about 1000 
tons in burden, laden with iron spikes, nails, iron 
hoops, horse-shoes, and other like necessaries, bound 
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for the West Indies, we fired in like manner. Also 
we took a ship of 250 tons, laden with wines for 
the king’s provision, which we carried out to the 
sea with us, and there discharged the said wines for 
our own store, and afterwards set on fire. More- 
over we took three fly-boats of 300 tons apiece, 
laden with biscuit; whereof one was half unladen 
by us in the harbour, and there fired, and the other 
two we took in our company to the sea. Likewise 
there were fired by us ten other ships, which were 
laden with wine, raisins, figs, oils, wheat, and such 
like. To conclude, the whole number of ships and 
barques (as we suppose) then burnt, sunk, and 
brought away with us, amounted to thirty at the 
least, being, in our judgment, about 10,000 tons of 
shipping. 

There were in sight of us at Puerto Real about 
forty ships, besides those that fled from Cadiz. 

We found little ease during our abode there, by 
reason of their continual shooting from the galleys, 
the fortresses, and from the shore; where con- 
tinually at places convenient they planted new 
ordnance to offend us with; besides the incon- 
venience which we suffered from their ships, which, 
when they could defend no longer, they set on fire 
to come among us. Whereupon, when the flood 
came, we were not a little troubled to defend us 
from their terrible fire, which nevertheless was a 
pleasant sight for us to behold, because we were 
thereby eased of a great labour, which lay upon us 
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day and night, in discharging the victuals and other 
provisions of the enemy. | 

Thus by the assistance of the Almighty, and the 
invincible courage and industry of our General, this - 
strange and happy enterprise was achieved in one 
day and two nights, to the great astonishment of the 
King of Spain, which bred such a corrosive in the 
heart of the Marques of Santa Cruz, High Admiral 
of Spain, that he never enjoyed good day after, but 
within few months (as may justly be supposed) died 
of extreme grief and sorrow. : 

Thus having performed this notable service, we 
came out of the road of Cadiz on the F riday morn- 
ing, the 21st of the said month of April with very 
small loss, not worth mentioning. 

After our departure, ten of the galleys that were 
in the road came out, as it were in disdain of us, to 
make some pastime with their ordnance; at which 
time the wind scanted upon us; whereupon we cast 
about again, and stood in with the shore, and came 
to anchor within a league of the town, where the 
said galleys, for all their former bragging, at length 
suffered us to ride quietly. 

We now have had experience of galley-fight, 
wherein, I can assure you, that only these four of 
Her Majesty’s ships will make no account of twenty 
galleys, if they be alone, and not busied to guard 
others. There were never galleys that had better 
place and fitter opportunity for their advantage to 
fight with ships; but they were still forced to retire, 
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we riding in a narrow gut, the place yielding no 
better, and driven to maintain the same until we 
had discharged and fired the ships, which could not 
conveniently be done but upon the flood, at which 
time they might drive clear off us. 

Thus being victualled with bread and wine at 
the enemies’ cost for divers months (besides the 
provisions that we brought from home), our General 
dispatched Captain Cross into England with his 
letters, giving him further in charge to declare unto 
Her ‘Majesty all the particularities of this our first 
enterprise. 


VII. The cArmada. 


Drake’s summary of the defeat of the Armada 
is worth quoting. It was written in reply to some 
lying stories published abroad by the Spanish to 
hide their discomfiture. 

‘‘'They were not ashamed to publish, in sundry 
languages in print, great victories in words, which 
they pretended to have obtained against this realm; 
and spread the same in the most false sort over all 
parts of France, Italy, and elsewhere ; when shortly 
afterwards it was happily manifested in very deed to 
all nations how their navy, which they termed in- 
vincible, was by thirty of Her Majesty’s own ships 
of war and a few of our own merchants, by the 
wise, valiant, and advantageous conduct of the Lord 
Charles Howard, high-admiral of England, beaten 
and shuffled together even from the Lizard in Corn- 
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wall, first to Portland, when they shamefully left 
Don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty ship; from 
Portland to Calais, where they lost Hugh de Mon- 
cado, with the galleys of which he was captain ; 
and from Calais driven with squibs from their 
anchors, were chased out of the sight of England 
round about Scotland and Ireland. 

“Here, for the sympathy of their religion, 
hoping to find succour and assistance, a great part of 
them were crushed against the rocks, and those 
others that landed, being very many in number, 
were, notwithstanding, broken, slain, and taken ; 
and so sent from village to village, coupled in halters, 
to be shipped into England, where Her Majesty, of 
her princely and invincible disposition, disdaining to 
put them to death, and scorning either to retain or 
to entertain them, they were all sent back again to 
their countries, to witness and recount the worthy 
achievement of their invincible and dreadful navy. 

With all their great and terrible ostentation, 
they did not in all their sailing round about Eng- 
land so much as sink or take one ship, barque, 
pinnace, or cockboat of ours, or even burn so much 
as one sheep-cote on this land.” 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


By FULKE GREVILLE. 


[I have upon my bookshelf an old volume bound 
in vellum and printed in the old-fashioned style with 
the quaintest of spelling. It tells of the life of “the 
renowned Sir Philip Sidney,” and was written by 
Fulke Greville, who was a familiar figure at the 
Court of Queen Elizabeth. Here are a few extracts 


from this old book.] 


I. Early Days. 


I wit. now stir up my drooping memory touching 
this man’s worth, powers, ways, and designs: to the 
end that in the tribute I owe him, our nation may 
see a sea-mark, raised upon their native coast, above 
the level of any private Pharos abroad; and so, by 
a right meridian line of their own, learn to sail 
through the straits of true virtue into a calm and 
spacious ocean of humane honour. 

Sir Henry Sidney, his father, was a man of 
excellent natural wit, large heart, sweet conversation; 
and such a governor as sought not to make an end 
of the State in himself, but to plant his own ends in 
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the prosperity of his country. Witness his sound 
establishments both in Wales and Ireland, where his 
memory is worthily grateful unto this day. 

On the other side, his mother, as she was a 
woman by descent of great nobility, so was she by 
nature of a large ingenious spirit. Whence she chose 
rather to hide herself from the curious eyes of a 
delicate time, than come up on the stage of the 
world with any manner of disparagement, the mis- 
chance of sickness having cast such a kind of veil 
over her excellent beauty, as the modesty of that 
sex doth many times upon their native and heroical 
spirits. 

Of whose youth I will report no other wonder 
but this; that though I lived with him, and knew 
him from a child, yet I never knew him other than 
a man: with such staidness of mind, lovely and 
familiar gravity, and carried grace and reverence 
above greater years. His talk ever of knowledge, 
and his very play tending to enrich his mind. Soas 
even his teacher found something in him to observe 
and learn above that which they had usually read or 
taught. Which eminence, by nature and industry, 
made his worthy father style Sir Philip in my hear- 
ing (though I unseen) Lumen familie sua. 

But why do I mention this relative harmony of 
worth between father and son? Did not his country 
soon after take knowledge of him as a light or 
leading star to every degree within her? Are not 
the arts and languages which enabled him to travel 
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at fourteen years old, and in his travel to win rever- 
ence amongst the chief learned men abroad, witness 
beyond exception that there was great inequality of 
worth and goodness in him? 


Il. A Frustrated Expedition. 


The next step which he intended into the world 
was an expedition of his own projecting ; wherein 
he fashioned the whole body, with purpose to 
become head of it himself. I mean the last em- 
ployment but one of Sir Francis Drake to the 
West Indies. Which journey, as the scope of 
it was mixed both of sea and land Service ; SO 
had it accordingly distinct officers and commanders, 
chosen by Sir Philip out of the ablest governors 
of those martial times. 

The project was contrived between themselves 
in this manner ; that both should equally be gover- 
nors, when they had left the shore of England; but 
while things were a-preparing at home, Sir Francis 
was to bear the name, and by the credit of Sir Philip 
have all particulars abundantly supplied. 

The reason of which secret carriage was, the 
impossibility for Sir Philip to win the Queen 
or government (out of the value which they rated 
his worth at) to dispense with an employment 
for him so remote, and of so hazardous a nature. 
Besides, his credit and reputation with the State 
lay not that way. | 
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This (as I said) was one reason why Sir Philip 
did cover that glorious enterprise with a cloud. 
Another was, because in the doing, while it passed 
unknown, he knew it would pass without interrup- 
tion ; and when it was done, presumed the success 
would put envy and all her agents to silence. 

On the other side, Sir Francis found that Sir 
Philip’s friends, with the influence of his excellent 
inward powers, would add both weight and fashion 
to his ambition; and consequently, either with 
or without Sir Philip’s company, yield unexpected 
ease and honour to him in this voyage. 

Upon these two divers counsels they treat confi- 
dently together; the preparations go on with a large 
hand amongst our governors ; nothing is denied 
Sir Francis that both their propounding hearts 
could demand. To make which expedition of 
less difficulty, they kept the particulars of this 
plot more secret than it was possible for them 
to keep the general preparations of so great a 
journey ; hoping that while the Spaniard should 
be forced to arm everywhere against them, he 
could not anywhere be so royally provided to 
defend himself but they might land without any 
great impediment. 

In these terms Sir Francis departs for Plymouth 
with his ships, vowed and resolved that when 
he stayed for nothing but for a wind, the watch- 
word should come post for Sir Philip. 


In the mean-season the State hath intelligence 
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that Don Antonio was at sea for England, and 
resolved to land at Plymouth. Sir Philip, turning 
occasion into wisdom, puts himself into the employ- 
ment of conducting up this King; and under 
that veil leaves the Court without suspicion ; over- 
shoots his father-in-law, then Secretary of Estate, in 
his own bow; comes to Plymouth ; was feasted 
the first night by Sir Francis, with a great deal 
of outward pomp and compliment. 

Yet I that had the honour as of being bred 
with him from his youth ; so now (by his own 
choice of all England) to be his loving and beloved 
Achates in this journey, observing the countenance 
of this gallant mariner more exactly than Sir Philip’s 
leisure served him to do; after we were laid in bed, 
acquainted him with my observation of the dis- 
countenance and depression which appeared in 
Sir Francis, as if our coming were both beyond 
his expectation and desire. 

Nevertheless that ingenious spirit of Sir Philip’s, 
though apt to give me credit, yet not apt to 
discredit others, made him suspend his own, and 
labour to change or qualify my judgment ;_ till 
within some few days after, finding the ships neither 
ready according to promise, nor possibly to be made 
ready in many days, and withal observing some 
sparks of false fire breaking out unawares from 
his yoke-fellow daily, it pleased him (in the free- 
dom of our friendship) to return me my own stock, 
with interest 
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All this while Don Antonio lands not ; the fleet 
seemed to us (like the weary passenger’s inn) still to 
go further from our desires ; letters came from the 
Court to hasten it away: it may be the leaden 
feet and nimble thoughts of Sir Francis wrought 
in the day and unwrought by night, while he 
watched an opportunity to discover us, without 
being discovered. 

For within a few days after a post steals up 
to the Court, upon whose arrival an alarm is pres- 
ently taken: messengers sent away to stay us, 
or if we refused, to stay the whole fleet. Not- 
withstanding this first Mercury, his errand being 
partly advertised to Sir Philip beforehand, was 
intercepted upon the way ; his letters taken from 
him by two resolute soldiers in mariners’ apparel ; 
brought instantly to Sir Philip, opened, and read. 
The contents as welcome as bulls of excommunica- 
tion to the superstitious Romanist, when they enjoin 
him either to forsake his right, or his holy Mother 
Church, yet did he sit this first process without 
noise or answer. 

The next was a more imperial mandate, care- 
fully conveyed and delivered to himself by a Peer 
of this realm; carrying with it in the one hand 
grace, the other thunder. The grace was an 
offer of an instant employment under his uncle, 
then going General into the Low Countries ; against 
which, although he would gladly have demurred, 


yet the confluence of reason, transcendency of 
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power, fear of staying the whole fleet, made him 
instantly sacrifice all these selfnesses to the duty 
of obedience. 

Wherein how unwillingly soever he yielded 
up his knowledge, affections, public and private 
ends in that journey; yet did he act this force 
in a gallant fashion. Opens his reserved ends 
to the General; encourageth the whole army 
with promise of his uttermost assistance; saves 
Sir Francis Drake from blastings of Court, to 
keep up his reputation amongst those companies 
which he was presently to command; cleareth 
the dazzled eyes of that army, by showing them 
how even in that foreign employment, which 
took himself from them, the Queen had engaged 
herself more ways than one against the Spaniards’ 
ambition: so as there was no_ probability of 
taking away her princely hand from such a well- 
balanced work of her own. 


Ill. In the Low Countries. 


Therefore to come at the last to that diverting 
employment promised to him under his uncle in 
the Low Countries : he was, upon his return to the 
Court, instantly made for garrison, governor of 
Flushing, and for the field, general of the horse ; 
in both which charges his carriage testified to the 
world, wisdom, and valour, with addition of hon- 
our to his country by them. 
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For instance, how like a soldier did he behave 
himself, first in contriving, then in executing the 
surprise of Axil! where he revived that ancient 
and secure discipline of order and silence in their 
march; and after their entrance into the town, 
placed a band of choice soldiers to make a stand in 
the market-place, for security to the rest, that were 
forced to wander up and down by direction of com- 
manders ; and when the service was done, rewarded 
that obedience of discipline in every one liberally 
out of his own purse. 

When that unfortunate stand was to be made 
before Zutphen, to stop the issuing out of the 
Spanish army ; with what alacrity soever he went 
to actions of honour, yet remembering that upon 
just grounds the ancient sages describe the worthiest 
persons to be ever best armed, he had completely 
put on his; but meeting the marshal of the camp 
lightly armed (whose honour in that art would not 
suffer this unenvious Themistocles to sleep), the 
unspotted emulation of his heart, to venture without 
any inequality, made him cast off his cuisses, and 
so, by the secret influence of destiny, to disarm that 
part where God (it seems) had resolved to strike 
him. 

Thus they go on, every man in the head of his 
own troop; and the weather being misty, fell un- 
awares upon the enemy, who had made a strong 
stand to receive them, near to the very walls of 
Zutphen ; by reason of which accident their troops 
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fell, not only unexpectedly to be engaged within 
the level of the great shot that played from the 
rampiers, but more fatally within shot of their 
muskets, which were laid in ambush within their 
own trenches. 

Now, whether this was a desperate cure in our 
leaders for a desperate disease, or whether mis- 
prision, neglect, audacity, or what else induced it, 
it is no part of my office to determine, but only to 
make the narration clear, and deliver rumour as it 
passed then without any stain or enamel. 

Howsoever, by this stand, an unfortunate hand 
out of those forespoken trenches brake the bone of 
Sir Philip’s thigh with a musket shot. The horse 
he rode upon was rather furiously choleric than 
bravely proud, and so forced him to forsake the 
field, but not his back, as the noblest and fittest 
bier to carry a martial commander to his grave. 
In which sad progress, passing along by the rest of 
the army, where his uncle the General was, and 
being thirsty with excess of bleeding, he called for 
drink, which was presently brought him; but as 
he was putting the bottle to his mouth, he saw a 
poor soldier carried along, who had eaten his last 
at the same feast, ghastly casting up his eyes at the 
bottle. Which Sir Philip perceiving, took it from 
his head before he drank, and delivered it to the 
poor man with these words, “Thy necessity is yet 
greater than mine.” And when he had pledged this 
poor soldier, he was presently carried to Arnheim. 
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Where the principal chirurgeons of the camp 
attended for him; some mercenarily out of gain, 
others out of honour to their art, but the most of 
them with a true zeal (compounded of love and 
reverence) to do him good, and (as they thought) 
many nations in him. When they began to dress 
his wound, he, both by way of charge and advice, 
told them that while his strength was yet entire, 
his body free from fever, and his mind able to 
endure, they might freely use their art, cut and search 
to the bottom. For besides his hope of health, he 
would make this farther profit of the pains which 
he must suffer, that they should bear witness they 
had indeed a sensible-natured man under their hands, 
yet one to whom a stronger spirit had given power 
above himself, either to do or suffer. But if they 
should now neglect their art, and renew torments 
in the declination of nature, their ignorance or 
over-tenderness would prove a kind of tyranny to 
their friend, and consequently a blemish to their 
reverend science. 

With love and care well mixed, they began the 
cure, and continued it some sixteen days, not with 
hope, but rather such confidence of his recovery, 
as the joy of their hearts overflowed their discre- 
tion, and made them spread the intelligence of it 
to the Queen, and all his noble friends here in 
England, where it was received, not as __ private, 
but public news. 


Only there was one owl among all the birds, 
(1,655) 13 
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which, though looking with no less zealous eyes 
than the rest, yet saw and presaged more despair : 
I mean .an excellent chirurgeon of the Count 
Hollocks, who, although the count himself lay at 
the same instant hurt in the throat with a musket- 
shot, yet did he neglect his own extremity to save 
his friend, and to that end had sent him to Sir Philip. 
This chirurgeon notwithstanding (out of love to 
his master) returning one day to dress his wound, 
the count cheerfully asked him how Sir Philip did? 
And being answered with a heavy countenance, 
that he was not well; at these words the worthy 
prince (as having more sense of his friend’s wounds 
than his own) cries out, ‘‘ Away, villain; never see 
my face again till thou bring better news of that 
man’s recovery, for whose redemption many such 
as I were happily lost.” 

Now after the sixteenth day was passed, and 
the very shoulder-bones of this delicate patient 
worn through his skin, with constant and obedient 
posturing of his body to their art, he judiciously 
observing the pangs his wound stung him with by 
fits, together with many other symptoms of decay, 
few or none of recovery, began rather to submit his 
body to these artists than any farther to believe in 
them. 

The last scene of this tragedy was the parting 
between the two brothers ; the weaker showing in- 
finite strength in suppressing sorrow, and the stronger 
infinite weakness in expressing of it. So far did 
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invaluable worthiness in the dying brother enforce 
the living to descend beneath his own worth, and 
by abundance of childish tears bewail the public 
in his particular loss. Yea, so far was his true re- 
mission of mind transformed into ejulation, that 
Sir Philip (in whom all earthly passion did even 
as it were flash, like lights ready to burn out) re- 
calls those spirits together with a strong virtue 
but weak voice ; mildly blaming him for relaxing 
the frail strengths left to support him in his final 
combat of separation at hand. And to stop this 
natural torrent of affection in both, took his leave 
with these admonishing words, — 


Love my memory, cherish © 
my friends; their faith to 
me may assure you they are 
honest. But above all, govern 
your will and affections by 
the will and word of your 
Creator; in me, beholding 
the end of this world, with © 
all her vanities. 


And with this farewell, desired the company to 
lead him away. Here this noble gentleman ended 
the too short scene, his life; in which path, who- 
soever is not confident that he walked the next way 
to eternal rest will be found to judge uncharitably. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


By LorpD MACAULAY. 


On the 3rd of January 1642, without giving the 
slightest hint of his intention to those advisers 
whom he had solemnly promised to consult, King 
Charles sent down the attorney-general to impeach 
Lord Kimbolton, Hampden, Pym, Hollis, and two 
other members of the House of Commons, at the 
bar of the Lords, on a charge of High Treason. It 
is dificult to find in the whole history of England 
such an instance of tyranny, perfidy, and folly. 
The most precious and ancient rights of ‘the subject 
were violated by this act. The only way in which 
Hampden and Pym could legally be tried for treason 
at the suit of the King was by a petty jury ona 
bill found by a grand jury. The attorney-general 
had no right to impeach them. The House of 
Lords had no right to try them. 

The Commons refused to surrender their mem- 
bers. ‘The Peers showed no inclination to usurp 
the unconstitutional jurisdiction which the King 
attempted to force on them. A contest began, in 
which violence and weakness were on the one side, 
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law and resolution on the other. Charles sent an 
officer to seal up the lodgings and trunks of the 
accused members. The Commons sent their sergeant 
to break the seals. The tyrant resolved to follow 
up one outrage by another. In making the charge, 
he had struck at the institution of juries. In exe- 
cuting the arrest, he struck at the privileges of 
Parliament. He resolved to go to the House in 
person with an armed force, and there to seize the 
leaders of the Opposition, while engaged in the dis- 
charge of their parliamentary duties. 

What was his purpose? Is it possible to believe 
that he had no definite purpose ; that he took the 
most important step of his whole reign without 
having for one moment considered what might be 
its effects? Is it possible to believe that he went 
merely for the purpose of making himself a laughing- 
stock; that he intended, if he had found the accused 
members, and if they had refused, as it was their 
right and duty to refuse, the submission which he 
illegally demanded, to leave the House without 
bringing them away? If we reject both these sup- 
positions, we must believe, and we certainly do 
believe, that he went fully determined to carry his 
unlawful design into effect by violence; and, if neces- 
sary, to shed the blood of the chiefs of the Opposition 
on the very floor of the Parliament House. 

Lady Carlisle conveyed intelligence of the de- 
sign to Pym. ‘The five members had time to with- 
draw before the arrival of Charles. They left the 
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House as he was entering New Palace Yard, He 
was accompanied by about two hundred halberdiers 
of his guard, and by many gentlemen of the Court 
armed with swords. He walked up Westminster 
Hall. At the southern end of the Hall his at- 
tendants divided to the right and left, and formed a 
lane to the door of the House of Commons. He 
knocked, entered, darted a look towards the place 
which Pym usually occupied, and, seeing it empty, 
walked up to the table. | 

The Speaker fell on his knee. The members 
rose and uncovered their heads in profound silence, 
and the King took his seat inthe chair. He looked 
round the House. But the five members were no- 
where to be seen. He interrogated the Speaker. 
The Speaker answered, that he was merely the organ 
of the House, and had neither eyes to see, nor tongue 
to speak, but according to their direction. The 
King muttered a few feeble sentences about his 
respect for the laws of the realm, and the privileges 
of Parliament, and retired. As he passed along the 
benches, several resolute voices called out audibly, 
‘“* Privilege!” He returned to Whitehall with his 
company of bravoes, who, while he was in the 
House, had been impatiently waiting in the lobby 
for the word, cocking their pistols, and crying, “ Fall 
on.” That night he put forth a proclamation, 
directing that the ports should be stopped, and that 
no person should, at his peril, venture to harbour 
the accused members. 
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Hampden and his friends had taken refuge in 
Coleman Street. The city of London was indeed 
the fastness of public liberty, and was, in those times, 
a place of at least as much importance as Paris 
during the French Revolution. The city, properly 
so called, now consists in a great measure of im- 
mense warehouses and counting-houses, which are 
frequented by traders and their clerks during the 
day, and left in almost total solitude during the 


night. It was then closely inhabited by three 


hundred thousand persons, to whom it was not 
merely a place of business, but a place of constant 
residence. 

This great capital had as complete a civil and 
military organization as if it had been an in- 
dependent republic. Each citizen had his company; 
and the companies, which now seem to exist only 
for the sake of epicures and of antiquaries, were 
then formidable brotherhoods, the members of 
which were almost as closely bound together as 
the members of a Highland clan. How strong 
these artificial ties were, the numerous and valuable 
legacies anciently bequeathed by citizens to their 
corporations abundantly prove. The municipal 
offices were filled by the most opulent and respect- 
able merchants of the kingdom. The pomp of the 
magistracy of the capital was inferior only to that 
which surrounded the person of the sovereign. The 
Londoners loved their city with that patriotic love 
which is found only in small communities, like 
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those of ancient Greece, or like those which arose 
in Italy during the Middle Ages. The numbers, the 
intelligence, the wealth of the citizens, the demo- 
cratical form of their local government, and their 
vicinity to the Court and to the Parliament, made 
them one of the most formidable bodies in the 
kingdom. 

Even as soldiers they were not to be despised. 
In an age in which war is a profession, there is 
something ludicrous in the idea of battalions com- 
posed of apprentices and shopkeepers, and officered 
by aldermen. But in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century there was no standing army in the 
island; and the militia of the metropolis was not 
inferior in training to the militia of other places. 
A city which could furnish many thousands of 
armed men, abounding in natural courage, and not 
absolutely untinctured with military discipline, was 
a formidable auxiliary in times of internal dissension. 
On several occasions during the Civil War the train- 
bands of London distinguished themselves highly ; 
and at the battle of Newbury, in particular, they 
repelled the fiery onset of Rupert, and saved the 
army of the Parliament from destruction. 

The people of this great city had long been 
thoroughly devoted to the national cause. Many 
of them had signed a protestation in which they 
declared their resolution to defend the privileges of 
Parliament. ‘Their enthusiasm had indeed, of late, 
begun to cool. But the impeachment of the five 
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members, and the insult offered to the House of 
Commons, inflamed them to fury. Their houses, 
their purses, their pikes, were at the command of 
the representatives of the nation. London was in 
arms all night. The next day the shops were closed ; 
the streets were filled with immense crowds; the 
multitude pressed round the King’s coach, and in- 
sulted him with opprobrious cries. The House of 
Commons, in the meantime, appointed a committee 
to sit in the city, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the circumstances of the late outrage. The mem- 
bers of the committee were welcomed by a deputa- 
tion of the common council. Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, Goldsmiths’ Hall, and Grocers’ Hall were 
fitted up for their sittings. A guard of respectable 
citizens, duly relieved twice a day, was posted at 
their doors. The sheriffs were charged to watch 
over the safety of the accused members, and to 
escort them to and from the committee with every 
mark of honour. 

A violent and sudden revulsion of feeling, both 
in the House and out of it, was the effect of the 
late proceedings of the King. The Opposition re- 
gained in a few hours all the ascendency which it 
had lost. The constitutional royalists were filled 
with shame and sorrow. They saw that they had 
been cruelly deceived by Charles. They saw that 
they were, unjustly but not unreasonably, suspected 
by the nation. Clarendon distinctly says that they 
perfectly detested the councils by which the King 
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had been guided, and were so much displeased and 
dejected at the unfair manner in which he had 
treated them that they were inclined to retire from 
his service. During the debates on the breach of 
privilege, they preserved a melancholy silence. To 
this day the advocates of Charles take care to say as 
little as they can about his visit to the House of 
Commons, and, when they cannot avoid mention of 
it, attribute to infatuation an act which, on any 
other supposition, they must admit to have been a 
frightful crime. 

The Commons, in a few days, openly defied the 
King, and ordered the accused members to attend 
in their places at Westminster and to resume their 
parliamentary duties. The citizens resolved to 
bring back the champions of liberty in triumph 
before the windows of Whitehall. Vast prepara- 
tions were made both by land and water for this 
great festival. 

The King had remained in his palace, humbled, 
dismayed, and bewildered, “feeling,” says Clarendon, 
“the trouble and agony which usually attend 
generous and magnanimous minds upon their 
having committed errors;”’ feeling, we should say, 
the despicable repentance which attends the man 
who, having attempted to commit a crime, finds 
that he has only committed a folly. The populace 
hooted and shouted all day before the gates of the 
royal residence. ‘The tyrant could not bear to see 
the triumph of those whom he had destined to the 
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gallows and the quartering-block. On the day pre- 
ceding that which was fixed for their return, he 
fled, with a few attendants, from that palace which 
he was never to see again till he was led through it 
to the scaffold. 

On the 11th of January the Thames was 
covered with boats, and its shores with the gazing 
multitude. Armed vessels, decorated with streamers, 
were ranged in two lines from London Bridge to 
Westminster Hall. The members returned upon 
the river in a ship manned by sailors who had 
volunteered their services. ‘The trainbands of the 
city, under the command of the sheriffs, marched 
along the Strand, attended by a vast crowd of 
spectators, to guard the avenues to the House of 
Commons; and thus, with shouts and loud dis- 
charges of ordnance, the accused patriots were 
brought back by the people whom they had served 
and for whom they had suffered. The restored 
members, as soon as they had entered the House, 
expressed, in the warmest terms, their gratitude to 
the citizens of London. The sheriffs were warmly 
thanked by the Speaker in the name of the Com- 
mons; and orders were given that a guard selected 
from the trainbands of the city should attend daily 
to watch over the safety of the Parliament. 

The excitement had not been confined to Lon- 
don. When intelligence of the danger to which 
Hampden was exposed reached Buckinghamshire, it 
excited the alarm and indignation of the people. 
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Four thousand freeholders of that county, each of 
them wearing in his hat a copy of the protestation 
in favour of the privileges of Parliament, rode up to 
London to defend the person of their beloved repre- 
sentative. They came in a body to assure Parlia- 
ment of their full resolution to defend its privileges. 
Their petition was couched in the strongest terms. 
“In respect,” said they, “of that latter attempt 
upon the honourable House of Commons, we are 
now come to offer our service to that end, and 
resolved, in their just defence, to live and die.” 

A great struggle was clearly at hand. Hampden 
had returned to Westminster much changed. His 
influence had hitherto been exerted rather to re- 
Strain than to animate the zeal of his party. But 
the treachery, the contempt of law, the thirst for 
blood, which the King had now shown, left no 
hope of a peaceable adjustment. It was clear that 
Charles must be either a puppet or a tyrant, that 
no obligation of law or of honour could bind him, 
and that the only way to make him harmless was 
to make him powerless. 

The Commons would have the power of the 
sword; the King would not part with it; and 
nothing remained but to try the chances of war. 
Charles still had a strong party in the country. 
His august office, his dignified manners, his solemn 
protestations that he would for the time to come 
respect the liberties of his subjects, pity for fallen 
greatness, fear of violent innovation, secured to him 
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the universities, a majority of the nobles and of the 
old landed gentry. The austerity of the Puritan 
manners drove most of the gay and dissolute youth 
of that age to the royal standard. Many good, 
brave, and moderate men, who disliked his former 
conduct, and who entertained doubts touching his 
present sincerity, espoused his cause unwillingly 
and with many painful misgivings, because, though 
they dreaded his tyranny much, they dreaded demo- 
cratic violence more. 

On the other side was the great body of the 
middle orders of England, the merchants, the shop- 
keepers, the yeomanry, headed by a very large and 
formidable minority of the peerage and of the 
Pee eentry. Theo Bark of Essex, a” man “of 
respectable abilities and of some military experi- 
ence, was appointed to the command of the parlia- 
mentary army. 

Hampden spared neither his fortune nor his 
person in the cause. He subscribed two thousand 
pounds to the public service. He took a colonel’s 
commission in the army, and went into Bucking- 
hamshire to raise a regiment of infantry. His 
neighbours eagerly enlisted under his command. 
His men were known by their green uniform, and 
by their standard, which bore on one side the 
watchword of the Parliament, ‘“‘ God with us,” and 
on the other the device of Hampden, “ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum.” This motto well described the 
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line of conduct which he pursued. No member of 
his party had been -so temperate while there re- 
mained a hope that legal and peaceable measures 
might save the country. No member of his party 
showed so much energy and vigour when it became 
necessary to appeal to arms. He made himself 
thoroughly master of his military duty, and “ per- 
formed it,” to use the words of Clarendon, “ upon 
all occasions most punctually.” The regiment 
which he had raised and trained was considered as 
one of the best in the service of the Parliament. 
He exposed his person in every action, with an 
intrepidity which made him conspicuous even 
among thousands of brave men. ‘“ He was,” says 
Clarendon, “ of a personal courage equal to his best 
parts; so that he was an enemy not to be wished 
wherever he might have been made a friend, and 
as much to be apprehended where he was so as 
any man could deserve to be.”’ Though his mili- 
tary career was short, and his military situation 
subordinate, he fully proved that he possessed the 
talents of a great general, as well as those of a great 
statesman. 

We shall not attempt to give a history of the 
war. Lord Nugent’s account of the military opera- 
tions is very animated and striking. Our abstract 
would be dull, and probably unintelligible. There 
was, in fact, for some time no great and connected 
system of operations on either side. The war of 
the two parties was like the war of Arimanes and 
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Oromasdes, neither of whom, according to the 
Eastern theologians, has any exclusive domain, who 
are equally omnipresent, who equally pervade all 
space, who carry on their eternal strife within every 
particle of matter. There was a petty war in 
almost every county. A town furnished troops to 
the Parliament while the manor-house of the neigh- 
bouring peer was garrisoned for the King. The 
combatants were rarely disposed to march far from 
their own homes. It was reserved for Fairfax and 
Cromwell to terminate this desultory warfare, by 
moving one overwhelming force successively against 
all the scattered fragments of the royal party. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the officers 
who had studied tactics in what were considered as 
the best schools, under Vere in the Netherlands, and 
under Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, displayed far 
less skill than those commanders who had been bred 
to peaceful employments, and who never saw even 
a skirmish till the civil war broke out. An un- 
learned person might hence be inclined to suspect 
that the military art is no very profound mystery, 
that its principles are the principles of plain good 
sense, and that a quick eye, a cool head, and a stout 
heart will do more to make a general than all the 
diagrams of Jomini. This, however, is certain, 
that Hampden showed himself a far better officer 
than Essex, and Cromwell than Leslie. 

The military errors of Essex were probably in 
some degree produced by political timidity. He 
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was honestly, but not warmly, attached to the cause 
of the Parliament; and next to a great defeat he 
dreaded a great victory. Hampden, on the other 
hand, was for vigorous and decisive measures. 
When he drew the sword, as Clarendon has well 
said, he threw away the scabbard. He had shown 
that he knew better than any public man of his 
time how to value and how to practise moderation. 
But he knew that the essence of war is violence, 
and that moderation in war is imbecility. On 
several occasions, particularly during the operations 
in the neighbourhood of Brentford, he remonstrated 
earnestly with Essex. Wherever he commanded 
separately, the boldness and rapidity of his move- 
ments presented a striking contrast to the sluggish- 
ness of his superior. 

In the Parliament he possessed boundless in- 
fluence. His employments towards the close of 
1642 have been described by Denham in some 
lines which, though intended to be sarcastic, convey 
in truth the highest eulogy. Hampden is described 
in this satire as perpetually passing and repassing 
between the military station at Windsor and the 
House of Commons at Westminster, as overawing 
the general, and as giving law to that Parliament 
which knew no other law. It was at this time 
that he organized that celebrated association of 
counties to which his party was principally in- 
debted for its victory over the King. 

In the early part of 1643, the shires lying in 
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the neighbourhood of London, which were devoted 
to the cause of the Parliament, were incessantly 
annoyed by Rupert and his cavalry. Essex had 
extended his lines so far that almost every point 
was vulnerable. The young prince who, though 
not a great general, was an active and enterprising 
partisan, frequently surprised posts, burnt villages, 
swept away cattle, and was again at Oxford before 
a force sufficient to encounter him could be 
assembled. 

The languid proceedings of Essex were loudly 
condemned by the troops. All the ardent and 
daring spirits in the parliamentary party were eager 
to have Hampden at their head. Had his life been 
prolonged, there is every reason to believe that the 
supreme command would have been intrusted to 
him. But it was decreed that, at this conjuncture, 
England should lose the only man who united per- 
fect disinterestedness to eminent talents, the only man 
who, being capable of gaining the victory for her, 
was incapable of abusing that victory when gained. 

In the evening of the 17th of June, Rupert 
darted out of Oxford with his cavalry on a preda- 
tory expedition. At three in the morning of the 
following day, he attacked and dispersed a few 
parliamentary soldiers who lay at Postcombe. He 
then flew to Chinnor, burned the village, killed or 
took all the troops who were quartered there, and 
prepared to hurry back with his booty and his 


prisoners to Oxford. 
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Hampden had, on the preceding day, strongly 
represented to Essex the danger to which this part 
of the line was exposed. As soon as he received 
intelligence of Rupert’s incursion, he sent off a 
horseman with a message to the General. The 
Cavaliers, he said, could return only by Chisel- 
hampton Bridge. A force ought to be instantly 
dispatched in that direction for the purpose of 
intercepting them. In the meantime, he resolved 
to set out with all the cavalry that he could muster, 
for the purpose of impeding the march of the enemy 
till Essex could take measures for cutting off their 
retreat. A considerable body of horse and dragoons 
volunteered to follow him. He was not their com- 
mander. He did not even belong to their branch of 
the service. But “he was,” says Lord Clarendon, 
““second to none but the General himself in the 
observance and application of all men.” On the 
field of Chalgrove he came up with Rupert. A 
fierce skirmish ensued. In the first charge, Hamp- 
den was struck in the shoulder by two bullets, 
which broke the bone and lodged in his body. 
The troops of the Parliament lost heart and gave 
way. Rupert, after pursuing them for a short 
time, hastened to cross the bridge, and made his 
retreat unmolested to Oxford. ! 

Hampden, with his head drooping, and his 
hands leaning on his horse’s neck, moved feebly 
out of the battle. The mansion which had been 
inhabited by his father-in-law, and from which in 
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his youth he had carried home his bride Elizabeth, 
was in sight. There still remains an affecting 
tradition that he looked for a moment towards that 
beloved house, and made an effort to go thither to 
die. But the enemy lay in that direction. He 
turned his horse towards Thame, where he arrived 
almost fainting with agony. The surgeons dressed 
his wounds. But there was no hope. The pain 
which he suffered was most excruciating. But he 
endured it with admirable firmness and resignation. 
His first care was for his country. He wrote from 
his bed several letters to London concerning public 
affairs, and sent a last pressing message to the head- 
quarters, recommending that the dispersed forces 
should be concentrated. When his public duties 
were performed, he calmly prepared himself to die. 
He was attended by a clergyman of the Church of 
England, with whom he had lived in habits of 
intimacy, and by the chaplain of the Buckingham- 
shire Green-coats, Dr. Spurton, whom Baxter de- 
scribes as a famous and excellent divine. 

A short time before Hampden’s death the sacra- 
ment was administered to him. He declared that, 
though he disliked the government of the Church 
of England, he yet agreed with that Church as to 
all essential matters of doctrine. His intellect. re- 
mained unclouded. When all was nearly over, he 
lay murmuring faint prayers for himself, and for the 
cause in which he died. “Lord Jesus,” he ex- 
claimed, in the moment of the last agony, “‘ receive 
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my soul. O Lord, save my country. O Lord, be 
merciful to ” In that broken ejaculation 
passed away his noble and fearless spirit. 

He was buried in the parish church of Hamp- 
den. His soldiers, bareheaded, with reversed arms 
and muffled drums and colours, escorted his body 
to the grave, singing as they marched that lofty 
and melancholy psalm in which the fragility of 
human life is contrasted with the immutability of 
Him to whom a thousand years are as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in the night. 

The news of Hampden’s death produced as great 
a consternation in his party, according to Clarendon, 
as if their whole army had been cut off. The 
journals of the time amply prove that the Parlia- 
ment and all its friends were filled with grief and 
dismay. Lord Nugent has quoted a remarkable 
passage from the next Week/y Intelligencer :—* The 
loss of Colonel Hampden goeth near the heart of 
every man that loves the good of his king and 
country, and makes some conceive little content to 
be at the army now that he is gone. The memory 
of this deceased colonel is such that in no age to 
come but it will more and more be had in honour 
and esteem ; a man so religious, and of that prudence, 
_ judgment, temper, valour, and integrity, that he 

hath left few his like behind.” 

He had indeed left none his like behind him. 
There still remained, indeed, in his party, many 
acute intellects, many eloquent tongues, many brave 
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and honest hearts. There still remained a rugged 
and clownish soldier, half fanatic, half buffoon, 
whose talents, discerned as yet only by one pene- 
trating eye, were equal to all the highest duties of 
the soldier and the prince. But in Hampden, and 
in Hampden alone, were united all the qualities 
which, at such a crisis, were necessary to save the 
state—the valour and energy of Cromwell, the dis- 
cernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and 
moderation of Manchester, the stern integrity of 
Hale, the ardent public spirit of Sidney. Others 
might possess the qualities which were necessary to 
save the popular party in the crisis of danger; he 
alone had both the power and the inclination to 
restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. Others 
could conquer; he alone could reconcile. <A heart 
as bold as his brought up the cuirassiers who turned 
the tide of battle on Marston Moor. As skilful an 
eye as his watched the Scotch army descending 
from the heights over Dunbar. But it was when 
to the sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles had suc- 
ceeded the fierce conflict of sects and factions, 
ambitious of ascendency and burning for revenge, 
it was when the vices and ignorance which the old 
tyranny had generated threatened the new freedom 
with destruction, that England missed the sobriety, 
the self-command, the perfect soundness of judgment, 
the perfect rectitude of intention, to which the 
history of revolutions furnishes no parallel, or 
furnishes a parallel in Washington alone. 
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LEAVES FROM THE KING’S BOOK. 


THERE is in existence an interesting volume entitled 
“ Kikon Basilike,’ which is said to be the work of 
King Charles himself. Of this we are not quite 
certain, but the volume gives the king’s own view of 
the stirring events which led up to his death, and 
shows that there were at least two sides to the ques- 
tion. We append a passage treating of the famous 
impeachment of the Five Members and one dealing 
with the poor little children of the king. 


Upon His Mayesty’s going to the House of Commons. 


My going to the House of Commons to demand 
justice upon the five members was an act which my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exaspera- 
tions they could. 

It filled indifferent men with great jealousies and 
fears; yea, and many of my friends resented it as 
a motion rising rather from passion than reason, and 
not guided with such discretion as the touchiness of 
those times required. 

But these men knew not the just motives and 
pregnant grounds, with which I thought myself so 
furnished, that there needed nothing to such evidence 
~ as I could have produced against those I charged, 
save only a free and legal trial, which was all I 
desired. 

Nor had I any temptation of displeasure or 
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revenge against those men’s persons, further than I 
had discovered those (as I thought) unlawful cor- 
respondences they had used and engagements they 
had made to embroil my kingdom: of all which 
I missed but little to have produced writings under 
some men’s own hands, who were the chief contrivers 
of the following innovations. 

Providence would not have it so, yet I oe 
not such probabilities as were sufficient to raise 
jealousies in any king’s heart, who is not wholly 
stupid and neglective of the public peace, which to 
preserve by calling in question half a dozen men in 
a fair and legal way (which God knows was all my 
design) could have amounted to no worse effect had 
it succeeded than either to do me and my kingdom 
right in case they had been found guilty ; or else to 
have cleared their innocency, and removed my sus- 
picions; which, as they were not raised out of 
any malice, so neither were they in reason to be 
smothered. 

What flames of discontent this spark (though I 
sought by all speedy and possible means to quench 
it) soon kindled, all the world is witness. The 
aspersion which some men cast upon that action, 
as if I had designed by force to assault the House of 
Commons and invade their privilege, is so false that, 
as God best knows, I had no such intent; so none 
that attended could justly gather from anything 
I then said or did the least intimation of any such 
thoughts. 
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That I went attended with some gentlemen, as 
it was no unwonted thing for the majesty and safety 
of a king so to be attended, especially in discontented 
times; so were my followers at that time short of 
my ordinary guard, and no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumultuary conflict. Nor were they more 
scared at my coming than I was unassured of not 
having some affronts cast upon me if I had none 
with me to preserve a reverence to me, for many 
people had (at that time) learned to think those 
hard thoughts which they have since abundantly 
vented against me both by words and deeds. 

The sum of that business was this :— 

Those men and their adherents were then looked 
upon by the affrighted vulgar as greater protectors 
of their laws and liberties than myself, and so 
worthier of their protection. I leave them to God 
and their own consciences, who, if guilty of evil 
machinations, no present impunity or popular vin- 
dications of them will be subterfuge sufficient to 
rescue them from those exact tribunals. 

To which, in the obstructions of justice among 
men, we must religiously appeal as being an argu- 
ment to us Christians of that after unavoidable judg- 
ment which shall rejudge what among men is but 
corruptly decided, or not at all. 

: I endeavoured to have prevented, if God had 
seen fit, those future commotions which I fore- 
saw would in all likelihood follow some men’s 
activity (if not restrained), and so now hath done 
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to the undoing of many thousands; the more is 
the pity. 

But to overawe the freedom of the Houses, or 
to weaken their just authority by any violent im- 
pressions upon them, was not at all my design. I 
thought I had so much justice and reason on my 
side as should not have needed so rough assistance ; 
and I was resolved rather to bear the repulse with 
patience than to use such hazardous extremities. 


“Monday, 29th ‘fanuary 1648. 


A true Relation of the King’s Speech to the Lady 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester the day 
before his Death. 


His children being come to meet him, he first 
gave his blessing to the Lady Elizabeth, and bade 
her remember to tell her brother James, whenever 
she should see him, that it was his father’s last 
desire that he should no more look upon Charles 
as his eldest brother only, but be obedient unto him 
as his sovereign; and that they should love one an- 
other and forgive their father’s enemies. Then said 
the king to her, “Sweetheart, you'll forget this.” 

“No,” said she, “I shall never forget it while 
I live,” and pouring forth abundance of tears, pro- 
mised him to write down the particulars. 

Then the king, taking the Duke of Gloucester 
upon his knee, said, “‘ Sweetheart, now they will cut 
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off thy father’s head,” upon which words the child 
looked very steadfastly on him. ‘“ Mark, child, 
what Isay. They will cut off my head, and perhaps 
make thee a king; but mark what I say. You must 
not be a king so long as your brothers Charles and 
James do live, for they will cut off your brothers’ 
heads (when they can catch them), and cut off thy 
head too at the last; and therefore I charge you do 
not be made a king by them.” 

At which the child, sighing, said, “I will 
be torn in pieces first ;” which falling so unex- 
pectedly from one so young, it made the king 
rejoice exceedingly. 


A Relation from the Lady Elizabeth's own Hand. 


What the king said to me on the zgth of 
January 1648, being the last time I had the happi- 
ness to see him. He told me he was glad I was 
come, and although he had not time to say much, 
yet somewhat he had to say to me which he had 
not to another, or leave in writing, because he feared 
their cruelty was such as that they would not have 
permitted him to write to me. He wished me not 
to grieve and torment myself for him, for -that 
would be a glorious death that he should die, it 
being for the laws and liberties of this land, and for 
maintaining the true Protestant religion. He bid 
me read Bishop Andrew’s sermons, Hooker’s “ Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,” and Bishop Laud’s book against 
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Fisher, which would ground me against popery. 
He told me he had forgiven all his enemies, and 
hoped God would forgive them also, and commanded 
us and all the rest of my brothers and sisters to 
forgive them. He bid me tell my mother that his 
thoughts had never strayed from her, and that his 
love should be the same to the last; withal, he 
commanded me and my brother to be obedient to 
her, and bid me send his blessing to the rest of my 
brothers and sisters, with commendation to all his 
friends. So after he had given me his blessing, 
I took my leave. 

Further, he commanded us all to forgive those 
people, but never to trust them, for they had been 
most false to him and to those that gave them 
power, and he feared also to their own souls; and 
desired me not to grieve for him, for he should die 
a martyr; and that he doubted not but the Lord 
would settle his throne upon his son, and that 
we should be all happier than we could have 
expected to have been if he had lived: with many 
other things, which at present I cannot remember. 


Another Relation from the Lady Elizabeth. 


The king said to the Duke of Gloucester that 
he would say nothing to him but what was for the 
good of his soul. He told him that he heard that 
the Army intended to make him king, but it was 
a thing not for him to take upon him if he regarded 
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the welfare of his soul, for he had two brothers 
before him, and therefore commanded him upon his 
blessing never to accept of it unless it redounded 
lawfully upon him; and commanded him to fear 
the Lord, and He would provide for him. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


l. Early Years. 


Huntincpon itself lies pleasantly along the left bank 
of the Ouse ; sloping pleasantly upwards from Ouse 
Bridge, which connects it with the old village of 
Godmanchester ; the Town itself consisting mainly 
of one fair street, which towards the north end of 
it opens into a kind of irregular market-place, and 
then contracting again soon terminates. The two 
churches of All-Saints and St. John’s, as you walk 
up northward from the Bridge, appear successively 
on your left ; the churchyards flanked with shops or 
other houses. The Ouse, which is of very circular 
course in this quarter, “‘ winding as if reluctant to 
enter the Fen-country,” says one Topographer, has 
still a respectable drab-colour, gathered from the 
clays of Bedfordshire ; has not yet the Stygian black 
which in a few miles farther it assumes for good. 
Huntingdon, as it were, looks over into the Fens ; 
Godmanchester, just across the river, already stands 
on black bog. The country to the East is all Fen 


(mostly unreclaimed in Oliver’s time, and still of a 
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very dropsical character) ; to the West it is hard 
green ground, agreeably broken into little heights, 
duly fringed with wood, and bearing marks of com- 
fortable long-continued cultivation. Here, on the 
edge of the firm green land, and looking over into 
the black marshes with their alder-trees and willow- 
trees, did Oliver Cromwell pass his young years. 

Robert Cromwell, Oliver’s father, did Burgh and 
Quarter-Session duties ; was not slack but moderately 
active as a country gentleman; sat once in Parlia- 
ment in his younger years ; is found with his elder 
or other Brothers on various Public Commissions for 
Draining the Fens of that region, or more properly for 
inquiring into the possibility of such an operation ; 
a thing much noised of then ; which Robert Crom- 
well, among others, reported to be very feasible, 
very promising, but did not live to see accomplished, 
or even attempted. His social rank is sufficiently 
indicated ;—and much flunkeyism, falsity and other 
carrion ought to be buried! Better than all social 
rank, he is understood to have been a wise, devout, 
steadfast, and worthy man, and to have lived a 
modest and manful life in his station there. 

Oliver attended the Public School of Huntingdon, 
which was then conducted by a worthy Dr. Beard, 
of whose writing I possess a Book, of whom we 
shall hear again: he learned, to appearance, moder- 
ately well, what the sons of other gentlemen were 
taught in such places; went through the universal 
destinies which conduct all men from childhood to 
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youth, in a way not particularized in any one point 
by an authentic record. Readers of lively imagina- 
tion can follow him on his bird-nesting expeditions, 
to the top of ‘* Barnabee’s big Tree,” and elsewhither, 
if they choose; on his fen-fowling expeditions, 
social sports and labours manifold ; vacation-visits 
to his Uncles, to Aunt Hampden and Cousin John 
among others: all these things must have been ; 
but how they specially were is forever hidden from 
allmen. He had kindred of the sort above specified ; 
parents of the sort above specified, rigorous yet 
affectionate persons, and very religious, as all rational 
persons then were. He had two sisters elder, and 
gradually four younger, the only boy among seven. 
Readers must fancy his growth there, in the north 
end of Huntingdon, in the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Century, as they can. 


Il. Member of Parlament. 


Oliver Cromwell, Esq., appears there as Member 
for Huntingdon, at Westminster on “ Monday the 
17th of March 1627-8.” This was the Third 
Parliament of Charles: by much the most notable 
of all Parliaments till Charles’s Long Parliament 
met, which proved his last. 

Having sharply, with swift impetuosity and in- 
dignation, dismissed two Parliaments, because they 
would not “supply” him without taking “ griev- 
ances” along with them; and, meanwhile and 
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afterwards, having failed in every operation foreigr 
and domestic, at Cadiz, at Rhé, at Rochelle ; ana 
having failed, too, in getting supplies by unparlia- 
mentary methods, Charles “consulted with Sir 
Robert Cotton what was to be done;” who 
answered, Summon a Parliament again. So this 
celebrated Parliament was summoned. 

This was the Parliament which framed the 
Petition of Right, and set London all astir with 
‘bells and bonfires” at the passing thereof; and 
did other feats not to be particularized here. Across 
the murkiest element in which any great Entity was 
ever shown to human creatures, it still rises, after 
much consideration, to the modern man, in a dim 
but undeniable manner, as a most brave and noble 
Parliament. 

His Majesty saw good to confirm, and ratify 
beyond shadow of cavil, the invaluable Petition of 
Right, and thereby produce “bonfires,” and bob- 
majors upon all bells. Old London was sonorous ; 
in a blaze with joy-fires. Soon after which, this 
Parliament, as London, and England, and it, all still 
continued somewhat too sonorous, was hastily, with 
visible royal anger, prorogued till October next,— 
till January as it proved. Oliver, of course, went 
home to Huntingdon to his harvest-work ; England 
‘continued simmering and sounding as it might. 

The day of prorogation was the 26th of June. 
One day in the latter end of August, John Felton, a 
short swart Suffolk gentleman of military air, in fact 
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a retired lieutenant of grim serious disposition, went 
out to walk in the eastern parts of London. Walk- 
ing on Tower Hill, full of black reflections on his 
own condition, and on the condition of England, 
and a Duke of Buckingham holding all England 
down into the jaws of ruin and disgrace,—John 
Felton saw, in evil hour, on some cutler’s stall there, 
a broad sharp hunting-knife, price one shilling. 
John Felton, with a wild flash in the dark heart of 
him, bought the said knife; rode down to Ports- 
mouth with it, where the great Duke then was ; 
struck the said knife, with one fell plunge, into the 
great Duke’s heart. This was on Saturday the 23rd 
of August of this same year. 

Felton was tried; saw that his wild flashing 
inspiration had been not of God, but of Satan. It 
is known he repented: when the death-sentence 
was passed on him, he stretched out his right hand ; 
craved that this too, as some small expiation, might 
first be stricken off; which was denied him, as 
against law. He died at Tyburn; his body was 
swinging in chains at Portsmouth ;—and much else 
had gone awry, when the Parliament reassembled, 
in January following, and Oliver came up to Town 
again. 

The Parliament, in a fortnight more, was dis- 
solved; and that under circumstances of the 
most unparalleled sort. For Speaker Finch 
was a Courtier, in constant communication with 


the King: one day while these high matters 
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were astir, Speaker Finch refused to “put the 
question” when ordered by the House! He said 
he had orders to the contrary ; persisted in that ;— 
and at last took to weeping. What was the House 
todo? Adjourn for two days, and consider what 
tc do? On the second day, which was Wednesday, 
Speaker Finch signified that by his Majesty’s com- 
mand they were again adjourned till Monday next. 
On Monday next, Speaker Finch, still recusant, 
would not put the former nor indeed any question, 
having the King’s order to adjourn agaz instantly. 
He refused ; was reprimanded, menaced ; once more 
took to weeping; then started up to go his ways. 
But young Mr. Holles, Denzil Holles, the Earl of 
Clare’s second son, he and certain other honourable 
members were prepared for that movement: they 
seized Speaker Finch, set him down in his chair, 
and by main force held him there! A_ scene of 
such agitation as was never seen in Parliament 
before. ‘‘ The House was much troubled.” ‘ Let 
him go,” cried certain Privy Councillors, Majesty’s 
Ministers as we should now call them, who in those 
days sat in front of the Speaker, ‘“‘ Let Mr. Speaker 
go!” cried they imploringly—‘‘ No!” answered 
Holles with an oath; ‘“‘he shall sit there, till it 
please the House to rise!” ‘The House, in a de- 
cisive though almost distracted manner, with their 
Speaker thus held down for them, locked their 
doors; redacted Three emphatic Resolutions, their 
Protest against Arminianism, against Papistry, 
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against illegal Tonnage and Poundage ; and passed 
the same by acclamation; letting no man out, re- 
fusing to let even the King’s Usher in; then swiftly 
vanishing so soon as the Resolutions were passed, for 
they understood the Soldiery was coming. For 
which surprising procedure, vindicated by Necessity 
the mother of Invention and supreme of Lawegivers, 
certain honourable gentlemen, Denzil Holles, Sir 
John Eliot, William Strode, John Selden, and others 
less known to us, suffered fine, imprisonment, and 
much legal tribulation: nay Sir John Eliot, refusing 
to submit, was kept in the Tower till he died. 

This scene fell out on Monday, 2nd of March 
1629. Directly on the back of which, we conclude, 
Mr. Cromwell quitted Town for Huntingdon again. 


DBE: Winceby Fight. 


Lincolnshire, which is still much overrun by 
Newarkers and Northern Papists, shall at last be 
delivered. 

Hull siege still continues, with obstinate sally 
and onslaught; on the other hand, Lynn siege, 
which the Earl of Manchester was busy in, has 
prosperously ended; and the Earl himself, with his 
foot regiments, is now also here; united, in loose 
quarters, with Cromwell and Fairfax, in the Boston 
region, and able probably to undertake somewhat. 
Cromwell and Fairfax with the horse, we perceive, 
have still the brunt of the work to do. Here, after 
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much marching and skirmishing, is an account of 
Winceby Fight, their chief exploit in those parts, 
which cleared the country of the Newarkers, 
General Kings, and renegade Sir John Henderson ;— 
as recorded by loud-spoken Vicars. In spite of 
brevity we must copy the Narrative. Cromwell 
himself was nearer death in this action than ever in 
any other; the victory too made its due figure, and 
‘appeared in the world.” 

Winceby, a small upland Hamlet, in the Wolds, 
not among the Fens, of Lincolnshire, is some five 
miles west of Horncastle. The confused memory 
of this Fight is still fresh there; the Lane along 
which the chase went bears ever since the name of 
“< SJash Lane,” and poor Tradition maunders about it 
as she can. Hear Vicars, a poor human soul 
zealously prophesying as if through the organs of an 
ass,—in a not mendacious, yet loud-spoken, ex- 
aggerative, more or less asinine manner : 

* * * « All that night, Tuesday, roth October 
1643, we were drawing our horse to the appointed 
rendezvous; and the next morning, being Wednes- 
day, my Lord Manchester gave order that the whole 
force, both horse and foot, should be drawn up to 
Bolingbroke Hill, where he would expect the 
enemy, being the only convenient ground to fight 
with him. But Colonel Cromwell was no way 
satisfied that we should fight; our horse being 
extremely wearied with hard duty two or three 
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“The enemy also drew, that Wednesday morn- 
ing, their whole body of horse and dragooners into 
the field, being 74 colours of horse, and 21 colours 
of dragoons, in all g5 colours. We had not many 
more than half so many colours of horse and 
dragooners; but I believe we had as many men,— 
besides our foot, which indeed could not be drawn 
up until it was very late. The enemy’s word was 
‘ Cavendish ;’””»—he that was killed in the Bog ; 
“and ours was ‘Religion.’ I believe that as we 
had no notice of the enemy's coming towards us, so 
they had as little of our preparation to fight with 
them. It was about twelve of the clock ere our 
horse and dragooners were drawn up. After that 
we marched about a mile nearer the enemy ; and 
then we began to descry him, by little and little, 
coming towards us. Until this time we did not 
know we should fight ; but so soon as our men had 
knowledge of the enemy’s coming, they were very 
full of joy and resolution, thinking it a great mercy 
that they should now fight with him. Our men 
went on in several bodies, singing Psalms. Quarter- 
master-General Vermuyden with five troops had the 
forlorn hope, and Colonel Cromwell the van, assisted 
with other of my Lord’s troops, and seconded by 
Sir T. Fairfax. Both armies met about Ixbie, if I 
mistake not the Town’s name,”—you do mistake, 
Mr. Vicars; it is Winceby, a mere hamlet and not 
a town. 

“Both they and we had drawn up our 
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dragooners; who gave the first charge; and then 
the horse fell in. Colonel Cromwell fell with brave 
resolution upon the enemy, immediately after their 
dragooners had given him the first volley; yet they 
‘were so nimble, as that, within half-pistol shot, they 
gave him another; his horse was killed under him 
at the first charge, and fell down upon him; and as 
he rose up, he was knocked down again by the 
Gentleman who charged him, who ’twas conceived 
was Sir Ingram Hopton: but afterwards he” the 
Colonel ‘‘ recovered a poor horse in a soldier’s hands, 
and bravely mounted himself again. Truly this first 
charge was so home-given, and performed with so 
much admirable courage and resolution by our 
troops, that the enemy stood not another; but were 
driven back upon their own body, which was to 
have seconded them; and at last put these into a 
plain disorder; and thus, in less than half an hour’s 
fight, they were all quite routed, and’’—driven 
along Slash Lane at a terrible rate, unnecessary to 
specify. Sir Ingram Hopton, who had been so 
near killing Cromwell, was himself killed. ‘* Above 
a hundred of their men were found drowned in 
ditches,” in quagmires that would not bear riding ; 
the “dragooners now left on foot” were taken 
prisoners; the chase lasted to Horncastle or beyond 
it,—and Henderson, the renegade Scot, was never 
heard of in those parts more. My Lord of Man- 
chester’s foot did not get up till the battle was over 

This very day of Winceby Fight, there has 
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gone on at Hull a universal sally, tough sullen 
wrestle in the trenches all day ; with important loss 
to the Marquis of Newcastle ; loss of ground, loss of 
lives, loss still more of invaluable guns, brass drakes, 
sackers, what not :—and on the morrow morning 
the Townsfolk, looking out, discern with emotion 
that there is now no Marquis, that the Marquis has 
marched away under cloud of night, and given up 
the siege. Which surely are good encouragements 
we have had; two in one day. 


This will sufice for Winceby Fight, or Horn- 
castle Fight, of 11th October 1643; and leave the 
reader to imagine that Lincolnshire too was now 
cleared of the ‘‘ Papist Army,” as we violently nick- 
name it,—all but a few Towns on the Western 
border, which will be successfully besieged when the 
Spring comes. 


IV. Marston Moor. 
In the last days of June 1644, Prince Rupert, 


with an army ot some 20,000 fierce men, came pour- 
ing over the hills from Lancashire, where he had left 
harsh traces of himself, to relieve the Marquis of 
Newcastle, who was now with a force of 6,000 be- 
sileged in York, by the united forces of the Scots 
under Leven, the Yorkshiremen under Lord Fairfax, 
and the Associated Counties under Manchester and 
Cromwell. On hearing of his approach, the Parlia- 
ment Generals raised the siege; drew out on the 
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Moor of Long Marston, some four miles off, to 
oppose his coming. He avoided them by crossing 
the river Ouse; relieved York, Monday, 1st July ; 
and might have returned successful; but insisted on 
Newcastle’s joining him, and going out to fight the 

oundheads. The Battle of Marston Moor, fought 
‘on the morrow evening, Tuesday, 2nd July 1644, 
from seven to ten o’clock, was the result,—entirely 
disastrous for him. 

Of this Battle, the bloodiest of the whole War, 
I must leave the reader to gather details in the 
King’s Pamphlets, etc., or to imagine it in 
general as the most enormous hurly-burly, of fire and 
smoke, and steel-flashing and death-tumult ever 
seen in those regions: the end of which, about ten 
at night, was ‘‘ Four thousand one hundred and fifty 
bodies” to be buried, and total ruin to the King’s 
affairs in those Northern parts. 

The Armies were not completely drawn up till 
after five in the evening ; there was a ditch between 
them; they stood facing one another, motionless 
except the exchange of a few cannon-shots, for an 
hour-and-half. Newcastle thought there would be 
no fighting till the morrow, and had retired to his 
carriage for the night. There is some shadow of 
surmise that the stray cannon-shot which, as the 
following Letter indicates, proved fatal to Oliver’s 
Nephew, did also, rousing Oliver’s humour to the 
charging point, bring on the general Battle. ‘The 
Prince of Plunderers,” invincible hitherto, here first 
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tasted the steel of Oliver’s Ironsides, and did not in 
the least like it. ‘The Scots delivered their fire 
with such constancy and swiftness ; it was as if the 
whole air had become an element of fire,”—in the 
ancient summer gloaming there. 


To my loving brother, Colonel Valentine Walton : 
These. 
“Leaguer before York,” 5th July 1644. 
Dear Sir, 

It’s our duty to sympathize in all mercies; 
and to praise the Lord together in chastisements or 
trials, that so we may sorrow together. 

Truly England and the Church of God hath had 
a great favour from the Lord in this great Victory 
given unto us, such as the like never was since this 
War began. It had all the evidences of an absolute 
Victory obtained by the Lord’s blessing upon the 
Godly Party principally. We never charged but we 
routed the enemy. The Left Wing, which I com- 
manded, being our own horse, saving a few Scots in 
our rear, beat all the Prince’s horse. God made them 
as stubble to our swords. We charged their regiments 
of foot with our horse, and routed all we charged. 
The particulars I cannot relate now; but I believe, 
of Twenty-thousand the Prince hath not Four- 


thousand left. Give glory, all the glory, to God.— 
Sir, God hath taken away your eldest Son by a 


cannon-shot. It brake his leg. We were neces- 
sitated to have it cut off, whereof he died. 
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Sir, you know my own trials this way:' but the 
Lord supported me with this, That the Lord took 
him into the happiness we all pant for and live for. 
There is your precious child full of glory, never to 
know sin or sorrow any more. He was a gallant 
young man, exceedingly gracious. God give you 
His comfort. Before his death he was so full of 
comfort that to Frank Russel and myself he could 
not express it, “It was so great above his pain.” 
This he said to us. Indeed it was admirable. A 
little after, he said, One thing lay upon his spirit. | 
asked him, What that was? He told me it was, 
That God had not suffered him to be any more the 
executioner of His enemies. At his fall, his horse 
being killed with the bullet, and as I am informed 
three horses more, I am told he bid them, Open to 
the right and left, that he might see the rogues run. 
Truly he was exceedingly beloved in the Army, of 
all that knew him. But few knew him; for he 
was a precious young man, fit for God. You have 
cause to bless the Lord. He is a glorious Saint in 
Heaven; wherein you ought exceedingly to rejoice. 
Let this drink up your sorrow; seeing these are not 
feigned words to comfort you, but the thing is so 


1 I conclude, the poor Boy Oliver has already fallen in these 
Wars,—none of ws knows where, though his Father well knew !— 
Note to Third Edition: In the Sguive Papers (Fraser’s Magazine, 
December 1847) is this passage: “‘ Meeting Cromwell again after some 
absence, just on the edge of Marston Battle, Squire says, ‘I thought he 
looked sad and wearied, for he had had a sad loss; young Oliver got 
killed to death not long before, I heard: it was near Knaresborough, 
and 30 more got killed.’” 
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real and undoubted a truth. You may do all things 
by the strength of Christ. Seek that, and you shall 
easily bear your trial. Let this public mercy to the 
Church of God make you to forget your private 
sorrow. ‘The Lord be your strength: so prays 
Your truly faithful and loving brother, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


My love'to your Daughter, and my Cousin Per- 
ceval, Sister Desborow, and all friends with you. 


Colonel Valentine Walton, already a conspicuous 
man, and more so afterwards, is of Great-Staughton, 
Huntingdonshire, a neighbour of the Earl of Man- 
chester’s ; Member for his County, and a Colonel 
since the beginning of the War. There had long 
been an intimacy between the Cromwell F amily and 
his. His Wife, the Mother of this slain youth, is 
Margaret Cromwell, Oliver’s younger Sister, next to 
him in the family series. “Frank Russel” is of 
Chippenham, Cambridgeshire, eldest Son of the 
Baronet there ; already a Colonel ; soon afterwards 
Governor of Ely in Oliver’s stead. It was the 
daughter of this Frank that Henry Cromwell, some 
ten years hence, wedded. 


York was now captured in a few days. Prince 
Rupert had fled across into Lancashire, and so 
“south to Shropshire, to recruit again ;” Marquis 
Newcastle with “about eighty gentlemen,” dis- 
gusted at the turn of affairs, had withdrawn beyond 
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seas. The Scots moved northward to attend the 
Siege of Newcastle,—ended it by storm in October 
next. On the 24th of which same month, 24th 
October 1644, the Parliament promulgated its 
Rhadamanthine Ordinance, To “ hang any Irish 
Papist taken in arms in this country ;” a very 
severe Ordinance, but not uncalled for by the nature 
of the ‘* marauding apparatus” in question there. 


AY. Naseby. 


The old Hamlet of Naseby stands yet, on its old 
hill-top, very much as it-did in Saxon days, on the 
Northwestern border of Northamptonshire ; some 
seven or eight miles from Market-Harborough in 
Leicestershire ; nearly on a line, and nearly midway, 
between that town and Daventry. A peaceful old 
Hamlet, of some eight hundred souls ; clay cottages 
for labourers, but neatly thatched and swept ; smith’s 
shop, saddler’s shop, beer-shop, all in order ; form- 
ing a kind of square, which leads off Southwards 
into two long streets: the old Church, with its 
graves, stands in the centre, the truncated spire 
finishing itself with a strange old Ball, held up by 
rods. 

The ground is upland, moorland, though now 
growing corn ; was not enclosed till the last genera- 
tion, and is still somewhat bare of wood. It stands 
nearly in the heart of England: gentle Dulness, 
taking a turn at etymology, sometimes derives it 
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from Navel: ‘“ Navesby, quasi Navelsby, from 
being,” etc.: Avon Well, the distinct source of 
Shakespeare’s Avon, is on the Western slope of the 
high grounds; Nen and Welland, streams leading 
towards Cromwell’s Fen-country, begin to gather 
themselves from boggy places on the Eastern side. 
The grounds, as we say, lie high ; and are still, in 
their new subdivisions, known by the name of 
feeamis. $6“ Rutput “billy “* Mill. Hillje= “ Dust 
Hill,” and the like, precisely as in Rushworth’s 
time: but they are not properly hills at all; they 
are broad, blunt, clayey masses, swelling towards 
and from each other, like indolent waves of a sea, 
sometimes of miles in extent. 

It was on this high moor-ground, in the centre 
of England, that King Charles, on the 14th of June 
1645, fought his last battle ; dashed fiercely against 
the New-Model Army, which he had despised till 
then; and saw himself shivered utterly to ruin 
thereby. ‘Prince Rupert, on the King’s right 
wing, charged up the hill, and carried all before 
him ;” but Lieutenant-General Cromwell charged 
downhill on the other wing, likewise carrying all 
before him,—and did wot gallop off the field to 
plunder, he. Cromwell, ordered thither by the 
Parliament, had arrived from the Association two 
days before, ‘“‘amid shouts from the whole Army :”’ 
he had the ordering of the Horse this morning. 
Prince Rupert, on returning from his plunder, finds 
the King’s Infantry a ruin; prepares to charge 
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again with the rallied Cavalry ; but the Cavalry 
too, when it came to the point, ‘ broke all asunder,”’ 
——never to reassemble more. The chase went 
through Harborough ; where the King had already 
been that morning, when in an evil hour he turned 
back, to revenge some “ surprise of an outpost at 
Naseby the night before,” and give the Roundheads 
battle. 

Ample details of this Battle, and of the move- | 
ments prior and posterior to it, are to be found in 
Sprigge, or copied with some abridgment into Rush- 
worth ; who has also copied a strange old Plan of 
the Battle ; half plan, half picture, which the Sale- 
Catalogues are very chary of, in the case of Sprigge. 
By assiduous attention, aided by this Plan, as the 
old names yet stick to the localities, the Narrative 
can still be, and has lately been, pretty accurately 
verified, and the Figure of the old Battle dimly 
brought back again. The reader shall imagine it, 
for the present.—On the crown of Naseby Height 
stands a modern Battle-monument; but, by an 
unlucky oversight, it is above a mile to the east of 
where the Battle really was. There are likewise 
two modern books about Naseby and its battle ; 
both of them without value. 

The Parliamentary Army stood ranged on the 
Height still partly called “ Mill Hill,” as in Rush- 
worth’s time, a mile and half from Naseby ; the 
King’s Army, on a parallel “* Hill,” its back to Har- 
borough ;—with the wide table of upland now 
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named Bvoad Moor between them ; where indeed 
the main brunt of the action still clearly enough 
shows itself to have been. There are hollow spots, 
of a rank vegetation, scattered over that Broad 
Moor; which are understood to have once been 
buried mounds ;—some of which, one to my know- 
ledge, have been (with more or less of sacrilege) 
verified as such. A friend of mine has in his 
cabinet two ancient grinder-teeth, dug lately from 
that ground,—and waits for an Opportunity to 
rebury them there. Sound effectual grinders, one 
of them very large; which ate their breakfast on 
the fourteenth morning of June two hundred years 
ago, and, except to be clenched once in grim battle, 
had never work to do more in this world !—<A 
stack of dead bodies, perhaps about roo, had been 
buried in this Trench ; piled as in a wall, a man’s 
length thick: the skeletons lay in courses, the heads 
of one course to the heels of the next ; one figure, 
by the strange position of the bones, gave us the 
hideous notion of its having been thrown in 4efore 
death! We did not proceed far :—perhaps some 
half-dozen skeletons. 'The bones were treated with 
all piety ; watched rigorously over Sunday, till 
they could be covered in again.” Sweet friends, 
for Jesus’ sake forbear !— 

At this Battle Mr. John Rushworth, our His- 
torical Rushworth, had, unexpectedly, for some 
instants, sight of a very famous person. Mr. John 
is Secretary to Fairfax ; and they have placed him 
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to-day among the Baggage-wagons, near Naseby 
Hamlet, above a mile from the fighting, where he 
waits in an anxious manner. It is known how 
Prince Rupert broke our left wing, while Cromwell 
was breaking their left. ‘A Gentleman of Public 
Employment in the late Service near Naseby ” 
writes next day, “‘ Harborough, 15th June, 2 in the 
morning,” a rough graphic Letter in the News- 
papers, wherein is this sentence : 

™ ™. “A party of theirs that- broke aise 
the left wing of horse came quite behind the rear 
to our T’rain: the Leader of them, being a person 
somewhat in habit like the General, in a red mon- 
tero, as the General had. He came as a friend; 
our commander of the guard of the Train went 
with his hat in his hand, and asked him, How the 
day went? thinking it had been the General: the 
Cavalier, who we since heard was Rupert, asked 
him and the rest, If they would have quarter ? 
They cried No; gave fire, and instantly beat them 
off. It was a happy deliverance,’”—without doubt. 

There were taken here a good few “ladies of 
quality in carriages ;”——and above a hundred Irish 
ladies not of quality, tattery camp-followers “ with 
long skean-knives about a foot in length,” which 
they well knew how to use ; upon whom I fear the 
Ordinance against Papists pressed hard this day. 
The King’s Carriage was also taken, with a Cabinet 
and many Royal Autographs in it, which when 
printed made a sad impression against his Majesty, 
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—gave in fact a most melancholy view of the 
_ veracity of his Majesty, ‘On the word of a King.” 
All was lost !— 

Here is Cromwell’s Letter, written from Har- 
borough, or ‘“‘ Haverbrowe” as he calls it, that same 
night ; after the hot Battle and hot chase were over. 
The original, printed long since in Rushworth, still 
lies in the British Museum,—with “a strong steady 
signature,” which one could look at with interest. 
“The Letter consists of two leaves; much worn, 
and now supported by pasting, red seal much de- 
faced ; is addressed on the second leaf : ” 


For the Honourable William Lenthall, Speaker of the 

Commons House of Parliament: These. 

Harborough, 14th June 1645. 

SIR, 

Being commanded by you to this service, I 
think myself bound to acquaint you with the good 
hand of God towards you and us. 

We marched yesterday after the King, who 
went before us from Daventry to Harborough ; and 
quartered about six miles from him. This day we 
marched towards him. He drew out to meet us; 
both Armies engaged. We, after three hours’ fight 
very doubtful, at last routed his Army ; killed and 
took about 5000,—very many officers, but of what 
quality we yet know not. We took also about 200 
carriages, all he had; and all his guns, being 12 in 


number, whereof two were demi-cannon, two demi- 
(1,655) 16 
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culverins, and I think the rest sackers. We pur- 
sued the Enemy from three miles short of Har- 
borough to nine beyond, even to the sight of 
Leicester, whither the King fled. 


Sir, this is none other but the hand of God ; 
and to Him alone belongs the glory, wherein none 
are to share with Him. ‘The General served you 
with all faithfulness and honour : and the best com- 
mendation I can give him is, That I daresay he 
attributes all to God, and would rather perish than 
assume to himself. Which is an honest and a 
thriving way :—and yet as much for bravery may 
be given to him, in this action, as to a man. 
Honest men served you faithfully in this action. 
Sir, they are trusty ; I beseech you, in the name of 
God, not to discourage them. I wish this action 
may beget thankfulness and humility in all that are 
concerned in it. He that ventures his life for the 
liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for the 
liberty of his conscience, and you for the liberty he 
fights for. In this he rests, who is 

Your most humble servant, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


John Bunyan, I believe, is this night in Leicester, 
—not yet writing his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” on paper, 
~ but acting it on the face of the Earth, with a brown 
matchlock on his shoulder. Or rather without the 
matchlock, just at present ; Leicester and he having 
been taken the other day. ‘ Harborough Church ” 
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is getting “filled with prisoners” while Oliver 
writes,—and an immense contemporaneous tumult 
everywhere going on! 

The “honest men who served you faithfully ” 
on this occasion are the considerable portion of the 
Army who have not yet succeeded in bringing 
themselves to take the Covenant. Whom the Pres- 
byterian Party, rigorous for their own formula, call 
““Schismatics,” ‘‘Sectaries,” ‘‘ Anabaptists,” and 
other hard names; whom Cromwell, here and 
elsewhere, earnestly pleads for. To Cromwell, per- 
haps as much as to another, order was lovely, and 
disorder hateful ; but he discerned better than some 
others what order and disorder really were. ‘The 
forest-trees are not in “‘order” because they are all 
clipt into the same shape of Dutch-dragons, and 
forced to die or grow in that way ; but because in 
each of them there is the same genuine unity of life, 
from the inmost pith to the outmost leaf, and they 
do grow according to that !—Cromwell naturally 
became the head of this Schismatic Party, intent to 
grow not as Dutch-dragons, but as real trees; a 
Party which naturally increased with the increasing 
earnestness of events and of men.— 

The King stayed but a few hours in Leicester ; 
he had taken Leicester some days before, and now 
it was to be retaken from him some _ days 
after :—-he stayed but a few hours here ; rode on, 
that same night, to Ashby-de-la~Zouch, which he 
reached “at daybreak,’—poor wearied King !— 
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then again swiftly Westward, to Wales, to Ragland 
Castle, to this place and that ; in the hope of raising 
some force, and coming to fight again; which, 
however, he could never do. Some ten months 
more of roaming, and he, “disguised as a groom,” 
will be riding with Parson Hudson towards the 
Scots at Newark. 


VI. The Death-Warrant. 


The trial of Charles Stuart falls not to be de- 
scribed in this place ; the deep meanings that lie in 
it cannot be so much as glanced at here. Oliver 
Cromwell attends in the High Court of Justice at 
every session except one; Fairfax sits only in the 
first. Ludlow, Whalley, Walton, names known to 
us, are also constant attendants in that High Court, 
during that long memorable month of January 1649. 
The King is thrice brought to the Bar; refuses to 
plead, comports himself with royal dignity, with 
royal haughtiness, strong in his divine right ; 
“smiles” contemptuously, “looks with an austerecoun- 
tenance,’ —does not seem, till the very last, to have 
fairly believed that they would dare to sentence him. 
But they were men sufficiently provided with daring ; 
men, we are bound to see, who sat there as in the 
Presence of the Maker of all men, as executing the 
judgments of Heaven above, and had not the fear of 
any man or thing on the Earth below. Bradshaw 
said to the King, “ Sir, you are not permitted to 
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issue out in these discoursings. This Court is satis- 
fied of its authority. No Court will bear to hear 
its authority questioned in that manner.”—“ Clerk, 
read the Sentence ! ” 

And so, under date Monday 2gth of January 
1648-9, there is this stern Document, to be intro- 
duced ; not specifically of Oliver’s composition ; 
but expressing in every letter of it the conviction of 
Oliver’s heart, in this, one of his most important 
appearances on the stage of earthly life. 


To Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Huncks, and Lueu- 
tenant-Colonel Phayr, and to every of them. 

At the High Court of Justice for the Trying 

and Judging of Charles Stuart, King of 
England, 29th January 1648. - 

Whereas Charles Stuart, King of England, is 
and standeth convicted, attainted and condemned of 
High Treason and other high Crimes ; and Sentence 
upon Saturday last was pronounced against him by 
this Court, To be put to death by the severing of 
his head from his body ; of which Sentence execu- 
tion yet remaineth to be done: 

These are therefore to will and require you to 
see the said Sentence executed, in the open Street 
before Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the 
Thirtieth day of this instant month of January, 
between the hours of Ten in the morning and Five 
in the afternoon, with full effect. And for-so doing, 
this shall be your warrant. 
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And these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, 
and others the good People of this Nation of 
England, to be assisting unto you in this service. 

Given under our hands and seals, 
John Bradshaw. 
Thomas Grey, “‘ Lord Groby.” 
Oliver Cromwell. 


(‘and Fifty-six others.’’) 


Thus ends the Second Civil War. In Regicide, 
in a Commonwealth and Keepers of the Liberties of 
England. In punishment of Delinquents, in aboli- 
tion of Cobwebs ;—if it be possible, in a Govern- 
ment of Heroism and Veracity; at lowest, of 
Anti-Flunkeyism, Anti-Cant, and the endeavour after * 
Heroism and Veracity. 


VII. The Battle of Worcester. 


The Battle of Worcester was fought on the 
evening of Wednesday, 3rd September 1651 ; anni- 
versary of that at Dunbar last year. It could well 
have but one issue: defeat for the Scots and their 
Cause ;—either swift and complete ; or else incom- 
plete, ending in slow sieges, partial revolts, and much 
new misery and blood. The swift issue was the 
one appointed ; and complete enough ; severing the 
neck of the Controversy now at last, as with one 
effectual stroke, no need to strike a second time. 

The Battle was fought on both sides of the 
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Severn ; part of Cromwell’s forces having crossed to 
the Western bank, by Upton Bridge, some miles 
below Worcester, the night before. About a week 
ago, Massey understood himself to have ruined this 
Bridge at Upton; but Lambert’s men “ straddled 
across by the parapet, ’—-a dangerous kind of saddle 
for such riding, I think !—and hastily repaired it ; 
hastily got hold of Upton Church, and maintained 
themselves there ; driving Massey back with a bad 
wound in the hand. This was on Thursday night 
last, the very night of the Lord General’s arrival in 
those parts ; and they have held this post ever since. 
Fleetwood crosses here with a good part of Crom- 
well’s Army, on the evening of ‘Tuesday, September 
and ; shall, on the morrow, attack the Scotch posts 
on the Southwest, about the Suburb of St. John’s, 
across the River; while Cromwell, in person, on 
this side, plies them from the Southeast. St. John’s 
Suburb lies at some distance from Worcester ; west, 
or southwest as we say, on the Hertfordshire Road ! 
and connects itself with the City by Severn Bridge. 
Southeast of the City, again, near the then and 
present London Road, is “‘ Fort Royal,” an entrench- 
ment of the Scots: on this side Cromwell is to 
attempt the Enemy, and second Fleetwood, as 
occasion may serve. Worcester City itself is on 
Cromwell’s side of the River; stands high, sur- 
mounted by its high Cathedral ; close on the left or 
eastern margin of the Severn ; surrounded by fruit- 


ful fields, and hedges unfit for cavalry fighting. This 
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is the posture of affairs on the eve of Wednesday, 
3rd September 1661. 

But now, for Wednesday itself, we are to remark 
that between Fleetwood at Upton, and the Enemy’s 
outposts at St. John’s on the west side of Severn, 
there runs still a River Teme; a western tributary 
of the Severn, into which it falls about a mile below 
the City. This River Teme Fleetwood hopes to 
cross, if not by the Bridge at Powick which the 
Enemy possesses, then by a Bridge of Boats which 
he is himself to prepare lower down, close by the 
mouth of Teme. At this point also, or ‘ within 
pistol-shot of it,” there is to be a Bridge of Boats 
laid across the Severn itself, that so both ends of the 
Army may communicate. Boats, boatmen, car- 
penters, aquatic and terrestrial artificers and imple- 
ments, in great abundance, contributed by the 
neighbouring Towns, lie ready on the River, about 
Upton, for this service. Does the reader now 
understand the ground a little? 

Fleetwood, at Upton, was astir with the dawn 
September 3rd. But it was towards “three in the 
afternoon” before the boatmen were got up; must 
have been towards five before those Bridges were 
got built, and Fleetwood set fairly across the Teme 
to begin business. The King of Scots and his 
Council of War, “on the top of the Cathedral,” 
have been anxiously viewing him all afternoon ; 
have seen him build his Bridges of Boats; see him 
now in great force got across Teme River, attacking 
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the Scotch on the South, fighting them from hedge 
to hedge towards the Suburb of St. John’s. In 
great force : for new regiments, horse and foot, now 
stream across the Severn Bridge of Boats to assist 
Fleetwood: nay, if the Scots knew it, my Lord 
General himself is come across, “did lead the van 
in person, and was the first that set foot on the 
Enemy’s ground.” —The Scots, obstinately struggling, 
are gradually beaten there; driven from hedge to 
hedge. But the King of Scots and his War-Council 
decide that most part of Cromwell’s Army must now 
be over in that quarter, on the West side of the River, 
engaged among the hedges ;—decide that they, for 
their part, will storm out, and offer him battle on 
their own East side, now while he is weak there. 
The Council of War comes down from the top of 
the Cathedral; their trumpets sound: Cromwell 
also is soon back, across the Severn Bridge of Boats 
again ; and the deadliest tug of war begins. 

Fort Royal is still known at Worcester, and 
Sudbury Gate at the southeast end of the City is 
known, and those other localities here specified ; 
after much study of which and of the old dead 
Pamphlets, this Battle will at last become conceiv- 
able. Besides Cromwell’s Two Letters, there are 
plentiful details, questionable and unquestionable, in 
Bates and elsewhere. The fighting of the Scots was 
fierce and desperate. ‘‘ My Lord General did ex- 
ceedingly hazard himself, riding up and down in the 
midst of the fire ; riding, himself in person, to the 
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Enemy’s foot to offer them quarter, whereto they 
returned no answer but shot.” The small Scotch 
Army, begirdled with overpowering force, and cut 
off from help or reasonable hope, storms forth in 
fiery pulses, horse and foot ; charges now on this 
side of the River, now on that ;—can on no side 
prevail. Cromwell recoils a little ; but only to rally 
and return irresistible. The small Scotch Army is, 
on every side, driven in again. Its fiery pulsings 
are but the struggles of death: agonies as of a lion 
coiled in the folds of a boa ! 

_ * As stiff a contest, for four or five hours, as ever 
I have seen.” But it avails not. Through Sudbury 
Gate, on Cromwell’s side, through St. John’s Suburb, 
and over Severn Bridge on Fleetwood’s the Scots are 
driven in again to Worcester Streets ; desperately 
struggling and recoiling, are driven through Wor- 
cester Streets, to the North end of the City,—and 
terminate there. A distracted mass of ruin: the 
foot all killed or taken; the horse all scattered on — 
flight, and their place of refuge very far! His 
sacred Majesty escaped, by royal oaks and other 
miraculous appliances well known to mankind: but 
Fourteen-thousand other men, sacred too after a sort 
though not majesties, did not escape. One could 
weep at such a death for brave men in such a 
Cause |! 
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VIII. The Expulsion of the Rump. 
Wednesday, 20th April 1653. My Lord General 


is in his reception-room this morning, ‘in plain 
black clothes and gray worsted stockings ;” he, with 
many Officers: but few Members have yet come, 
though punctual Bulstrode and certain others are 
there. Some waiting there is; some impatience 
that the Members would come. The Members do 
not come: instead of Members, comes a notice that 
they are busy getting on with their Bill in the House, 
hurrying it double-quick through all the stages. 
Possible? New message that it will be Law in a 
little while, ifno interposition take place! Bulstrode 
hastens off to the House: my Lord General, at first 
incredulous, does now also hasten off,—nay, orders 
that a Company of Musketeers of his own regiment 
attend him. Hastens off, with a very high expression 
of countenance, I think ;—saying or feeling: Who 
would have believed it of them? ‘It is not honest ; 
yea, it is contrary to common honesty !”—My Lord 
General, the big hour is come ! 

Young Colonel Sidney, the celebrated Algernon, 
sat in the House this morning ; a House of some 
Fifty-three. Algernon has left distinct note of the 
affair; less distinct we have from Bulstrode, who 
was also there, who seems in some points to be even 
wilfully wrong. Solid Ludlow was far off in Ireland, 
but gathered many details in after-years ; and faith- 
fully wrote them down, in the unappeasable indigna- 
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tion of his heart. Combining these three originals, 
we have, after various perusals and collations and 
considerations, obtained the following authentic, 
moderately conceivable account. 

“The Parliament sitting as usual, and being in 
debate upon the Bill with the amendments, which 
it was thought would have been passed that day, 
the Lord General Cromwell came into the House, 
clad in plain black clothes and gray worsted stock- 
ings, and sat down as he used to do, in an ordinary 
place.” For some time he listens to this interesting 
debate on the Bill; beckoning once to Harrison, 
who came over to him, and answered dubitatingly. 
Whereupon the Lord General sat still for about 
a quarter of an hour longer. But now the question 
being to be put, That this Bill do now pass, he 
beckons again to Harrison, says, “‘This is the 
times<F must:do it!’ Sando *rose up, put off 
his hat, and spake. At the first, and for a good 
while, he spake to the commendation of the Parlia- 
ment for their pains and care of the public good ; 
but afterwards he changed his style, told them of 
their injustice, delays of justice, self-interest, and 
other faults,’—rising higher and higher, into a very 
aggravated style indeed. An honourable Member, 
Sir Peter Wentworth by name, not known to my 
readers, and by me better known than trusted, rises 
to order, as we phrase it: says, “It isa strange 
language this; unusual within the walls of Parlia- 
ment this! And from a trusted servant too ; and 
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one whom we have so highly honoured ; and one” 
—‘*<Come, come !’” exclaims my Lord General in 
a very high key, ‘“‘‘ we have had enough of this,’””— 
and in fact my Lord General now blazing all up 
into clear conflagration, exclaims, “‘‘I will put an 
end to your prating,’’’ and steps forth into the floor 
of the House, and “ clapping on his hat,” and occa- 
sionally ‘stamping the floor with his feet,” begins a 
discourse which no man can report! He says— 
Heavens! he is heard saying: “‘‘It is not fit that 
you should sit here any longer! You have sat 
too long here for any good you have been doing 
lately. You shall now give place to better men ! 
—Call them in!’” adds he briefly, to Harrison, 
in word of command: and “some twenty or thirty ” 
grim musketeers enter, with bullets in their snap- 
hances; grimly prompt for orders ; and stand in 
some attitude of Carry-arms there. Veteran men: 
men of might and men of war, their faces are as 
the faces of lions, and their feet are swift as the roes 
upon the mountains ;—not beautiful to honourable 
gentlemen at this moment ! 

**< You call yourselves a Parliament,’ ” continues 
my Lord General in clear blaze of conflagration : 
“¢* You are no Parliament ; I say you are no Parlia- 
ment! Some of you are drunkards,’” and his eye 
flashes on poor Mr. Chaloner, an official man of 
some value, addicted to the bottle ; ‘“‘‘some of you 
are ** and he glares into Harry Marten, and 
the poor Sir Peter who rose to order, lewd livers 
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both; “living in open contempt of God’s Com- 
mandments. Following your own greedy appetites, 
and the Devil’s Commandments. Corrupt unjust 
persons, ” and here I think he glanced “at Sir 
Bulstrode Whitlocke, one of the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal, giving him and others very sharp 
language, though he named them not: ‘Cor- 
rupt unjust persons; scandalous to the profession 
of the Gospel: how can you be a Parliament for 
God’s People? Depart, I say; and let us have 
done with you. In the name of God,—go !’” 

The House is of course all on its feet,—uncertain 
almost whether not on its head: such a scene as 
was never seen before in any House of Commons. 
History reports with a shudder that my Lord 
General, lifting the sacred Mace itself, said, ‘*‘ What 
shall we do with this bauble? - Take it away !|° »— 
and gave it to a musketeer. And now—“ Fetch 
him down!” says he to Harrison, flashing on the 
Speaker. Speaker Lenthall, more an ancient Roman 
than anything else, delares, He will not come till 
forced.“ Sir.” ‘said Harrison, “I will lend you 
a hand ;” on which Speaker Lenthall came down, 
and gloomily vanished. They all vanished ; flood- , 
ing gloomily, clamorously out, to their ulterior 
businesses, and respective places of abode: the Long 
Parliament is dissolved! << It’s you that have 
forced me to this,’” exclaims my Lord General : 
“I have sought the Lord night and day that He 
would rather slay me than put me upon the doing 
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of this work.’” ‘At their going out, some say 
the Lord General said to young Sir Harry Vane, 
calling him by his name, That fe might have 
prevented this; but that he was a juggler, and 
had not common honesty.” <“‘O Sir Harry Vane, 
thou with thy subtle casuistries and abstruse hair- 
splittings, thou art other than a good one, I think ! 
‘Ebereierd) deliver me ‘from thee, Sir Harry 
Vane!’” “All being gone out, the door of the 
House was locked, and the Key with the Mace, as 
I heard, was carried away by Colonel Otley ; °— 
and it is all over, and the unspeakable catastrophe 
has come, and remains. 


Such was the destructive wrath of my Lord 
General Cromwell against the Nominal Rump Par- 
liament of England. Wrath which innumerable 
mortals since have accounted extremely diabolic ; 
which some now begin to account partly divine. 
Divine or diabolic, it is an indisputable fact ; left 
for the commentaries of men. The Rump Parlia- 
ment has gone its way ;—and truly, except it be in 
their own, I know not in what eyes are tears at 
their departure. ‘They went very softly, softly as a 
Dream, say all witnesses. ‘‘ We did not hear a dog 
bark at their going !”’ asserts my Lord General else- 
where. 

It is said, my Lord General did not, on his 
entrance into the House, contemplate quite as a 
certainty this strong measure ; but it came upon 
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him like an irresistible impulse, or inspiration, as 
he heard their Parliamentary eloquence proceed. 
“ Perceiving the spirit of God so strong upon me, I 
would no longer consult flesh and blood.” He 
has done it, at all events ; and is responsible for the 
results it may have. A responsibility which he, as 
well as most of us, knows to be awful: but he 
fancies it was in answer to the English Nation, and 
to-the Maker of the English Nation and of him; 
and he will do the best he may with it. 


IX. Lord Protector. 


The Lord General Cromwell testified much 
emotion and surprise at this result :—emotion and 
surprise which Dryasdust knows well how to inter- 
pret. In fact, the Lord General is responsible to 
England and Heaven for this result ; and it is one 
of some moment! He and the established Council 
of State, “Council of Officers and” non-established 
‘“* Persons of Interest in the N ation,” must consider 
what they will now do! 

Clearly enough to them, and to us, there can 
only one thing be done: search be made, Whether 
there is any King, Kénning, or Supremely Able-Man 
that you can fall-in with, to take charge of these 
conilicting and colliding elements, drifting towards 
swift wreck otherwise ;——any “‘ Parish Constable,” 
as Oliver himself defines it, to bid good men keep 
the peace to one another. To your unspeakable 
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good-luck, such Supremely Able-Man, King, Con- 
stable, or by whatever name you will call him, is 
already found,—known to all persons for years past : 
your Puritan Interest is not yet necessarily a wreck ; 
but may still float, and do what farther is in it, 
while he can float ! 

From Monday onwards, the excitement of the 
public mind in old London and whithersoever the 
news went, in those winter days, must have been 
great. The ‘Lord General. called a Council of 
Officers and other persons of Interest in the Nation,” 
as we said ; and there was “ much seeking of God 
by prayer,” and abstruse advising of this matter,— 
the matter being really great, and to some of us 
even awful! The dialogues, conferences, and 
abstruse advisings are all lost ; the result we know 
for certain. Monday was 12th of December; on 
Friday 16th, the result became manifest to all the 
world: That the ablest of Englishmen, Oliver 
Cromwell, was henceforth to be recognized for 
Supremely Able ; and that the Title of him was to 
be Lorp ProTecror oF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
ENGLAND, ScoTLanp AND IRELAND, with “ Instru- 
ment of Government,” “Council of Fifteen or of 
Twenty-one,” and other necessary less important 
circumstances, of the like conceivable nature. 

The Instrument of Government, a carefully con- 
stitutional piece in Forty-two Articles ; the Cere- 
mony of Installation, transacted with due simplicity 


and much modest dignity, “in the Chancery Court 
(1,555) 17 
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in Westminster Hall,” that Friday afternoon ;—the 
chair of state, the Judges in their robes, Lord 
Mayors with caps of maintenance; the state-coaches, 
outriders, outrunners, and “ great shoutings of the 
people ;” the procession from and to Whitehall, and 
““Mr. Lockier the Chaplain’s Exhortation” to us 
there: these, with the inevitable adjuncts of the 
case, shall be conceived by ingenious readers, or read 
in innumerable Pamphlets and Books, and omitted 
here. ‘‘ His Highness was in a rich but plain suit ; 
black velvet, with cloak of the same: about his 
hat a broad band of gold.’’ Does the reader see 
him? <A rather likely figure, I think. Stands 
some five feet ten or more; a man of strong solid 
stature, and dignified, now partly military carriage : 
the expression of him valour and devout intelligence, 
—energy and delicacy on a basis of simplicity. 
Fifty-four years old, gone April last; ruddy-fair 
complexion, bronzed by toil and age ; light-brown 
hair and moustache are getting streaked with gray. 
A figure of sufficient impressiveness ;—not lovely to 
the man-milliner species, nor pretending to be so. 
Massive stature; big massive head, of somewhat 
leonine aspect, “ evident workshop and storehouse of 
a vast treasury of natural parts.” Wart above the 
right eyebrow ; nose of considerable blunt-aquiline 
proportions ; strict yet copious lips, full of all 
tremulous sensibilities, and also, if need were, of all 
fiercenesses and rigours ; deep loving eyes, call them 
grave, call them stern, looking from under those 
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craggy brows, as if in lifelong sorrow, and yet not 
thinking it sorrow, thinking it only labour and 
endeavour :—on the whole, a right noble lion-face 
and hero-face; and to me royal enough. ‘The 
reader, in his mind, shall conceive this event and its 


figures. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


By LORD MACAULAY, 


Joun Bunyan, the most popular religious writer 
in the English language, was born at Elstow, 
about a mile from Bedford, in the year 1628. 
He may be said to have been born a tinker. 
The tinkers then formed an hereditary caste, 
which was held in no high estimation. They 
were generally vagrants and pilferers, and were 
often confounded with the gipsies, whom in truth 
they nearly resembled. Bunyan’s father was more 
respectable than most of the tribe. He had a 
fixed residence, and was able to send his son to 
a village school where reading and writing were 
taught. 

The years of John’s boyhood were those during 
which the Puritan spirit was in the highest vigour 
all over England; and nowhere had that spirit 
more influence than in Bedfordshire. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that a lad to whom Nature 
had given a powerful imagination, and sensibility 
which amounted to a disease, should have been 
early haunted by religious terrors. 
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Before he was ten, his sports were interrupted 
by fits of remorse and despair; and_ his sleep 
was disturbed by dreams of fiends trying to fly 
away with him. As he grew older, his mental 
conflicts became still more violent. The strong 
language in which he described them has strangely 
misled all his biographers. But there cannot be 
a greater mistake than to infer, from the strong 
expressions in which a devout man bemoans his 
exceeding sinfulness, that he has led a worse 
life than his neighbours. Many excellent persons, 
whose moral character from boyhood to old age 
has been free from any stain discernible to their 
fellow-creatures, have, in their autobiographies and 
diaries, applied to themselves, and doubtless with 
sincerity, epithets as severe as could be applied 
to Titus Oates. 

It is quite certain that Bunyan was, at eighteen, 
what, in any but the most austerely puritanical 
circles, would have been considered as a young 
man of singular gravity and innocence. It does 
not appear from his own confessions, or from 
the railings of his enemies, that he ever was drunk 
in his life. One bad habit he contracted, that 
of using profane language; but he tells us that 
a single reproof cured him so effectually that he 
never offended again. The worst that can be 
laid to the charge of this poor youth, whom it 
has been the fashion to represent as the most 
desperate of reprobates, is that he had a great 
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liking for some diversions, quite harmless in them- 
selves, but condemned by the rigid precisians among 
whom he lived, and for whose opinion he had 
a great respect. | 

The four chief sins of which he was guilty 
were dancing, ringing the bells of the parish 
church, playing at tipcat, and reading the history 
of Sir Bevis of Southampton. A rector of the 
school of Laud would have held such a young 
man up to the whole parish as a model. But 
Bunyan’s notions of good and evil had been learned 
in a very different school; and he was made 
miserable by the conflict between his tastes and 
his scruples. 

‘When he was about seventeen, the ordinary ° 
course of his life was interrupted by an event 
which gave a lasting colour to his thoughts. He 
enlisted in the Parliamentary army, and served 
during the decisive campaign of 1645. All that 
we know of his military career is that, at the 
siege of Leicester, one of his comrades, who had 
taken his post, was killed by a shot from the 
town. Bunyan ever after considered himself as 
having been saved from death by the special 
interference of Providence. It may be observed 
that his imagination was strongly impressed by 
the glimpse which he had caught of the pomp 
of war. To the last he loved to draw his illustra- 
tions of sacred things from camps and fortresses, 
from guns, drums, trumpets, flags of truce, and 
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regiments arrayed, each under its own banner. 
His Greatheart, his Captain Boanerges, and his 
Captain Credence, are evidently portraits, of which 
the originals were among those martial saints who 
fought and expounded in Fairfax’s army. 

In a few months Bunyan returned home and 
married. His wife had some pious relations, and 
brought him as her only portion some pious 
books. And now his mind, excitable by nature, 
very imperfectly disciplined by education, and 
exposed without any protection to the infectious 
virulence of the enthusiasm which was then 
epidemic in England, began to be fearfully dis- 
ordered. 

In outward things he soon became a strict 
Pharisee. He was constant in attendance at prayers 
and sermons. His favourite amusements were 
one after another relinquished, though not with- 
out many painful struggles. In the middle of 
a game at tipcat he paused, and stood staring 
wildly upwards with his stick in his hand. He 
had heard a voice asking him whether he would 
leave his sins and go to heaven, or keep his sing 
and go to hell; and he had seen an awful coun- 
tenance frowning on him from the sky. 

The odious vice of bell-ringing he renounced ; 
but he still for a time ventured to go to the church 
tower and look on while others pulled the ropes. 
But soon the thought struck him that, if he 
persisted in such wickedness, the steeple would 
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fall on his head: and he fled in terror from the 
accursed place. 

To give up dancing on the village green was 
still harder, and some months elapsed before he 
had the fortitude to part with this darling sin. 
When this last sacrifice had been made, he was, 
even when tried by the maxims of that austere 
time, faultless. All Elstow talked of him as "an 
eminently pious youth. But his own mind was 
more unquiet than ever. Having nothing more 
to do in the way of visible reformation, yet finding 
in religion no pleasures to supply the place of 
the juvenile amusements which he had relin- 
quished, he began to apprehend that he lay under 
some special malediction; and he was tormented 
by a succession of fantasies which seemed likely 
to drive him to suicide or to Bedlam. 

At one time he took it into his head that 
all persons of Israelite blood would be saved, and 
tried to make out that he partook of that blood ; 
but his hopes were speedily destroyed by his father, 
who seems to have had no ambition to be re- 
garded as a Jew. 

At another time Bunyan was disturbed by 
a strange dilemma. “If I have not faith, I am 
lost’; if Thave faith, I can work miracles.” He 
was tempted to cry to the puddles between Elstow 
and Bedford, “ Be ye dry,” and to stake his eterna] 
hopes on the event. 


Then he took up a notion that the day of 
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grace for Bedford and the neighbouring villages 
was past; that all who were to be saved in that 
part of England were already converted; and 
that he had begun to pray and strive some months 
too late. 

Then he was harassed by doubts whether the 
Turks were not in the right, and the Christians 
in the wrong. Then he was troubled by a 
maniacal impulse which prompted him to pray 
to the trees, to a broomstick, to the parish bull. 
As yet, however, he was only entering the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. 

Soon the darkness grew thicker. Hideous 
forms floated before him. Sounds of cursing and 
wailing were in his ears. His way ran through 
stench and fire, close to the mouth of the bottom- 
less pit. He began to be haunted by a strange 
curiosity about the unpardonable sin, and by a 
morbid longing to commit it. But the most 
frightful of all the forms which his disease took 
was a propensity to utter blasphemy, and especially 
to renounce his share in the benefits of the re- 
demption. Night and day, in bed, at table, at 
work, evil spirits, as he imagined, were repeating 
close to his ear the words, “ Sell Him, sell Him.” 
He struck at the hobgoblins; he pushed them 
from him; but still they were ever at his side. 
He cried out in answer to them, hour after hour: 
““ Never, never; not for thousands of worlds ; 
not for thousands.” 
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At length, worn out by this long agony, he 
suffered the fatal words to escape him, ‘ Let Him 
go, if He will.” Then his misery became more 
fearful than ever. He had done what could not 
be forgiven. He had forfeited his part of the 
great sacrifice. Like Esau, he had sold his birth- 
right, and there was no longer any place for 
repentance. ‘‘ None,” he afterwards wrote, “* knows 
the terrors of those days but myself.” 

He has described his sufferings with singular 
energy, simplicity, and pathos. He envied the 
brutes; he envied the very stones in the street 
and the tiles on the houses. The sun seemed 
to withhold its light and warmth from him. His 
body, though cast in a sturdy mould, and though 
still in the highest vigour of youth, trembled 
whole days together with the fear of death and 
judgment. He fancied that this trembling was 
the sign set on the worst reprobates, the sign 
which God had put on Cain. The unhappy 
man’s emotion destroyed his power of digestion. 
He had such pains that he expected to burst 
asunder like Judas, whom he regarded as_ his 
prototype. 

At length the clouds broke; the light became 
clearer and clearer; and the enthusiast, who had 
imagined that he was branded with the mark of 
the first murderer, and destined to the end of 
the arch traitor, enjoyed peace and a cheerful 
confidence in the mercy of God. 
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It would seem that Bunyan was finally re- 
lieved from the internal sufferings which had 
embittered his life by sharp persecution from 
without. He had been five years a Baptist 
preacher, when the Restoration put it in the power 
of the Cavalier gentlemen and clergymen all over 
the country to oppress the Dissenters; and of 
all the Dissenters whose history is known to us, 
he was perhaps the most hardly treated. 

In November 1660 he was flung into Bedford 
gaol; and there he remained, with some intervals 
of partial and precarious liberty, during twelve 
years. His persecutors tried to extort from him 
a promise that he would abstain from preaching ; 
but he was convinced that he was divinely set 
apart and commissioned to be a teacher of righteous- 
ness; and he was fully determined to obey God 
rather than man. 

He was brought before several tribunals, laughed 
at, caressed, reviled, menaced, but in vain. He 
was facetiously told that he was quite right in 
thinking that he ought not to hide his gift ; 
but that his real gift was skill in repairing old 
kettles. He was told that, if he would give up 
preaching, he should be instantly liberated. He 
was warned that, if he persisted in disobeying the 
law, he would be liable to banishment, and that, 
if he were found in England after a certain time, 
his neck would be stretched. 

His answer was, “If you let me out to-day, 
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I will preach again to-morrow.” Year after year 
he lay patiently in a dungeon, compared with 
which the worst prison now to be found in the 
island is a palace. His fortitude is the more 
extraordinary, because his domestic feelings were 
unusually strong. Indeed, he was considered by 
his stern brethren as somewhat too fond and 
indulgent a parent. He had several small children, 
and among them a daughter who was blind, and 
whom he loved with peculiar tenderness. He 
could not, he said, bear even to let the wind 
blow on her; and now she must suffer cold and 
hunger; she must beg; she must be beaten ; 
“yet,” he added, “I must, I must do it.” 

While he lay in prison he could do nothing 
in the way of his old trade for the support of 
his family. He determined, therefore, to take up 
a new trade. He learned to make long tagged 
thread laces; and many thousands of these articles 
were furnished by him to the hawkers. While 
his hands were thus busied, he had other employ- 
ment for his mind and his lips. He gave religious 
instruction to his fellow-captives, and formed from 
among them a little flock, of which he was him- 
self the pastor. 

He studied indefatigably the few books which 
he possessed. His two chief companions were 
the Bible and Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs.” His 
knowledge of the Bible was such that he might 


have been called a living concordance; and on 
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the margin of his copy of the “ Book of Martyrs ”’ 
are still legible the ill-spelt lines of doggerel in 
which he expressed his reverence for the brave 
sufferers, and his implacable enmity to the mystical 
Babylon. 

At length he began to write; and though 
it was some time before he discovered where his 
strength lay, his writings were not unsuccessful. 
They were coarse, indeed; but they showed a 
keen mother wit, a great command of the homely 
mother tongue, an intimate knowledge of the 
English Bible, and a vast and dearly - bought 
spiritual experience. They therefore, when the 
corrector of the press had improved the syntax 
and the spelling, were well received by the humbler 
class of Dissenters. 

During the years which immediately followed 
the Restoration, Bunyan’s confinement seems to 
have been strict. But, as the passions of 1660 
cooled, as the hatred with which the Puritans had 
been regarded while their reign was recent gave 
place to pity, he was less and less harshly treated. 
The distress of his family, and his own patience, 
courage, and piety softened the hearts of his per- 
secutors. Like his own Christian in the cage, 
he found protectors even among the crowd of 
Vanity Fair. The bishop of the diocese, Dr. 
Barlow, is said to have interceded for him. At 
length the prisoner was suffered to pass most of 
his time beyond the walls of the gaol, on condition, 
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as it should seem, that he remained within the 
town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of the 
worst acts of one of the worst governments that 
England has ever seen. In 1671 the Cabal was in 
power. Charles II, had concluded the treaty by 
which he bound himself to set up the Roman Cath-_ 
olic religion in England. The first step which he 
took towards that end was to annul, by an uncon- 
stitutional exercise of his prerogative, all the penal 
statutes against the Roman Catholics; and, in order 
to disguise his real design, he annulled at the same 
time the penal statutes against Protestant noncon- 
formists. Bunyan was consequently set at large. 

In the first warmth of his gratitude he published 
a tract in which he compared Charles to that 
humane and generous Persian king who, though 
not himself blest with the light of the true religion, 
favoured the chosen people, and permitted them, 
after years of captivity, to rebuild their beloved 
temple. To candid men, who consider how much 
Bunyan had suffered, and how little he could guess 
the secret designs of the Court, the unsuspicious 
thankfulness with which he accepted the precious 
boon of freedom will not appear to require any 
apology. | 

Before he left his prison he had begun the book 
which has made his name immortal. The history 
of that book is remarkable. ‘The author was, as he 
tells us, writing a treatise, in which he had occasion 
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to speak of the stages of the Christian progress. He 
compared that progress, as many others had com- 
pared it, to a pilgrimage. Soon his quick wit 
discovered innumerable points of similarity which 
had escaped his predecessors. Images came crowd- 
ing on his mind faster than he could put them 
into words—quagmires and pits, steep hills, dark and 
horrible glens, soft vales, sunny pastures, a gloomy 
castle of which the courtyard was strewn with the 
skulls and bones of murdered prisoners, a town all — 
bustle and splendour, like London on the Lord 
Mayor’s day, and the narrow path, straight as a 
rule could make it, running on up hill and down 
hill, through city and through wilderness, to the 
Black River and the Shining Gate. 

He had found out, as most people would have 
said, by accident, as he would doubtless have said, 
by the guidance of Providence, where his powers 
lay. He had no suspicion, indeed, that he was 
producing a masterpiece. He could not guess 
what place his allegory would occupy in English 
literature ; for of English literature he knew no- 
thing. Those who suppose him to have studied the 
“Faerie Queen” might easily be confuted, if this 
were the proper place for.a detailed examination of 
the passages in which the two allegories have been 
thought to resemble each other. ‘The only work 
of fiction, in all probability, with which he could 
compare his Pilgrim, was his old favourite, the 
legend of Sir Bevis of Southampton. He would 
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have thought it a sin to borrow any time from 
the serious business of his life, from his expositions, 
his controversies, and his lace tags, for the pur- 
pose of amusing himself with what he considered 
merely as a trifle. It was only, he assures us, at 
spare moments that he returned to the House 
Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains, and the En- 
chanted Ground. 

He had no assistance. Nobody but himself saw 
a line till the whole was complete. He then con- 
sulted his pious friends. Some were pleased. Others 
were much scandalized. It was a vain story, a mere 
romance, about giants, and lions, and goblins, and 
warriors, sometimes fightin g with monsters and some- 
times regaled by fair ladies in stately palaces. The 
loose atheistical wits at Will’s might write such 
stuff to divert the painted Jezebels of the Court ; 
but did it become a minister of the gospel to copy 
the evil fashions of the world? There had been a 
time when the cant of such fools would have made 
Bunyan miserable. But that time was passed, and 
his mind was now in a firm and healthy state. He 
saw that, in employing fiction to make truth clear 
and goodness attractive, he was only following the 
example which every Christian ought to propose to 
himself ; and he determined to print. 

The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” stole silently into the 
world. Not a single copy of the first edition is 
known to be in existence. The year of publication 
has not been ascertained. It is probable that, dur- 
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ing some months, the little volume circulated only 
among poor and obscure sectaries. 

But soon the irresistible charm of a book which 
gratified the imagination of the reader with all the 
action and scenery of a fairy tale, which exercised 
his ingenuity by setting him to discover a multitude 
of curious analogies, which interested his feelings 
for human beings, frail like himself, and strugeling 
with temptations from within and from without, 
which every moment drew a smile from him by some 
stroke of quaint yet simple pleasantry, and never- 
theless left on his mind a sentiment of reverence for 
God and of sympathy for man, began to produce 
its effect. 

The help of the engraver had early been called 
in, and tens of thousands of children looked with 
terror and delight on execrable copper plates, which 
represented Christian thrusting his sword into Apol- 
lyon, or writhing in the grasp of Giant Despair. 
In Scotland, and in some of the colonies, the Pil- 
grim was even more popular than in his native 
country. Bunyan has told us, with very pardon- 
able vanity, that in New England his dream was 
the daily subject of the conversation of thousands, 
and was thought worthy to appear in the most 
superb binding. He had numerous admirers in 
Holland, and among the Huguenots of France. 
With the pleasures, however, he experienced some 
of the pains of eminence. Knavish booksellers put 


forth volumes of trash under his name; and en- 
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vious scribblers maintained it to be impossible that 
the poor ignorant tinker should really be the author 
of the book which was called his. 

He took the best way to confound both those 
who counterfeited him and those who slandered 
him. He continued to work the gold-field which 
he had discovered, and to draw from it new trea- 
sures, not indeed with quite such ease and in quite 
such abundance as when the precious soil was still 
virgin, but yet with success which left all com- 
petition far behind. In 1684 appeared the second 
part of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” It was soon fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Holy War,” which, if the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” did not exist, would be the best allegory 
that ever was written. 

Bunyan’s place in society was now very different 
from what it had been. There had been a time 
when many Dissenting ministers, who could talk 
Latin and read Greek, had affected to treat him 
with scorn. But his fame and influence now far 
exceeded theirs. He had so great an authority 
among the Baptists that he was popularly called 
Bishop Bunyan. 

His episcopal visitations were annual. From 
Bedford he rode every year to London, and preached 
there to large and attentive congregations. From 
London he went his circuit through the country, 
animating the zeal of his brethren, collecting and 
distributing alms, and making up quarrels. The 
magistrates seem in general to have given him little 
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trouble. But there is reason to believe that, in the 
year 1685, he was in some danger of again occupy- 
ing his old quarters in Bedford gaol. 

In that year the rash and wicked enterprise of 
Monmouth gave the Government a pretext for per- 
secuting the nonconformists; and scarcely one 
eminent divine of the Presbyterian, Independent, 
or Baptist persuasion remained unmolested. Baxter 
was in prison; Howe was driven into exile; Henry 
was arrested. ‘Two eminent Baptists, with whom 
Bunyan had been engaged in controversy, were in 
great peril and distress. Danvers was in danger of 
being hanged ; and Kiffin’s grandsons were actually 
hanged. The tradition is that, during those 
evil days, Bunyan was forced to disguise himself as 
a waggoner, and that he preached to his congrega- 
tion at Bedford in a smock-frock, with a cart-whip 
in his hand. ; 

But soon a great change took place. James the 
Second was at open war with the Church, and found 
it necessary to court the Dissenters. Some of the 
creatures of the Government tried to secure the aid of 
Bunyan. They probably knew that he had written 
in praise of the indulgence of 1672, and therefore 
hoped that he might be equally pleased with the 
indulgence of 1687. But fifteen years of thought, 
observation, and commerce with the world had made 
him wiser. Nor were the cases exactly parallel. 
Charles was a professed Protestant ; James was a 
professed Papist. The object of Charles’s indul- 
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gence was disguised ; the object of James’s indul- 
gence was patent. Bunyan was not deceived. He 
exhorted his hearers to prepare themselves by fasting 
_ and prayer for the danger which menaced their civil 
and religious liberties, and refused even to speak to 
the courtier who came down to remodel the cor- 
poration of Bedford, and who, as was supposed, had 
it in charge to offer some municipal dignity to the 
Bishop of the Baptists. 

Bunyan did not live to see the Revolution. In 
the summer of 1688 he undertook to plead the 
cause of a son with an angry father, and at length 
prevailed on the old man not to disinherit the young 
one. This good work cost the benevolent inter- 
cessor his life. He had to ride through heavy rain. 
He came drenched to his lodgings on Snow Hill, 
was seized with a violent fever, and died in a few 


days. 


The Warrant for John Bunyan’s Arrest. 


To the Constables of Bedford and to every 
of them 


Whereas information and complaint is 
made unto us that (notwithstanding the 
Kings Majties late Act of most gratious 
goodwill and free pardon to all his sub- 
J Napier jects for past misdemeanours that by his 
said clementie and indulgent guard and 
favour they might bee mooved and induced 
for the time to come more carefully to 
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observe his Highness Lawes and Statutes 


and to continue in theire loyall and due 


obedience to his Majtie) Yett one John 
Bunnyon of ye said Towne Tynker hath 
divers times within one month last past 
in contempt of his Majties good Lawes 
preached or teached at a Conventicle Meet- 
ing or Assembly under color or ptence of 


Hum : Monoux exercise of Religion in other manner than 


Will Franklin 


John Ventris 


according to the Liturgie or practiss of 
the Church of England These are 
therefore in his Majties name to comand 
you forthwith to apprehend and bring the 
Body of the said John Bunnion before us 
or any of us or other his Majties Justice 
of Peace within the said County to answer 
the premisses and further to doo and re- 
ceave as to Lawe and Justice shall apper- 
taine and hereof you are not to faile Given 
under our handes &nd seales this ffourth 
day of March in the seven and twentieth 
yeare of the Raigne of our most gracious 
Soveraigne Lord King Charles the Second 
Ao que Dne juxta gr 1674 

Will Spenour 
Will Grey St JoChernocke Wm Daniels 

T Browne W Foster 

Gaius Squire 
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By HIMSELF, 


[The following is taken from the “Auto- 
biography ” of Benjamin Franklin, that remarkable 
citizen of the United States, who was printer, author, 
ambassador, inventor of the lightning conductor, and 
many more things besides. The whole of his 
wonderfully varied life-story is well worth reading. ] 


I sprANG from an English family which was Prot- 
estant early in the Reformation, and continued 
Protestant through the reign of Queen Mary, when 
they were sometimes in danger of trouble on account 
of their zeal against Popery. They had got an 
English Bible, and to conceal and secure it, it was 
fastened open with tapes under and within the cover 
of a joint stool. When my great-great-grandfather 
read it to his family, he turned up the joint stool 
upon his knees, turning over the leaves then under 
the tapes. One of the children stood at the door to 
give notice if he saw the apparitor coming, who was 
an officer of the spiritual court. In that case the 
stool was turned down again upon its feet, when the 
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Bible remained concealed under it as before. This 
anecdote I had from my uncle Benjamin. The 
family continued all of the Church of England till 
about the end of Charles the Second’s reign, when 
some of the ministers that had been ousted for non- 
conformity holding conventicles in Northampton- 
shire, Benjamin and Josiah adhered to them, and so 
continued all their lives; the rest of the family 
remained with the Episcopal Church. 

Josiah, my father, married young, and carried 
his wife with three children into New England, 
about 1682. The conventicles having been forbid- 
den by law, and frequently disturbed, induced some 
considerable men of his acquaintance to remove to 
that country, and he was prevailed upon to accom- 
pany them thither, where they expected to enjoy 
their mode of religion with freedom. By the same 
wife he had four children, more were born there, and 
by a second wife ten more, in all seventeen; of 
which I remember thirteen sitting at one time at his 
table, who all grew up to be men and women, and 
married; I was the youngest son, and the youngest 
child but two, and was born in Boston, New 
England. My mother, the second wife, was Abiah 
Folger, daughter of Peter Folger, one of the first 
settlers of New England. 

My elder brothers were all put apprentices to 
different trades. I was put to the grammar-school 
at eight years of age, my father intending to devote 
me, as the tithe of his sons, to the service of the 
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Church. My early readiness in learning to read 
(which must have been very early, as I do not 
remember when I could not read), and the opinion 
of all his friends, that I should certainly make a 
good scholar, encouraged him in this purpose of his. 
My uncle Benjamin, too, approved of it, and pro- 
posed to give me all his shorthand volumes of 
sermons, I suppose as a stock to set up with. I 
continued, however, at the grammar-school not 
quite one year, though in that time I had risen 
gradually from the middle of the class of that year 
to be the head of it, and further, was removed into 
the next class above it, in order to go with that 
into the third at the end of the year. But my 
father in the meantime, from a view of the expense 
of a college education, which, having so large 
a family, he could not well afford, and the mean 
living many so educated were afterwards able to 
obtain—reasons that he gave to his friends in my 
hearing—altered his first intention, took me from 
the grammar-school, and sent me to a school for 
writing and arithmetic, kept by a then famous man, 
Mr. George Brownell, very successful in his pro- 
fession generally, and that by mild, encouraging 
methods. 

Under him I acquired fair writing pretty soon, 
but I failed in the arithmetic, and made no progress 
in it. At ten years old I was taken home to assist 
my father in his business, which was that of a 
tallow-chandler and soap-boiler, a business he was 
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not bred to, but had assumed on his arrival in New 
England, and on finding his dyeing trade would not 
maintain his family, being in little request. Accord- 
ingly, I was employed in cutting wick for the candles, 
filling the dipping mould and the moulds for cast 
candles, attending the shop, going the errands, etc. 
I disliked the trade, and had a strong inclination 
for the sea, but my father declared against it; how- 
ever, living near the water, I was much in and about 
it, learned early to swim well, and to manage boats ; 
and when in a boat or canoe with other boys, I was 
commonly allowed to govern, especially in the case 
of difficulty ; and upon other occasions I was gener- 
ally a leader among the boys, and sometimes led 
them into scrapes, of which I will mention one 
instance. | | 
There was a salt-marsh that bounded part of the 
mill-pond, on the edge of which, at high water, we 
used to stand to fish for minnows. By much 
trampling, we had made it a mere quagmire. My 
proposal was to build a wharf there fit for us to 
stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large 
heap of stones, which were intended for a new 
house near the marsh, and which would very well 
suit our purpose. Accordingly, in the evening, 
when the workmen were gone, I assembled a num- 
ber of my playfellows,’ and working with them 
diligently like so many emmets, sometimes two or 
three to a stone, we brought them all away and 
built our little wharf. The next morning the 
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workmen were surprised at missing the stones, 
which were found in our wharf. Inquiry was 
made after the removers; we were discovered and 
complained of; several of us were corrected by our 
fathers; and, though I pleaded the usefulness of the 
work, mine convinced me that nothing was useful 
which was not honest. 

To return: I continued thus employed in my 
father’s business for two years—that is, till I was 
twelve years old; and my brother John, who was 
bred to that business, having left my father, married, 
and set up for himself at Rhode Island, there was all 
appearance that I was destined to supply his place and 
become a tallow-chandler. But my dislike to the 
trade continuing, my father was under apprehensions 
that if he did not find one for me more agreeable, | 
should break away and get to sea, as his son Josiah 
had done, to his great vexation. 

He therefore sometimes took me to walk with 
him, and see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, 
etc., at their work, that he might observe my inclina- 
tion, and endeavour to fix it on some trade or other 
on land. It has ever since been a pleasure to me to 
see good workmen handle their tools; and it has 
been useful to me, having learnt so much by it as to 
be able to do little jobs myself in the house when a 
workman could not readily be got, and to construct 
little machines for my experiments, while the inten- 
tion of making the experiment was fresh and warm 
in my mind. 
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My father at last fixed upon the cutler’s trade, 
and my uncle Benjamin’s son Samuel, who was bred 
to that business in London, being about that time es- 
tablished in Boston, I was sent to be with him some 
time on liking. But his expectations of a fee with 
me displeasing my father, I was taken home again. 

From a child I was fond of reading, and all the 
little money that came into my hands was ever laid 
out in books. Pleased with the * Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
my first collection was of John Bunyan’s works in 
separate little volumes. I afterwards sold them to 
enable me to buy R. Burton’s “ Historical Collec- 
tions ;”’ they were small chapmen’s books, and cheap 
—forty or fifty in all. 

My father’s little library consisted chiefly of 
books in polemic divinity, most of which I read, 
and have since often regretted that, at a time when 
I had such a thirst for knowledge, more proper 
books had not fallen in my way, since it was now 
resolved I should not be a clergyman. “ Plutarch’s 
Lives” there was, in which I read abundantly, and I 
still think that time spent to great advantage. 

This bookish inclination at length determined 
my father to make me a printer, though he had 
already one son (James) of that profession. In 1717 
my brother James returned from England with a 
press and letters to set up his business in Boston. I 
liked it much better than that of my father, but 
still had a hankering for the sea. To prevent the 
apprehended effect of such an inclination, my father 
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was impatient to have me bound to my brother. I 
stood out some time, but at last was persuaded, and 
signed the indentures when I was yet but twelve 
years old. I was to serve as an apprentice till I was 
twenty-one years of age, only I was to be allowed 
journeyman’s wages during the last year. 

In a little time I made great proficiency in the 
business, and became a useful hand to my brother. 
I now had access to better books. An acquaintance 
with the apprentices of booksellers enabled me some- 
times to borrow a small one, which I was careful to 
return soon and clean. Often I sat up in my room 
reading the greatest part of the night, when the 
book was borrowed in the evening and to be 
returned early in the morning, lest it should be 
missed or wanted. 

After some time an ingenious tradesman, Mr. 
Matthew Adams, who had a pretty collection of 
books, and who frequented our printing-house, took 
notice of me, invited me to his library, and very 
kindly lent me such books as I chose to read. 

When about sixteen years of age I happened to 
meet with a book, written by one Tyron, recommend- 
ing a vegetable diet. I determined to go into it. My 
brother, being yet unmarried, did not keep house, 
but boarded himself and his apprentices in another 
family. My refusing to eat flesh occasioned an 
inconveniency, and I was frequently chid for my 
singularity. I made myself acquainted with Tyron’s 
manner of preparing some of his dishes, such as 
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boiling potatoes or rice, making hasty pudding, and 
a few others, and then proposed to my brother that 
if he would give me, weekly, half the money he 
paid for my board, I would board myself. He 
instantly agreed to it, and I presently found that 
I could save half what he paid for me. This was an 
additional fund for buying books, but I had another 
advantage in it. My brother and the rest going 
from the printing-house to their meals, I remained 
alone, and dispatching presently my light repast, 
which often was no more than a biscuit or a slice of 
bread, a handful of raisins or a tart from the pastry- 
cook’s, and a glass of water, had the rest of the time ' 
till their return for study, in which I made the 
greater progress from that greater clearness of head 
and quicker apprehension which usually attend 
temperance in eating and drinking. 

My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to 
print a newspaper. It was the second that appeared 
in America, and was called the New England Courant. 
The only one before it was the Boston News-Letter. 
I remember his being dissuaded by some of his 
friends from the undertaking, as not likely to suc- 
ceed, one newspaper being, in their judgment, enough 
for America. At this time (1771) there are not less 
than five-and-twenty. He went on, however, with 
the undertaking ; and after having worked in com- 
posing the types and printing off the sheets, I was 
employed to carry the papers through the streets to 
the customers. 
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He had some ingenious men among his friends, 
who amused themselves by writing little pieces 
for the paper, which gained it credit and made it 
more in demand, and these gentlemen often visited 
us. Hearing their conversations, and their accounts 
of the approbation their papers were received with, 
I was excited to try my hand among them;, but, 
being still a boy, and suspecting that my brother 
would object to printing anything of mine in his 
paper if he knew it to be mine, I contrived to dis- 
guise my hand, and writing an anonymous paper, I 
put it in at night under the door of the printing- 
house. 

It was found in the morning, and communicated 
to his writing friends when they called in as usual. 
They read it, commented on it in my hearing, and I 
had the exquisite pleasure of finding it met with 
their approbation, and that, in their different guesses 
at the author, none were named but men of some 
character among us for learning and ingenuity. I 
suppose now that I was rather lucky in my judges, 
and that perhaps they were not really so very good 
ones as I then esteemed them. 

Encouraged, however, by this, I wrote and 
conveyed in the same way to the press several more 
papers which were equally approved; and I kept my 
secret till my small fund of sense for such perform- 
ances was pretty well exhausted, and then I discov- 
ered it, when I began to be considered a little more 
by my brother’s acquaintance, and in a manner that 
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did not quite please him, as he thought, probably 
with reason, that it tended to make me too vain, 
And perhaps this might be one occasion of the 
differences that we began to have about this time. 
Though a brother, he considered himself as my 
master, and made me as his apprentice, and accord- 
ingly expected the same service from me as he would 
from another, while I thought he demeaned me too 
much in some he required of me, who from a brother 
expected more indulgence. Our disputes were often 
brought before my father, and I fancy I was either 
generally in the right, or else a better pleader, 
because the judgment was generally in my favour. 
But my brother was passionate, and had often 
beaten me, which I took extremely amiss; and, 
thinking my apprenticeship very tedious, I was 
constantly wishing for some opportunity of shorten- 
ing it. 

When he found I would leave him, he took 
care to prevent my getting employment in any other 
printing-house of the town, by going round and 
speaking to every master, who accordingly refused 
to give me work. I then thought of going to New 
York, but I was sensible that if I attempted to go 
openly, means would be used to prevent me. My 
friend Collins, therefore, undertook to manage a 
little for me. He agreed with the captain of a 
New York sloop for my passage, under the notion 
of my being a young acquaintance of his. So I sold 
some of my books to raise a little money, was taken 
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on board privately, and as we had a fair wind, in 
three days I found myself in New York, near 300 
miles from home, a boy of but seventeen, without 
the least recommendation to, or knowledge of, any 
person in the place, and with very little money in 
my pocket. 

My inclinations for the sea were by this time 
worn out, or I might now have gratified them. But, 
having a trade, and supposing myself a very good 
workman, I offered my service to the printer in 
the place, old Mr. William Bradford, who had been 
the first printer in Pennsylvania, but removed from 
thence upon the quarrel of George Keith. He could 
give me no employment, having little to do, and help 
enough already ; but, says he, “‘ My son at Phila- 
delphia has lately lost his principal hand, Aquila 
Rose, by death ; if you go thither, I believe he may 
employ you.” Philadelphia was a hundred miles 
further ; I set out, however, in a boat for Amboy, 
leaving my chest and things to follow me round 
by sea. 

In crossing the bay, we met with a squall that 
tore our rotten sails to pieces, and drove us upon 
Long Island. Jn our way, a drunken Dutchman, 
who was a passenger too, fell overboard ; when he 
was sinking, I reached through the water to his 
shock pate, and drew him up, so that we got him 
in again. His ducking sobered him a little, and 
he went to sleep, taking first out of his pocket a 
book, which he desired I would dry for him. It 
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proved to be my old favourite author, Bunyan’s 
“*Pilgrim’s Progress” in Dutch, finely printed on 
good paper, with copper cuts, a dress better than I 
had ever seen it wear in its own language. I have 
since found that it has been translated into most of 
the languages of Europe, and suppose it has been 
more generally read than any other book, except 
perhaps the Bible. 

When we drew near the island, we found it 
was at a place where there could be no landing, 
there being a great surf on the stony beach. So 
we dropped anchor, and swung round towards the 
shore, and we made signs, and hallooed that they 
should fetch us; but they either did not understand 
us, or thought it impracticable, so they went away, 
and night coming on, we had no remedy but to 
wait till the wind should abate; and in the mean- 
time the boatman and I concluded to sleep, if we 
could ; and so crowded into the scuttle with the 
Dutchman, who was still wet, and the spray beat- 
ing over the head of the boat, leaked through to 
us, so that we were soon almost as wet as he. In 
this manner we lay all night, with very little rest ; 
but the wind abating the next day, we made a 
shift to reach Amboy before night, having been 
thirty hours on the water, without victuals, or any 
drink but a bottle of filthy rum, and the water we 
sailed on being salt. 

In the evening I found myself very feverish, 


and went into bed; but having read somewhere 
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that cold water drunk plentifully was good for a 
fever, I followed the prescription, sweat plentifully 
most of the night, my fever left me, and in the 
morning, crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my jour- 
ney on foot, having fifty miles to go to reach Bur- 
lington, where I was told J should find boats that 
would carry me the rest of the way to Philadelphia. 

It rained very hard all the day; I was thor- 
oughly soaked, and by noon a good deal tired ; so 
I stopped at a poor inn, where I stayed all night, 
beginning now to wish that I had never left home. 
I cut so miserable a figure, too, that I found by the 
questions asked me I was suspected to be some 
runaway servant, and in danger of being taken up 
on that suspicion. However, I proceeded the next 
day, and got in the evening to an inn, within 
eight or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr. 
Brown. He entered into conversation with me 
while I took some refreshment, and finding I had 
read a little became very sociable and friendly. 

At his house I lay that night, and the next 
morning reached Burlington, but had the mortifica- 
tion to find that the regular boats were gone a little 
before my coming, and no other expected to go 
before Tuesday, this being Saturday ; wherefore I 
returned to an old woman in the town, of whom I 
hhad bought gingerbread to eat on the water, and 
asked her advice. 

She invited me to lodge at her house till a 
passage by water should offer; and being tired 
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with my foot travelling, I accepted the invitation. 
She, understanding I was a printer, would have had 
me stay at that town and follow my business, being 
ignorant of the stock necessary to begin with. She | 
was very hospitable, gave me a dinner of ox-cheek 
with great good-will, accepting only of a pot of 
ale in return; and | thought myself fixed till 
Tuesday should come. However, walking in the 
evening by the side of the river, a boat came by, 
which I found was going towards Philadelphia, 
with several people in her. They took me in, and, 
as there was no wind, we rowed all the way ; and 
about midnight, not having yet seen the city, some 
of the company were confident we must have passed 
it, and would row no further ; the others knew not 
where we were ; so we put towards the shore, got 
into a creek, landed near an old fence, with the 
rails of which we made a fire, the night being cold, 
in October, and there we remained till daylight. 
Then one of the company knew the place to be 
Cooper’s Creek, a little above Philadelphia, which 
we saw as soon as we got out of the creek, and 
arrived there about eight or nine o'clock on the 
Sunday morning, and landed at the Market Street 
wharf. 

I have been the more particular in this descrip- 
tion of my journey, and shall be so of my first 
entry into that city, that you may in your mind 
compare such unlikely beginnings with the figure 
I have since made there. I was in my working 
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dress, my best clothes being to come round by sea. 
I was dirty from my journey; my pockets were 
stuffed out with shirts and stockings, and I knew 
no soul nor where to look for lodging. I was 
fatigued with travelling, rowing, and want of rest, 
I was very hungry, and my whole stock of cash 
consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling in 
copper. The latter I gave the people of the boat 
for my passage, who at first refused it, on account 
of my rowing ; but I insisted on their taking it, 
a man being sometimes more generous when he 
has but a little money than when he has plenty, 
perhaps through fear of being thought to have but 
little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing about till 
near the market-house I met a boy with bread. I 
had made many a meal on bread, and inquiring 
where he got it, I went immediately to the baker’s 
he directed me to, in Second Street, and asked for 
a biscuit, intending such as we had in Boston; but 
they, it seems, were not made in Philadelphia. 
Then I asked for a threepenny loaf, and was told 
they had none such. So not considering or know- 
ing the difference of money, and the greater cheap- 
ness nor the names of his bread, I bade him give 
me threepenny-wortlh of any sort. He gave me 
accordingly three great puffy rolls. I was sur- 
prised at the quantity, but took it, and having no 
room in my pockets, walked off with a roll under 
each arm, and eating the other. Thus I went up 
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Market Street as far as Fourth Street, passing by 
the door of Mr. Reade, my future wife’s father ; 
when she, standing at the door, saw me, and 
thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awk- 
ward, ridiculous appearance. 

Then I turned and went down Chestnut Street 
and part of Walnut Street, eating my roll all the 
way, and coming round, found myself again at 
Market Street wharf, near the boat I came in, to 
which I went for a draught of the river water; and, 
being filled with one of my rolls, gave the other 
two to a woman and her child that came down the 
river in the boat with us, and were waiting to go 
farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, 
which by this time had many clean, dressed people 
in it, who were all walking the same way. I joined 
them, and thereby was led into the great meeting- 
house of the Quakers near the market. I sat down 
among them, and after looking round awhile and 
hearing nothing said, being very drowsy through 
labour and want of rest the preceding night, I fell 
fast asleep, and continued s0 till the meeting broke 
up, when one was kind enough to rouse me. This 
was, therefore, the first house I was in, or slept in, 
in Philadelphia. 

Walking down again towards the river, and look- 
ing in the faces of people, I met a young Quaker 
man, whose countenance I liked, and accosting him, 
requested if he would tell me where a stranger could 
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get lodging. We were then near the sign of the 
Three Mariners. ‘ Here,” says he, “is one place 
that entertains strangers, but it is not a reputable 
house ; if thee wilt walk with me, I'll show thee a 
better.” He brought me to the Crooked Billet in 
Water Street. Here I got a dinner, and, while | 
was eating it, several sly questions were asked me, 
as it seemed to be suspected from my youth and 
appearance that I might be some runaway. 

After dinner, my sleepiness returned, and being 
shown to a bed, I lay down without undressing, 
and slept till six in the evening, was called to 
supper, went to bed again very early, and slept 
soundly till next morning. Then I made myself 
as tidy as I could, and went to Andrew Bradford's, 
the printer’s. I tound in the shop the old man his 
father, whom I had seen at New York, and who, 
travelling on horseback, had got to Philadelphia 
before me. He introduced me to his son, who 
received me civilly, gave me a breakfast, but told 
me he did not at present want a hand, being lately 
supplied with one; but there was another printer 
in the town, lately set up, one Keimer, who per- 
haps might employ me; if not I should be wel- 
come to lodge at his house, and he would give me 
a little work to do now and then till fuller business 
should offer. 

The old gentleman said he would go with me 
to the new printer; and when we found him, 
“Neighbour,” says Bradford, “I have brought to 
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see you a young man of your business; perhaps 
you may want such a one.” He asked me a few 
questions, put a composing stick in my hand to see 
how I worked, and then said he would employ me 
soon, though he had just then nothing for me to 
do; and taking old Bradford, whom he had never 
seen before, to be one of the townspeople that had 
a good-will for him, entered into a conversation on 
his present undertaking and prospects ; while Brad- 
ford, not discovering that he was the other printer’s 
father, on Keimer’s saying he expected soon to get © 
the greatest part of the business into his own hands, 
drew him on by artful questions, and starting little 
doubts, to explain all his views, what interest he 
relied on, and in what manner he intended to pro- 
ceed. I, who stood by and_ heard all, saw im- 
mediately that one of them was a crafty old so- 
phister, and the other a mere novice. Bradford 
left me with Keimer, who was greatly surprised 
when I told him who the old man was. 

Keimer’s printing-house, I found, consisted of 
an old shattered press, and one small, worn-out font 
of English, which he was then using himself, 
composing an Elegy on Aquila Rose, an in- 
genious young man of excellent character, much 
respected in the town, clerk of the assembly, 
and a pretty poet. Keimer made verses too, but 
very indifferently. He could not be said to write 
them, for his manner was to compose them in the 
types directly out of his head. So there being no 
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copy, but one pair of cases, and the Elegy likely to 
require all the letter, no one could help him. I 
endeavoured to put his press (which he had not 
yet used, and of which he understood nothing) 
into order fit to be worked with ; and, promising 
to come and print off his Elegy as soon as he should 
have got it ready, I returned to Bradford’s, who 
gave me a little job to do for the present, and 
there I lodged and dieted. A few days after, 
Keimer sent for me to print off the Elegy. And 
now he had got another pair of cases, and a pam- 
phlet to reprint, on which he set me to work. 

These two printers I found poorly qualified for 
their business. Bradford had not been bred to it, and 
was very illiterate ; and Keimer, though something 
of a scholar, was a mere compositor, knowing noth- 
ing of presswork. 

He had been one of the French prophets, and 
could act their enthusiastic agitations. At this 
time he did not profess any particular religion, but 
something of all on occasion ; was very ignorant of 
the world, and had, as I afterwards found, a good 
deal of the knave in his composition. He did not 
like my lodging at Bradford’s while I worked with 
him. He had a house indeed, but without furni- 
ture, so he could not lodge me; but he got me a 
lodging at Mr. Reade’s, before mentioned, who 
was the owner of his house; and my chest and 
clothes being come by this time, I made rather a 
more respectable appearance in the eyes of Miss 
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Reade than I had done when she first happened to 


see me eating my roll in the street. 


POOR RICHARD’S MAXIMS. 
(from Franklin's “ Autobiography.”) 


Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wears, 
while the used key is always bright. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 

Drive thy business ; let not thy business drive thee. 

Early to bed, early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 

There are no gains without pains. 

He that hath a calling hath an office of profit and 
honour. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Handle your tools without mittens. Remember, 
the cat in gloves catches no mice. 

Constant dropping wears away stones. 

Little strokes fell great oaks. 

Trouble springs from idleness. 

Three removes are as bad as a fire. 

Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 

Many a mickle makes a muckle ; a small leak will 
sink a great ship. : 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou 
shalt sell thy necessaries. 

Silks and satins, scarlet and velvet, put out the 
kitchen fire. 
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Always taking out of the meal tub and never putting 
in soon comes to the bottom. 

It is hard for an empty sack to stand upright. 

Lazy folks take the most pains. 

God gives all things to industry. 

Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you will have 
corn to sell and keep. 

If you would have your business done, go ; if not, 
send. 
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DR. JOHNSON. 


By JAMES BOSWELL. 


[Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” is one of the most 
remarkable biographies in the whole of our litera- 
ture. The following short passages will give some 
slight idea of the readable character of a work which 
is now greatly neglected. | 


I. Early Years. 


SaMuEL Jounson was born at Lichfield, in Stafford- 
shire, on September 18, 1709. His father was 
Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure 
extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended 
of an ancient race of substantial yeomanry in 
Warwickshire. They were well advanced in years 
when they married, and never had more than two 
children, both sons: Samuel, their first-born, who 
lived to be the illustrious character whose various 
excellences I am to endeavour to record, and Na- 
thanael, who died in his twenty-fifth year. 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and 
robust body, and of a strong and active mind. From 
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him his son inherited, with some other qualities, “a 
vile melancholy,” which in his too strong expression 
of any disturbance of the mind, “made him mad 
all his life, at least not sober.” Michael was, how- 
ever, forced by the narrowness of his circumstances 
to be very diligent in business, not only in his shop, 
but by occasionally resorting to several towns in the 
neighbourhood, some of which were at a considerable 
distance from Lichfield. 

At that time booksellers’ shops in the provincial 
towns of England were very rare ; so that there was 
not one even in Birmingham, in which town old 
Mr. Johnson used to open a shop every market 
day. He was a pretty good Latin scholar, and 
a citizen so creditable as to be made one of the 
magistrates of Lichfield ; and being a man of good 
sense and skill in his trade, he acquired a reasonable 
share of wealth, of which, however, he afterwards 
lost the greatest part by engaging unsuccessfully 
in a manufacture of parchment. 

From his earliest years Samuel Johnson’s superi- 
ority was perceived and acknowledged. He was 
from the beginning a king of men. His school- 
fellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly furnished me 
with many particulars of his boyish days; and 
assured me that he never knew him corrected at 
school, but for talking and diverting other boys 
from their business. 

His favourites used to receive very liberal assist- 
ance from him ; and such was the submission and 
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deference with which he was treated, such the 
desire to obtain his regard, that three of the boys, 
of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to 
come in the morning as his humble attendants, and 
carry him to school. One in the middle stooped 
while he sat upon his back, and one on each side 
supported him, and thus he was borne triumphant. 

He never joined with the other boys in their 
ordinary diversions; his only amusement was in 
winter, when he took a pleasure in being drawn 
upon the ice by a boy barefooted, who pulled him 
along by a garter fixed round him; no very 
easy operation, as his size was remarkably large. His 
defective sight, indeed, prevented him from enjoying 
the common sports; and he once pleasantly re- 
marked to me “how wonderfully well he had 
contrived to be idle without them.” 

He went to Oxford, and was entered a commoner 
of Pembroke College on October 31, 1728, being 
then in his nineteenth year. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was 
not, it seems, a man of such abilities as we should 
conceive requisite for the instructor of Samuel John- 
son, who gave me the following account of him: 
““He was a very worthy man, but a heavy man, 
and I did not profit much by his instructions. In- 
deed I did not attend him much. The first day 
after I came to college I waited upon him, and 
then stayed away four. On the sixth Mr. Jorden 
asked me why I had not attended. I answered, 
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I had been sliding in Christ Church meadow ; 
and this I said with as much nonchalance as I 
am now talking to you. I had no notion that I was 
wrong or irreverent to my tutor.” Boswetr: “That, 
Sir, was great fortitude of mind.” Jounson: ‘ No, 
Sir ; stark insensibility.” 7 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a 
sense of religion, even in the vigour of his youth, 
appears from the following passage in his minutes, 
kept by way of diary: “September 7, 1736.—I 
have this day entered upon my 28th year. Mayest 
Thou, O God, enable me, for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
to spend this in such a manner that I may receive 
comfort from it at the hour of death, and in the day 
of judgment. Amen.” 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was 
at Pembroke College, “was caressed and loved by 
all about him ; was a gay and frolicsome fellow, and 
passed there the happiest part of his life.” But this 
is a striking proof of the fallacy of appearances, and 
how little any of us know of the real internal state 
even of those whom we see most frequently ; for the 
truth is, that he was then depressed by poverty 
and irritated by disease. When I mentioned to him 
this account, as given me by Dr. Adams, he said, 
“Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness 
which they mistook for frolic. I was miserably 
poor, and I thought to fight my way by my litera- 
ture and my wit; so I disregarded all power and all 
authority.” 
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I have heard from some of his contemporaries 
that he was generally seen lounging at the college 
gate, with a circle of young students round him, 
whom he was entertaining with wit, and keeping 
from their studies, if not spiriting them up to 
rebellion against the college discipline, which in his 
maturer years he so much extolled. 

The res angusta domt prevented him from having 
the advantage of a complete academical education. 
The friend to whom he had trusted for support had 
deceived him. His debts in college, though not 
great, were increasing ; and his scanty remittances 
from Lichfield, which had all along been made with 
great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his 
father having fallen into a state of insolvency. 
Compelled, therefore, by irresistible necessity, he 
left the college in autumn 1731, without a degree, 
having been a member of it little more than three 
years. 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel John- 
son returned to his native city, destitute, and not 
knowing how he should gain even a decent liveli- 
hood. His father’s misfortunes in trade rendered 
him unable to support his son ; and for some time 
there appeared no means by which he could main- 
tain himself. In the December of this year his 
father died. 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he 
accepted of an offer to be employed as usher in the 
school of Market-Bosworth, in Leicestershire, ‘to 
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which it appears, from one of his little fragments of 
a diary, that he went on foot, on the 16th of July. 

This employment was very irksome to him in 
every respect, and he complained grievously of it 
in his letters to his friend Mr. Hector, who was now 
settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. The letters 
are lost; but Mr. Hector recollects his writing 
“that the poet had described the dull sameness of 
his existence in these words, ‘Vitam continet una dies’ 
(one day contains the whole of my life) ; that it was 
unvaried as the note of the cuckoo ; and that he did 
not know whether it was more disagreeable for him to 
teach, or the boys to learn, the grammar rules.” 

He now set up a private academy, for which 
purpose he hired a large house, well situated near 
his native city. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1736 there is the following advertisement— 

“ At Evia, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young 
gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek 
languages by SAMUEL JOHNSON.’ 

But the only pupils that were put under his care 
_ were the celebrated David Garrick and his brother 
George, and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman 
of good fortune who died early. As Johnson was 
not more satisfied with his situation as the master of 
an academy than with that of the usher of a school, 
we need not wonder therefore that he did not keep 
his academy above a year and a half. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in 
London, the great field of genius and exertion, 
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where talents of every kind had the fullest scope 
and the highest encouragement. It is a memorable 
circumstance that his pupil, David Garrick, went 
thither at the same time, with intent to complete 
his education, and follow the profession of the law, 
from which he was soon diverted by his decided 
preference for the stage. 

He had a little money when he came to town, 
and he knew how he could live in the cheapest 
manner. His first lodgings were at the house of 
Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter Street, adjoin- 
ing Catherine Street, in the Strand. ‘I dined,” 
said he, “very well for eightpence, with very good 
company, at the Pine Apple, in New Street, just 
by. Several of them had travelled. They ex- 
pected to meet every day but did not know one 
another’s names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, 
for they drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for 
sixpence, and bread for a penny, and gave the 
waiter a penny ; so that I was quite well served, 
nay, better than the rest, for they gave the waiter 
nothing.” 

In 1774 he produced one werk fully sufficient to 
maintain the high reputation which he had acquired. 
This was the “ Life of Richard Savage,” a man of 
whom it is difficult to speak impartially without 
wondering that he was for some time the intimate 
companion of Johnson; for his character was marked 
by profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude. 


It is melancholy to reflect that Johnson and 
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Savage were sometimes in such extreme indigence 
that they could not pay for a lodging; so that 
they have wandered together whole nights in the 
streets. Yet in these almost incredible scenes of 
distress we may suppose that Savage mentioned 
many of the anecdotes with which Johnson after- 
wards enriched the life of his unhappy companion, 
and those of other poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that one night in 
particular, when Savage and he walked round St. 
James's Square for want of a lodging, they were 
not at all depressed by their situation, but in high 
spirits, and brimful of patriotism, traversed the 
square for several hours, inveighed against the minister 
of the day, and resolved they would stand by their 
country. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch 
when Johnson’s arduous and important work, his 
“Dictionary of the English Language,” was an- 
nounced to the world, by the publication of its plan 
or prospectus. 


II. The Dictionary. 


How long this immense undertaking had been 
the object of his contemplation I do not know. 
I once asked him by what means he had attained 
to that astonishing knowledge of our language, by 
which he was enabled to realize a design of such 
extent and accumulated difficulty. He told me that 
“it was not the effect of particular study, but that 
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it had grown up in his mind insensibly.” I have 
been informed by Mr. James Dodsley, that several 
years before this period, when Johnson was one day 
sitting in his brother Robert’s shop, he heard his 
brother suggest to him that a dictionary of the 
English language would be a work that would be 
well received by the public; that Johnson seemed 
at first to catch at the proposition, but, after a 
pause, said in his abrupt, decisive manner, “I 
believe I shall not undertake it.” That he, how- 
ever, had bestowed much thought upon the sub- 
ject before he published his “Plan,” is evident 
from the enlarged, clear, and accurate views which 
it exhibits; and we find him mentioning in that 
tract that many of the writers whose testimonies 
were to be produced as authorities were selected 
by Pope, which proves that he had been furnished, 
probably by Mr. Robert Dodsley, with whatever 
hints that eminent poet had contributed towards 
a great literary project that had been the subject 
of important consideration in a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, 
single and unaided for the execution of a work, 
which in other countries has not been effected but 
by the co-operating exertions of many, were Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew 
Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the two 
Messieurs Knapton. The price stipulated was fifteen 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, John- 
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son lived part of the time in Holborn, part in 
Gough Square, Fleet Street ; and he had an upper 
room fitted up like a counting-house for the purpose, 
in which he gave to the copyists their several tasks. 
The words, partly taken from other dictionaries, 
and partly supplied by himself, having been first 
written down with spaces left between them, he 
delivered in writing their etymologies, definitions, 
and various significations. The authorities were 
copied from the books themselves, in which he had 
marked the passages with a black-lead pencil, the 
traces of which could easily be effaced. I have seen 
several of them in which that trouble had not been 
taken, so that they were just as when used by the 
copyists. It is remarkable that he was so atten- 
tive in the choice of the passages in which words 
were authorized that one may read page after page 
of his Dictionary with improvement and pleasure ; 
and it should not pass unobserved that he has 
quoted no author whose writings had a tendency 
to hurt sound religion and morality. 

He is now to be considered as “ tugging at his 
oar,” as engaged in a steady, continued course of 
occupation, sufficient to employ all his time for 
some years, and this was the best preventive of 
that constitutional melancholy which was ever 
lurking about him, ready to trouble his quiet. 
But his enlarged and lively mind could not be 
satisfied without more diversity of employment, 
and the pleasure of animated relaxation. He 
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therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional 
composition, very different from Lexicography, 
but formed a club in Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
with a view to enjoy literary discussion, and amuse 
his evening hours. 

That there should be a suspension of his liter- 
ary labours during a part of the year 1752 will 
not seem strange when it is considered that soon 
after closing his ‘“ Rambler,” he suffered a loss 
which, there can be no doubt, affected him with the 
deepest distress. For on the 17th of March his 
wife died. 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife 
were severe beyond what are commonly endured, 
I have no doubt, from the information of many 
who were then about him, to none of whom I give 
more credit than to Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful 
negro servant, who came into his family about a 
fortnight after the dismal event. 

In one of the books of his Diary I find the fol- 
lowing entry : 

“April 3, 1753.—I began the second vol. of my 
Dictionary, room being left in the first for Preface, 
Grammar, and History, none of them yet begun. 

“OQ God, who hast hitherto supported me, 
enable me to proceed in this labour, and in the 
whole task of my present state; that when I shall 
render up at the last day an account of the talent 
committed to me, I may receive pardon, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
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' Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid 
the high compliment of addressing to his lordship 
the Plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in 
such a manner as to excite his contempt and 
indignation. ‘The world has been for many years 
amused with a story confidently told, and as con- 
fidently repeated with additional circumstances, 
that a sudden disgust was taken by Johnson upon 
occasion of his having been one day kept long in 
waiting in his lordship’s ante-chamber; but John- 
son himself assured me that there was not the least 
foundation for it. He told me that there never 
was any particular incident which produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him ; but 
that his lordship’s continued neglect was the reason 
why he resolved to have no connection with him. 

When the Dictionary was upon the eve of pub- 
lication, Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had 
flattered himself with expectations that Johnson 
would dedicate the work to him, attempted, in a 
courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself 
with the sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the 
cold indifference with which he had treated its 
learned author; and further attempted to, conciliate 
him, by writing two papers in the Wor/d, in recom- 
mendation of the work. 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, 
who thought that “all was false and hollow,” de- 
spised the honeyed words, and was even indignant 
that Lord Chesterfield should, for a moment, 
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imagine that he could be the dupe of such an 
artifice. His expression to me concerning Lord 
Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was, ‘‘Sir, after 
making great professions, he had, for many years, 
taken no notice of me; but when my Dictionary 
was coming out, he fell a-scribbling in the World 
about it. Upon which I wrote him a letter ex- 
pressed in civil terms, but such as might show him 
that I did not mind what he said or wrote, and 
that I had done with him.” 


“TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 


CHESTERFIELD. 
* February 7, 1775: 


‘‘My Lorp,—I have been lately informed by 
the proprietor of the Wor/d that two papers, in 
which my Dictionary is recommended to the 
public, were written by your lordship. ‘To be so 
distinguished is an honour, which, being very 
little accustomed to favours from the great, I 
know not well how to receive, or in what terms 
to acknowledge. 

“‘ When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your lordship, I was overpowered, like the 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your 
address, and could not forbear to wish that I might 
boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre— 
that I might obtain that regard for which I saw 
the world contending ; but I found my attendance 
so little encouraged that neither pride nor modesty 
would suffer me to continue it. When I had once 
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addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly 
scholar can possess. I had done all that I could ; 
and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, 
be it ever so little. 

“Seven years, my lord, have now passed since 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed 
from your door ; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act 
of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one 
smile of favour. Such treatment I did not expect, 
for I never had a patron before. 

“Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the water, 
and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him 
with help? The notice which you have been 
pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, 
had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am 
indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do 
not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity 
not to confess obligations where no benefit has 
been received, or to be unwilling that the public 
should consider me as owing that to a patron 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

“Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall 
not be disappointed though I shall conclude it, if 
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less be possible, with less; for I have been long 
wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once 
boasted myself with so much exultation. 
“ My Lord, your lordship’s most humble, 
““ Most obedient servant, 
“SAM. JOoHNson.” 


III. Johnson and his Relatives. 


In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; his 
degree of Master of Arts conferred upon him, his 
Dictionary published, his correspondence animated, 
his benevolence exercised. 

On the 13th of July this year he wrote in his 
Journal the following scheme of life for Sunday : 
“Having lived,” as he with tenderness of con- 
science expresses himself, “not without an habitual 
reverence for the Sabbath, yet without that atten- 
tion to its religious duties which Christianity 
requires :— 

* 1 2 oerise early ; and in order to it, to go to 
sleep early on Saturday. 

“2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the 
morning. 

“3. To examine the tenor of my life, and par- 
ticularly the last week ; and to mark my advances 
in religion, or recession from it. 

“4. To read the Scripture methodically with 
such helps as are at hand. 

“5. To go to church twice. 
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“6. To read Books of Divinity, either specula- 
tive or practical. 

“7. To instruct my family, 

“8. To wear off by meditation any worldly 
soil contracted in the week.” 

In 1759, in the month of January, his mother died 
at the great age of ninety, an event which deeply 
affected him ; not that “his mind had acquired no 
firmness by the contemplation of mortality,” but that 
his reverential affection for her was not abated by 
years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings 
even to the latest period of his life. I have been 
told that he regretted much his not having gone 
to visit his mother for several years previous to her 
death. But he was constantly engaged in literary 
labours, which confined him to London; and though 
he had not the comfort of seeing his aged parent, he 
contributed liberally to her support. 


“TO MRS. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD. 
t fan. 13,1758: 

““ HonouRED Mapam,—The account which 
Miss [Porter] gives me of your health pierces my 
heart. God comfort and preserve you, and save 
you, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

“J would have Miss read to you from time to 
time the Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes 
the sentences in the Communion Service—Come 
unto me all that travail and are heavy laden, and I 


will refresh you. 
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“7 have just now read a physical book, which 
inclines me to think that a strong infusion of the 
bark would do you good. Do, dear mother, try it. 

“Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all 
that I have done amiss to you. And whatever you 
would have done, and what debts you would have 
paid first, or anything else that you would direct, let 
Miss put it down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

“I have got twelve guineas to send you, but 
unhappily am at a loss how to send it to-night. 
If I cannot send it to-night, it will come by the 
next post. 

“‘ Pray do not omit anything mentioned in this 
letter. God bless you for ever and ever.—I am, 

“Your dutiful son, 
“© SAM. JOHNSON.” 


“TO MISS PORTER, AT MRS. JOHNSON’S, 
IN LICHFIELD, 
*¢ Jan. 20, 1759. 


“Dear Miss,—I will, if it be possible, come 
down to you. God grant that I may yet find my 
dear mother breathing and sensible. Do not tell 
her, lest I disappoint her. If I miss to write next 
post, [ am on the road.—I am, my dearest Miss, 

‘Your most humble servant, 
“© SAM. JOHNSON.” 


(On the other side.) “ Jan. 20, 1759. 


“* DEAR HONOURED Motuer,—Neither your con- 
dition nor your character make it fit for me to say 
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much. You have been the best mother, and [I 
believe the best woman, in the world. I thank 
you for your indulgence to me, and beg forgive- 
ness of all that I have done ill, and all that I have 
omitted to do well. God grant you His Holy 
Spirit, and receive you to everlasting happiness, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. Lord Jesus re- 
ceive your spirit. Amen.—I am, dear, dear 
Mother, your dutiful son, SAM. JOHNSON.” 


“TO MISS PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
“ Jan. 23, 1759. 

“You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of 
my mother, of the best mother. If she were to 
live again, surely I should behave better to her. 
But she is happy, and what is past is nothing to 
her; and for me, since I cannot repair my faults 
to her, I hope repentance will efface them. I 
return you, and all those that have been good to 
her, my sincerest thanks, and pray God to repay 
you all with infinite advantage. Write to me, 
and comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad like- 
wise if Kitty will write to me. I shall send a 
bill of twenty pounds in a few days which I thought 
to have brought to my mother; but God suffered 
it not. I have not power or composure to say 
much more. God bless you, and bless us all. 

““[ am, dear Miss, 
‘Your affectionate humble servant, 
“¢ SAM. JOHNSON.” 
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Soon after this event he wrote his “ Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia.” The late Mr. Strahan, the 
printer, told me that Johnson wrote it, that with 
the profits he might defray the expense of his 
mother’s funeral, and pay some little debts which 
she had left. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he 
composed it in the evenings of one week, sent it to 
the press in portions as it was written, and had 
never since read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. John- 
ston, and Mr. Dodsley purchased it for a hundred 
pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five pounds 
more when it came to a second edition. 

The accession of George the Third to the throne 
of these kingdoms opened a new and _ brighter 
prospect to men of literary merit, who had been 
honoured with no mark of royal favour in the pre- 
ceding reign. His present Majesty’s education in 
this country, as well as his taste and beneficence, 
prompted him to be the patron of science and the 
arts; and early this year, Johnson having been 
represented to him as a very learned and good 
man, without any certain provision, his Majesty 
was pleased to grant him a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds a year. 


THOMAS CARLYLE ON JOHNSON. 


As for Johnson, I have always considered him to 
be, by nature, one of our great English souls. A 
strong and noble man; so much left undeveloped 
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in him to the last: in.a kindlier element what might 
he not have been,—Poet, Priest, sovereign Ruler ! 
On the whole, a man must not complain of his 
“element,” of his “time,” or the like ; it is thrift- 
less work doing so. His time is bad: well, then, 
he is there to make it better ! 

Johnson’s youth was poor, isolated, hopeless, 
very miserable. Indeed, it does not seem possible 
that, in any the favourablest outward circumstances, 
Johnson’s life could have been other than a painful 
one. The world might have had more of profitable 
work out of him, or less; but his effort against the 
world’s work could never have been a light one. 
Nature, in return for his nobleness, had said to 
him, Live in an element of diseased sorrow. Nay, 
perhaps the sorrow and the nobleness were intimately 
and even inseparably connected with each other. 

At all events, poor Johnson had to go about 
girt with continual. hypochondria, physical and 
spiritual pain. Like a Hercules with the burning 
Nessus’-shirt on him, which shoots in on him dull 
incurable misery: the Nessus’-shirt not to be stript 
off, which is his own natural skin! In this 
manner fe had to live. 

Figure him then, with his scrofulous diseases, 
with his great greedy heart and unspeakable chaos 
of thoughts ; stalking mournful as a stranger in this 
earth ; eagerly devouring what spiritual thing he 
could come at: school-languages and other merely 
grammatical stuff, if there were nothing better ! 
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The largest soul that was in all England; and 
provision made for it of “ fourpence-halfpenny a 
day.” Yet a giant invincible soul ; a true man’s. 

One remembers always that story of the shoes 
at Oxford: the rough, seamy-faced, raw-boned 
College Servitor stalking about, in winter season, 
with his shoes worn out; how the charitable 
Gentleman Commoner secretly places a new pair 
at his door; and the raw-boned Servitor, lifting 
them, looking at them near, with his dim eyes, 
with what thought,—pitches them out of window ! 
Wet feet, mud, frost, hunger or what you will ; 
but not beggary: we cannot stand beggary ! 
Rude stubborn self-help here; a whole world of 
squalor, rudeness, confused misery and want, yet 
of nobleness and manfulness withal. 

It is a type of the man’s life, this Cae away 
of the shoes. An original man; not a second- 
hand, borrowing, or begging man. Let us stand 
on our own basis, at any rate! On such shoes 
as we ourselves can get. On frost and mud, if 
you will, but honestly on that ;—on the reality 
and substance which Nature gives ws, not on the 
semblance, on the thing she has given another 
than us !— 

And yet with all this rugged pride of manhood 
and self-help, was there ever soul more tenderly 
affectionate, loyally submissive to what was really 
higher than he? Great souls are always loyally 
submissive, reverent to what is over them; only 
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- small mean souls are otherwise. I could not find 
a better proof of what I said the other day, That 
the sincere man was by nature the obedient man ; 
that only in a World of Heroes was there loyal 
Obedience to the Heroic. 

The essence of originality is not that it be mew: 
Johnson believed altogether in the old; he found 
the old opinions credible for him, fit for him ; 
and in a right heroic manner lived under them. 
He is well worth study in regard to that. For 
we are to say that Johnson was far other than a 
mere man of words and formulas; he was a man 
of truths and facts. He stood by the old formulas ; 
the happier was it for him that he could so stand : 
but in all formulas that fe could stand by, there 
needed to be a most genuine substance. 
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By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 


Wuo of the millions whom he has amused doesn’t 
love him? To be the most beloved of English 
writers, what a title that is for a man! A wild 
youth, wayward, but full of tenderness and affection, 
quits the country village where his boyhood has 
been passed in happy musing, in idle shelter, in fond 
longing to see the great world out of doors, and 
achieve name and fortune; and after years of dire 
struggle, and neglect, and poverty, his heart turning 
back as fondly to his native place as it had longed 
eagerly for change when sheltered there, he writes a 
book and a poem, full of the recollections and feel- 
ings of home; he paints the friends and scenes of his 
youth, and peoples Auburn and Wakefield with 
remembrances of Lissoy. 

Wander he must, but he carries away a home- 
relic with him, and dies with it on his breast. His 
nature 1s truant: in repose it longs for change, as on 
the journey it looks back for friends and quiet. He 
passes to-day in building an air-castle for to-morrow, 


or in writing yesterday’s elegy; and he would fly 
(1,555) 21 
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away this hour, but that a cage and necessity keep 
him. What is the charm of his verse, of his style 
and humour? His sweet regrets, his delicate com- 
passion, his soft smile, his tremulous sympathy, the 
weakness which he owns? 

Your love for him is half pity. You come hot 
and tired from the day’s battle, and this sweet 
minstrel sings to you. Who could harm the kind, 
vagrant harper? Whom did he ever hurt? He 
carries no weapon, save the harp on which he plays 
to you, and with which he delights great and 
humble, young and old, the captains in the tents, or 
the soldiers round the fire, or the women and chil- 
dren in the villages, at whose porches he stops and 
sings his simple songs of love and beauty. With 
that sweet story of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” he has 
found entry into every castle and every hamlet in 
Europe. Not one of us, however busy or hard, but 
once or twice in our lives has passed an evening 
with him, and undergone the charm of his delightful 
music. 

Goldsmith’s father was no doubt the good 
Doctor Primrose whom we all of us know. The 
little Oliver was born at Pallas, or Pallasmore, in 
the county of Longford, in Ireland. In 1730, two 
years after the child’s birth, Charles Goldsmith 
removed his family to Lissoy, in the county West- 
meath, that sweet “Auburn” which every person 
who hears me has seen in fancy. Here the kind 
parson brought up his eight children; and loving all 
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the world, as his son says, fancied all the world 
loved him. 

He had a crowd of poor dependants besides 
those hungry children. He kept an open table, 
round which sat flatterers and poor friends, who 
laughed at the honest Rector’s many jokes, and ate 
the produce of his seventy acres of farm. 

Those who have seen an Irish house in the 
present day can fancy that one of Lissoy. ‘The old 
beggar still has his allotted corner by the kitchen 
turf; the maimed old soldier still gets his potatoes 
and buttermilk ; the poor cottier still asks his 
honour’s charity, and prays God bless his reverence 
for the sixpence; the ragged pensioner still takes his 
place by right and sufferance. 

There’s still a crowd in the kitchen, and a crowd 
round the parlour table—profusion, confusion, kind- 
ness, poverty. If an Irishman comes to London to 
make his fortune, he has a half-dozen of Irish 
dependants who take a percentage of his earnings. 
The good Charles Goldsmith left but little provision 
for his hungry race when death summoned him; and 
one of his daughters being engaged to a Squire of 
rather superior dignity, Charles Goldsmith impover- 
ished the rest of his family to provide the girl with 
a dowry. 

The smallpox, which scourged all Europe at that 
time, and ravaged the roses off the cheeks of half 
the world, fell foul of poor little Oliver’s face, when 
the child was eight years old, and left him scarred 
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and disfigured for ‘his life. An old woman in his 
father’s village taught him his letters, and pro- 
nounced him a dunce. Paddy Byrne, the hedge 
schoolmaster, took him in hand; and from Paddy 
Byrne he was transmitted to a clergyman at Elphin. 

When a child was sent to school in those days, 
the classic phrase was that he was placed under Mr. 
So-and-so’s feru/e. Poor little ancestors! It is hard 
to think how ruthlessly you were birched, and how 
much of needless whipping and tears our small fore- 
fathers had to undergo! A relative—kind uncle 
Contarine—took the main charge of little Noll, who 
went through his school days righteously doing as 
little work as he could, robbing orchards, playing 
at ball, and making his pocket-money fly about 
whenever fortune sent it to him. 

Everybody knows the story of that famous 
‘‘Mistake of a Night,” when the young schoolboy, 
provided with a guinea and a nag, rode up to the 
“best house” in Ardagh, called for the landlord’s 
company over a bottle of wine at supper, and for a 
hot cake for breakfast in the morning; and found, 
when he asked for the bill, that the best house was 
Squire Featherstone’s, and not the inn for which he 
mistook it. Who does not know every story about 
Goldsmith? That is a delightful and fantastic 
picture of the child dancing and capering about in 
the kitchen at home, when the old fiddler gibed at 
him for his ugliness, and called him Asop; and 
little Noll made his repartee of “ Heralds proclaim 
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aloud this saying: See Aisop dancing and his mon- 
key playing.” | 

They showed until lately a window at Trinity 
College, Dublin, on which the name of O. Goldsmith 
was engraved with a diamond. Whose diamond 
was it? Not the young sizar’s, who made but a 
poor figure in that place of learning. He was idle, 
penniless, and fond of pleasure. He learned his way 
early to the pawnbroker’s shop. He wrote ballads, 
they say, for the street-singers, who paid him a crown 
for a poem; and his pleasure was to steal out at 
night and hear his verses sung. He was chastised 
by his tutor for giving a dance in his rooms, and 
took the box on the ear so much to heart that he 
packed up his all, pawned his books and little 
property, and disappeared from college and family. 
He said he intended to go to America; but when 
his money was spent, the young prodigal came home 
ruefully, and the good folks there killed their calf— 
it was but a lean one—and welcomed him back. 

After college, he hung about his mother’s house, 
and lived for some years the life of a buckeen—passed 
a month with this relation and that, a year with one 
patron, a great deal of time at the public-house. 
Tired of this life, it was resolved that he should go 
to London, and study at the Temple; but he got no 
farther on the road to London and the woolsack than 
Dublin, where he gambled away the fifty pounds 
given to him for his outfit, and whence he returned 
to the indefatigable forgiveness of home. 
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Then he determined to be a doctor, and uncle 
Contarine helped him to a couple of years at Edin- 
burgh. Then from Edinburgh he felt that he ought 
to hear the famous professors of Leyden and Paris, 
and wrote most amusing pompous letters to his 
uncle about the great Farheim, Du Petit, and 
Duhamel du Monceau, whose lectures he proposed 
to follow. If uncle Contarine and the mother at 
Ballymahon believed his stories, they must have been 
a very simple pair, as it was a very simple rogue 
indeed who cheated them. When the lad, after 
failing in his clerical examination, after failing in his 
plan for studying the law, took leave of these 
projects and of his parents, and set out for Edin- 
burgh, he saw mother, and uncle, and lazy Bally- 
mahon, and green native turf, and sparkling river 
for the last time. He was never to look on old 
Ireland more, and only in fancy revisit her. 

Goldsmith’s sweet and friendly nature bloomed 
kindly always in the midst of a life’s storm, and rain, 
and bitter weather. The poor fellow was never so 
friendless but he could befriend some one; never so 
pinched and wretched but he could give of his 
crust, and speak his word of compassion. If he had 
but his flute left, he could give that, and make the 
children happy in the dreary London court. 

He could give the coals in that queer coal-scuttle 
we read of to his poor neighbour; he could give 
away his blankets in college to the poor widow, and 
warm himself as he best might in the feathers; he 
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could pawn his coat to save his landlord from jail. 
When he was a school-usher he spent his earnings 
in treats for the boys, and the good-natured school- 
master’s wife said justly that she ought to keep Mr. 
Goldsmith’s money as well as the young gentlemen’s. 
When he met his pupils in later life, nothing would 
satisfy the Doctor but he must treat them still. 
“Have you seen the print of me after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds?” he asked of one of his old pupils. 
“Not seen it? not bought it? Sure, Jack, if your 
picture had been published, I'd not have been with- 
out it half an hour.” 

His purse and his heart were everybody’s, and 
his friends’ as much as his own. When he was 
at the height of his reputation, and the Earl of 
Northumberland, going as Lord Lieutenant to 
Ireland, asked if he could be of any service to Dr. 
Goldsmith, Goldsmith recommended his brother, 
and not himself, to the great man. ‘* My patrons,” 
he gallantly said, “‘are the booksellers, and I want 
no others.” 

Hard patrons they were, and hard work he did; 
but he did not complain much: if in his early 
writings some bitter words escaped him, some allu- 
sions to neglect and poverty, he withdrew these 
expressions when his works were republished and 
better days seemed to open for him, and he did not 
care to complain that printer or publisher had over- 
looked his merit, or left him poor. 

Nobody knows, and I dare say Goldsmith’s 
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buoyant temper kept no account, of all the pains 
which he endured during the early period of his 
literary career. Should any man of letters in our 
day have to bear up against such, Heaven grant he 
may come out of the period of misfortune with such 
a pure kind heart as that which Goldsmith obstinately 
bore in his breast. The insults to which he had to 
submit are shocking to read of—slander, contumely, 
vulgar satire, brutal malignity perverting his com- 
monest motives and actions; he had his share of 
these, and one’s anger is roused at reading of them, 
as it is at seeing a woman insulted or a child assaulted, 
at the notion that a creature so very gentle and weak 
and full of love should have had to suffer so. And 
he had worse than insult to undergo—to own to 
fault and deprecate the anger of ruffians. There is 
a letter of his extant to one Griffiths, a bookseller, 
in which poor Goldsmith is forced to confess that 
certain books sent by Griffiths are in the hands of a 
friend from whom Goldsmith had been forced to 
borrow money. ‘“‘ He was wild, sir,” Johnson said, 
speaking of Goldsmith to Boswell, with his great, 
wise benevolence and noble mercifulness of heart— 
“Dr. Goldsmith was wild, sir; but he is so no 
more.” 

For the last half-dozen years of his life, Gold- 
smith was far removed from the pressure of any 
ignoble necessity, and in the receipt, indeed, of a 
pretty large income from the booksellers, his patrons. 
Had he lived but a few years more, his public fame 
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would have been as great as his private reputation, 
and he might have enjoyed alive a part of that esteem 
which his country has ever since paid to the vivid 
and versatile genius who has touched on almost 
every subject of literature, and touched nothing that 
he did not adorn. 

The figure of the Jessamy Bride—the lovely 
Mary Horneck—forms one of the prettiest recollec- 
tions of Goldsmith’s life. She and her beautiful 
sister were among the kindest and dearest of 
Goldsmith’s many friends, cheered and pitied him, 
travelled abroad with him, made him welcome at 
their home, and gave him many a pleasant holiday. 
He bought his finest clothes to figure at their 
country-house at Barton; he wrote them droll 
verses. They loved him, laughed at him, played 
him tricks, and made him happy. He asked for a 
loan from Garrick, and Garrick kindly supplied him, 
to enable him to go to Barton. But there were to 
be no more holidays, and only one brief struggle 
more for poor Goldsmith. A lock of his hair was 
taken from the coffin and given to the Jessamy Bride. 
She lived quite into our time. Hazlitt saw her an 
old lady, but beautiful still, in N orthcote’s painting- 
room, who told the eager critic how proud she 
always was that Goldsmith had admired her. 

Think of him, reckless, thriftless, vain if you like, 
but merciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. 
He passes out of our life, and goes to render his 
account beyond it. Think of the poor pensioners 
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weeping at his grave; think of the noble spirits 
that admired and deplored him; think of the 
righteous pen that wrote his epitaph, and of the 
wonderful and unanimous response of affection with 
which the world has paid back the love he gave it. 
His humour delighting us still; his song fresh and 
beautiful as when first he charmed with it; his 
words in all our mouths; his very weaknesses 
beloved and familiar—his benevolent spirit seems 
still to smile upon us; to do gentle kindnesses; to 
succour with sweet charity; to soothe, caress, and 
forgive; to plead with the fortunate for the unhappy 
and the poor. 
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FLORA MACDONALD. 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


[Prince Charles Edward, who was the chief 
figure in the Jacobite rebellion of 1745, is not one 
of the Great Men of history. But the woman to 
whom he owed his escape was a heroine indeed. | 


Tue first in rank, in misfortune, and in the rash dar- 
ing which led to the civil war, was, unquestionably, 
Charles Edward himself. A reward of £30,000 was 
offered for the discovery and seizure of this last scion 
of a royal line. It was imagined that in a country so 
poor as the Highlands, lawless, in a sense, so far as 
the law of property was concerned, and where the 
people were supposed to be almost proverbially rapa- 
cious, a much smaller reward would have ensured 
the capture of the pretender to the throne. His 
escape, however, so long delayed, and effected 
through so many difficulties, has been often com- 
memorated as a brilliant instance of fidelity. I 
shall only here touch upon its general outlines, 
leaving you to acquire further details from other 
authors. 
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During the battle of Culloden, Charles had his 
share of the dangers of the field. The cannon, 
specially directed against his standard, made some 
havoc among his guards, and killed one of his ser- 
vants who held a led horse near to his person. The 
Prince himself was covered with the earth thrown 
up by the balls. He repeatedly tried to rally his 
troops, and in the opinion of most who saw him, 
did the duties of a brave and good commander. 
When he retreated from the field, he was attended 
by a large body of horse, from whom, being per- 
haps under some doubt of their fidelity, he dis- 
engaged himself by dismissing them on various 
errands, but particularly with instructions to warn 
the fugitives that they were to meet at Ruthven, in 
Badenoch. For such had been the reckless resolu- 
tion to fight, and such perhaps the confidence in 
victory, that no place of meeting had been an- 
nounced to the army in case of defeat. 

Having dismissed the greater part of his horse- 
men, Charles retained around his person only a few 
of the Irish officers, who had been his constant 
followers, and whose faith he considered as less 
doubtful than that of the Scots, perhaps because 
they were themselves more loud in asserting it. 
He directed his flight to Gortuleg, where he under- 
stood Lord Lovat was residing. Perhaps he ex- 
pected to find counsel in the renowned sagacity 
of this celebrated nobleman ; perhaps he expected 
assistance from his power; for the Master of Lovat, 
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and Cluny MacPherson, Lovat’s son-in-law, were 
neither of them in the action of Culloden, but both 
in the act of bringing up strong reinforcements to 
the Prince’s army, and on the march thither when 
the battle was lost. 

Charles and Lovat met, for the first and last 
time, in mutual terror and embarrassment. The 
Prince exclaimed upon the distresses of Scotland; 
Lord Lovat had a more immediate sense of his own 
downfall. Having speedily found that neither 
counsel nor aid was to be obtained at Lovat’s hands, 
the Prince only partook of some slight refreshment, 
and rode on. He thought Gortuleg dangerous, as 
too near the victorious army ; perhaps also he sus- 
pected the faith of its principal inmate. 

Invergarry, the castle of the Laird of Glengarry 
was the next halt, where the chance success of 
a fisherman, who had caught a brace of salmon, 
afforded him a repast. The mansion-house suffered 
severely for the temporary reception of the Prince, 
being wasted and destroyed by the English soldiery 
with unusual rigour. From Invergarry the fugitive 
Prince penetrated into the West Highlands, and 
took up his abode in a village called Glenbeisdale, 
very near the place whence he had first landed. 

By this time he had totally renounced the 
further prosecution of his enterprise, his sanguine 
hopes being extinguished in the despair which at- 
tended his defeat. Charles dispatched a message 
to those chiefs and soldiers who should meet at 
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Ruthven in obedience to his order, to acquaint 
them that, feeling deep gratitude for their faith- 
ful attention and gallant conduct on all occasions, 
he was now obliged to recommend them to look 
after their own safety, as he was compelled to re- 
tire to France, from whence he hoped soon to return 
with succours. 

Although not above one thousand men at- 
tended at the appointed place of meeting, a great 
many of these thought that there were still hopes 
of continuing the enterprise, and were disposed to 
remonstrate with the Prince on his resolution of 
abandoning it. Lord George Murray was of this 
opinion, and declared that, as for provisions, if he 
was entrusted with any direction, they should not 
want as long as there were cattle in the Highlands 
or meal in the Lowlands. John Hay was dis- 
patched to wait upon the Prince, and entreat him 
even yet to resume his post at the head of his army. 

It must be owned that these were the thoughts 
of desperate men; the enterprise had been de- 
spaired of by all sensible persons ever since the 
retreat from Stirling, if not since that from Derby. 
It was not to be supposed that an army with little 
hope of supplies or reinforcement, and composed of 
clans each independent of the others, and deprived 
of a great many of the best and boldest chiefs, while 
others, like Lochiel, were disabled by wounds, should 
adhere to an alliance in which there was no com- 
mon object. It is much more likely that, divided 
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as they were by jealousies, they would have broken 
up, as on former occasions, by each clan trying to 
make its separate peace. 

When John Hay, therefore, came to Charles at 
Glenbeisdale, to convey Lord George Murray’s 
request, he received from the Prince a letter in 
answer, declaring, in stronger and plainer words, 
his intention to depart for France, from which he 
hoped soon to return with a powerful reinforcement. 

From this time Charles must be regarded as 
providing for his own escape, and totally detached 
from the army which he lately commanded. With 
this view he embarked for the Long Island, on the 
coast of which he hoped to find a French vessel. 
Contrary winds, storms, disappointments of several 
sorts, attended with hardships to which he could 
be little accustomed, drove him from place to place 
in that island and its vicinity, till he gained South 
Uist. There he was received by Clanranald, who, 
one of the first who joined the unfortunate Prince, 
was faithful to him in his distresses. Here, for 
security's sake, Charles was lodged in a forester’s 
hut of the most miserable kind, called Corradale, 
about the centre of the wild mountain so named. 

But every lurking-place was now closely sought 
after, and the islands in particular were strictly 
searched, for the purpose of securing the fugitive 
Prince, suspected of being concealed in their re- 
cesses. General Campbell sailed as far as the island 
of St. Kilda, which might well pass for the ex- 
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tremity of the habitable world. The simple in- 
habitants had but a very general idea of the war 
which had disturbed all Britain, except that it had 
arisen from some difference between their master, 
the Laird of MacLeod, and a lady on the continent 
—probably some vague idea about the Queen of 
Hungary’s concern in the war. 

General Campbell, returning from Kilda, landed 
upon South Uist, with the purpose of searching the 
Long Island from south to north, and he found the 
MacDonalds of Skye, and MacLeod of MacLeod, as 
also a strong detachment of regular troops, engaged 
in the same service. While these forces, in number 
two thousand men, searched with eagerness the in- 
terior of the island, its shores were surrounded with 
small vessels of war, cutters, armed boats, and the 
like. It seemed as if the Prince’s escape from a 
search so vigorously prosecuted was altogether im- 
possible ; but the high spirit of a noble-minded 
girl rescued him, when probably every other means 
must have failed. | 

This person was the celebrated Flora Mac- 
Donald. She was related to the Clanranald family, 
and was on a visit to that chief’s house at Orma- 
clade, in South Uist, during the emergency we 
speak of. Her stepfather was one of Sir Alex- 
ander MacDonald’s clan, an enemy to the Prince 
of course, and in command of the militia who were 
then in South Uist. 

Notwithstanding her stepfather’s hostility, Flora 
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Macdonald readily engaged in a plan for rescuing 
the unfortunate Wanderer. With this purpose she 
procured from her stepfather a passport for herself, 
a man-servant, and a female servant, who was termed 
Betty Burke—the part of Betty Burke being to be 
acted by the Chevalier in woman’s attire. 

Lady Clanranald dressed up the Prince in his 
new habit, not without some mirth and raillery 
passing amidst all their distress and perplexity, and 
a mixture of tears and smiles. ‘The dress was on 
purpose coarse, and even homely, suited to the 
station of the wearer, viz. a calico gown, with a 
light-coloured petticoat, a mantle made after the 
Irish fashion, with a hood joined to it. 

In this disguise, after being repeatedly in danger 
of being taken, Charles at length reached Kilbride, 
in the Isle of Skye. But they were still in the 
country of Sir Alexander MacDonald, and devoted 
as that chief was to the service of the Government, 
the Prince was as much in danger as ever. Here 
the spirit and presence of mind of Miss Flora Mac- 
Donald were again displayed. She resolved to con- 
fide the secret to Lady Margaret MacDonald, the 
wife of Sir Alexander, and trust to female com- 
passion, and the secret reserve of Jacobitism which 
lurked in the hearts of most Highland women. 

The resolution to confide in Lady Margaret was 
particularly hardy, for Sir Alexander Macdonald, 
the husband of the lady, was originally believed 


to be engaged to join the Prince on his arrival, but 
(1,556) 22 
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had declined doing so, under the plea that the sup- 
port from France was not forthcoming. He was 
afterwards induced to levy his clan on the side 
of the Government. His men had been at first 
added to Lord Louden’s army, in Inverness-shire, 
and now formed part of those troops from which 
the Chevalier had with difficulty just made his 
escape. 

Flora MacDonald found herself under the 
necessity of communicating the fatal secret of her 
disguised attendant to the lady of a person thus 
situated. Lady Margaret MacDonald was much 
alarmed. Her husband was absent, and as the best 
mode for the unfortunate Prince’s preservation, her 
house being filled with officers of the militia, she 
committed him to the charge of MacDonald of 
Kingsburgh, a man of courage and intelligence, 
who acted as factor or steward for her husband. 
Flora MacDonald accordingly conducted Charles 
to MacDonald of Kingsburgh’s house; and he was 
fortunate enough to escape detection on the road, 
though the ungainly and awkward appearance of a 
man dressed in female apparel attracted suspicion 
on more than one occasion. 

From Kingsburgh the Wanderer retired to Rasa, 
where he suffered great distress, that island having 
been plundered on account of the laird’s accession 
to the rebellion. During this period of his wander- 
ings he personated the servant of his guide, and 
the country of the Laird of MacKinnon became 
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his refuge. But notwithstanding the efforts of the 
chief in his favour, that portion of Skye could afford 
him neither a place of repose nor safety, so that he 
was compelled once more to take refuge on the 
mainland, and was by his own desire put ashore 
on Loch Nevis. 

Here also he met imminent danger, and narrowly 
escaped being taken. There were a number of 
troops engaged in traversing this district, which 
was the very cradle of the rebellion. Thus the 
Wanderer and his guides soon found themselves 
included within a line of sentinels, who, crossing 
each other upon their posts, cut them off from 
proceeding into the interior of the province. After 
remaining two days cooped up within this hostile 
circle, without daring to light a fire, or to dress 
any provisions, they at length escaped the impending 
danger by creeping down a narrow and dark defile, 
which divided the posts of two sentinels. 

Proceeding in this precarious manner, his clothes 
reduced to tatters, often without food, fire, or shelter, 
the unfortunate Prince, upheld only by the hope of 
hearing of a French vessel on the coast, at length 
reached the mountains of Strathglass. He was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in a cavern where seven robbers 
had taken up their abode—(by robbers, you are not 
in the present case to understand thieves, but rather 
outlaws, who dared not show themselves, on account 
of their accession to the rebellion)—and lived upon 
such sheep and cattle as fell into their hands. 
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These men readily afforded refuge to the 
Wanderer, and recognizing the Prince, for whom 
they had repeatedly ventured their lives, in the 
miserable suppliant before them, they vowed un- 
alterable devotion to his cause. Among the flower 
of obedient and attached subjects, never did a Prince 
receive more ready, faithful, and effectual assistance 
than he did from those who were foes to the world 
and its laws. Desirous of rendering him all the 
assistance in their power, the hardy freebooters 
undertook to procure him a change of dress, clean 
linen, refreshments, and news. 

They proceeded in a manner which showed a 
mingled character of ferocity and simplicity. Two 
of the gang waylaid and killed the servant of 
an officer, who was going to Fort Augustus with 
his master’s baggage. The portmanteau which he 
carried fell into the robbers’ hands, and supplied 
the articles of dress which they wanted for the 
Chevalier’s use. One of them, suitably disguised, 
ventured into Fort Augustus, and obtained valuable 
information concerning the movements of the troops. 
Desirous to fulfil his purpose in every particular, he 
brought back, in the singleness of his heart, as a 
choice regale to the unhappy Prince, a pennyworth 
of gingerbread. | 

With these men Charles Edward remained for 
about three weeks, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty they would permit him to leave them. 
“Stay with us,” said the generous robbers; “the 
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mountains of gold which the Government have set 
upon your head may induce some gentleman to 
betray you, for he can go to a distant country 
and live on the price of his dishonour; but to us 
there exists no such temptation. We can speak no 
language but our own—we can live nowhere but 
in this country, where, were we to injure a hair of 
your head, the very mountains would fall down and 
crush us to death.” 

A singular instance of enthusiastic devotion hap- 
pened about this time (August 2nd) which served 
to aid the Prince’s escape. A son of a goldsmith 
in Edinburgh, one Roderick MacKenzie, late an 
officer in the Prince’s army, happened to be lurking 
in the braes of Glenmoriston. He was about the 
same size as the Prince, and was reckoned like him 
both in person and features. 

A party of soldiers set upon the young man in 
his hiding-place. He defended himself gallantly ; 
and, anxious to render his death useful to the cause 
which he must no longer serve in life, he said in 
his mortal agony, “Ah, villains! you have slain 
your Prince!” His generous design succeeded. 
MacKenzie’s head was cut off, passed for that of 
Charles Edward, and was sent as such up to London. 
It was some time ere the mistake was discovered, 
during which the rumour prevailed that Charles 
was slain; in consequence of which the search after 
him was very much relaxed. 

Owing to this favourable circumstance, Charles 
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became anxious to see his adherents, Lochiel and 
Cluny MacPherson, who were understood to be 
lurking in Badenoch with some other fugitives; and 
in order to join these companions of his councils and 
dangers, he took leave of the faithful outlaws, 
retaining, however, two of them to be his guard 
and guides. 

After many difficulties he effected a junction 
with his faithful adherents, Cluny and Lochiel, 
though not without great risk and danger on both 
sides. ‘They took up for a time their residence in 
a hut called the cage, curiously constructed in 
a deep thicket on the side of a mountain called 
Benalder, under which name is included a great 
forest or chase, the property of Cluny. Here they 
lived in tolerable security, and enjoyed a rude plenty, 
which the Prince had not hitherto known during 
his wanderings. 

About the 18th of September Charles heard 
that two French frigates had arrived at Loch- 
nanuagh, to carry him and other fugitives of his 
party to France. Lochiel embarked along with 
him on the 2oth, as did near one hundred others 
of the relics of his party, whom the tidings had 
brought to the spot where the vessel lay. Cluny 
MacPherson remained behind, and continued to 
skulk in his own country for several years, being 
the agent by means of whom Charles Edward long 
tried to keep up a correspondence with his faithful 
Highlanders. 3 
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The Prince landed near Morlaix, in Brittany, 
on the 29th of September 1746. His short but 
brilliant expedition had attracted the attention and 
admiration of Europe, from his landing in Boradale, 
about the 26th of August, 1745, until the day of 
his landing in France, a period of thirteen months 
and a few days, five months of which had been 
engaged in the most precarious, perilous, and 
fatiguing series of flight, concealment, and escape, 
that has ever been narrated in history or romance. 

During his wanderings the secret of the Adven- 
turers concealment was entrusted to hundreds of 
every sex, age, and condition. But no individual 
was found, in a high or low situation, or robbers 
even who procured their food at the risk of their 
lives, who thought for an instant of obtaining riches 
at the expense of treachery to the proscribed and 
miserable fugitive. Such disinterested conduct will 
reflect honour on the Highlands of Scotland while 
their mountains shall continue to exist. ... 

I may here mention the fate of some of those 
persons who had displayed so much fidelity to 
Charles during the time of his escape. The Laird 
of MacKinnon, MacDonald of Kingsburgh, and 
others, ascertained to have been active in aiding 
the Prince’s escape, were brought to London, and 
imprisoned for some time. 

Flora MacDonald, the heroine of this extra- 
ordinary drama, was also, for a time, detained in 
the Tower. As I have recorded several of the 
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severities of the Government, I ought to add that 
nothing save a short imprisonment attended the 
generous interference of those persons in behalf of 
the unfortunate Adventurer during his dangers and 
distresses. After being liberated from the Tower, 
Flora MacDonald found refuge, or rather a scene 
of triumph, in the house of Lady Primrose, a de- 
termined Jacobite, where the Prince’s Highland 
guardian was visited by all persons of rank who 
entertained any bias to that unhappy cause. 

Neither did the English Jacobites limit their 
expressions of respect and admiration to empty com- 
pliments. Many who, perhaps, secretly regretted they 
had not given more effectual instances of their faith 
to the exiled family, were desirous to make some 
amends, by loading with kind attentions and valuable 
presents the heroine who had played such a dauntless 
part in the drama. These donations supplied to the 
gallant Highlandwoman a fortune of nearly [1,500. 

She bestowed this dowry, together with her hand, 
upon MacDonald of Kingsburgh, who had been her 
assistant in the action which procured her so much 
fame. The applause due to her noble conduct was 
not rendered by Jacobites alone. Many of the Royal 
Family, and particularly the good-natured and gener- 
ous Prince Frederick of Wales,* felt and expressed 
what was due to the worth of Flora MacDonald, 
though exerted for the safety of so dangerous a rival. 

The simplicity and dignity of her character was 


* Frederick, grandfather of King George the Fourth. 
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expressed in her remark, that she never thought 
she had done anything wonderful till she heard 
the world wondering at it. She afterwards went 
to America with her husband Kingsburgh, but, both 
returned in consequence of the civil war, and died 
in their native isle of Skye.* 


WILL HE NO’ COME BACK AGAIN? 


Royal CHARLIE’S now awa’, 
Safely owre the friendly main ; 
Mony a heart will break in twa, 
Should he ne’er come back again! 
Will you no’ come back again ? 
Will you no’ come back again ? 
Better lo’ed you'll never be ! 
And will you no’ come back again? 


Mony a traitor, ’mang the Isles, 
Brak the band o’ Nature’s law! 
Mony a traitor, wi’ his wiles, 
Sought to wear his life awa’! 
Will he no’ come back again ? 
Will he no’ come back again? 
Better lo’ed he’ll never be! 
And will he no’ come back again? 


The hills he trod were a’ his ain ; 
And bed beneath the birken tree 
The bush that hid him on the plain, 
There’s none on earth can claim but he! 
Will he no’ come back again? etc. 


Whene’er I hear the blackbird sing 
Unto the evening sinking down, 
Or merle, that makes the woods to ring ; 
To me, they hae nae ither soun’ 
Than, “ Will he no’ come back again ?” etc. 


* Dr Johnson visited them in 1773. Flora MacDonald died in 


1790. 
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Mony a gallant soldier fought ! 
Mony a gallant Chief did fa’! 
Death itself were dearly bought, 
A’ for Scotland’s King and Law! 
Will he no’ come back again ? ete. 


Sweet the lav’rock’s note, and lang, 
Lilting wildly up the glen, 
And aye the o’erword o’ the sang 
Is, “Will he no’ come back again?” 
Will he no’ come back again? etc. = * 
Jacobite Song. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF JAMES WATT. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 


James Wart, father of the engineer, began business 
in Greenock about the year 1730. His occupation 
was of a very miscellaneous character, and embraced 
most branches of carpentry. He was a_ house- 
wright, shipwright, carpenter, and undertaker, as 
well as a builder and contractor, having in the 
course of his life enlarged the western front of Sir 
John Shaw’s mansion-house, and (designed and built 
the town-hall and council-chambers. To these 
various occupations Mr. Watt added that of a 
general merchant. He supplied the ships frequent- 
ing the port with articles of merchandise as well as 
with ships’ stores. He also engaged in foreign mer- 
cantile ventures, and held shares in several ships. 
Three months after the death of his father, to a 
share of whose property he succeeded, Mr. Watt 
purchased a house on the Mid-Quay Head, at the 
lower end of William Street, with a piece of ground 
belonging to it, which extended to the beach. On 
this piece of ground stood Watt’s carpenter’s shop, 
in which a great deal of miscellaneous work was 
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executed—household furniture and ships’ fittings, 
chairs, tables, coffins, and capstans, as well as the 
ordinary sorts of joinery ; while from his stores he 
was ready to supply blocks, pumps, gun-carriages, 
dead-eyes, and other articles used on board ship. 

He was ready to ‘“‘ touch” ships’ compasses, and 
to adjust and repair nautical instruments generally ; 
while on an emergency he could make a crane for 
harbour uses—the first in Greenock having been 
executed in his shops, and erected on the pier for 
the convenience of the Virginia tobacco-ships be- 
ginning to frequent the harbour. These multifarious 
occupations were necessitated by the smallness of the 
place, the business of a single calling being as yet 
too limited to yield a competency to an enterprising 
man, or sufficient scope for his powers. 

Being a person of substance and respectability, 
Mr. Watt was elected by his fellow-townsmen to 
fill various public offices, such as trustee for the 
burgh fund, town councillor, treasurer, and after- 
wards bailie or chief magistrate. He also added 
to his comfort as well as to his dignity by marry- 
ing a wife of character, Agnes Muirhead, a woman 
esteemed by her neighbours for her graces of person, 
as well as of mind and heart. She is said to have 
been not less distinguished for her sound sense and 
good manners than for her cheerful temper and 
excellent housewifery. 

Such was the mother of James Watt. Three 
of her five children died in childhood ; John, her 
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fifth son, perished at sea when on a ‘voyage to 
America in one of his father’s ships; and James, 
the fourth of the family, remained her only surviv- 
ing child. He was born in the house which stood 
at the corner between the present Dalrymple Street 
and William Street, since taken down and replaced 
by the building now known as the “James Watt 
Tavern.” 

From his earliest years James Watt was of an 
extremely fragile constitution, requiring the ten- 
derest nurture. Struggling as it were for life all 
through his childhood, he acquired an almost fem- 
inine delicacy and sensitiveness, which made him 
shrink from the rough play of robust children ; and 
hence, during his early years, his education was 
entirely conducted at home. 

His mother taught him reading, and his father 
a little writing and arithmetic. His mother, to 
amuse him, encouraged him to draw with a pencil 
on paper, or with chalk upon the floor ; and his 
father supplied him with a few tools from the 
carpenter's shop, which he soon learnt to handle 
with expertness. In such occupations he found the 
best resource against ennuz. He took his toys to 
pieces, and out of the parts ingeniously constructed 
new ones. 

The mechanical dexterity which he thus culti- 
vated. even as a child was probably in a great 
measure the foundation upon which he built the 
speculations to which he owes his glory; nor, 
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without his early mechanical training, is there 
reason to believe that he would afterwards be- 
come the improver and almost the creator of the 
steam-engine. | 

The invalid thus passed his early years almost 
entirely in the society of his mother, whose gentle 
nature, strong good sense, and unobtrusive piety, 
exercised a most beneficial influence in the forma- 
tion of his character. Nor were his parents with- 
out their reward, for as the boy grew up to man- 
hood he repaid their anxious care with obedience, 
respect, and affection. Mrs. Watt was in after 
times accustomed to say that the loss of her only 
daughter, which she had felt so severely, had been 
fully made up to her by the dutiful attentions of 
her son. 

Spending his life indoors, without exercise, his 
nervous system became preternaturally sensitive. 
Fle was subject to violent sick headaches, which 
confined him to his room for weeks together ; and 
it almost seems a marvel that, under such circum- 
stances, he should have survived his boyhood. It 
is in such cases as his that indications of precocity 
are generally observed ; and parents would be less 
gratified at their display if they knew that they are 
usually the symptoms of disease. | 

Several remarkable instances of this precocity 
are related of Watt. On one occasion, when he 
was bending over the hearth with a piece of chalk 
in his hand, a friend of his father said, “‘ You ought 
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to send that boy to a public school, and not allow 
him to trifle away his time at home.” “Look how 
my child is occupied,” said the father, “before you 
condemn him.” Though only six years old, it is 
said he was found trying to solve a problem in 
geometry. 

On another occasion he was reproved by Mrs. 
Muirhead, his aunt, for his indolence at the tea- 
table. ‘James Watt,” said the worthy lady, “<I 
never saw such an idle boy as you are; take a book 
or employ yourself usefully ; for the last hour you 
have not spoken one word, but taken off the lid of 
that kettle and put it on again, holding now a cup 
and now a silver spoon over the steam, watching 
how it rises from the spout, catching and counting 
the drops it falls into.” 

When he was at length sent to Mr. M‘Adam’s 
commercial school, the change caused him many 
trials and much suffering. He found himself com- 
pletely out of place in the midst of the boisterous 
juvenile republic. Against the tyranny of the elders 
he was helpless ; their wild play was most distaste- 
ful to him ; he could not join in their sports, nor 
roam with them along the beach, nor shy stones 
into the water, nor take part in their hazardous ex- 
ploits in the harbour. Accordingly they showered 
upon him contemptuous epithets; and the school 
being composed of both sexes, the girls joined in 
the laugh. 

He shone as little in the class as in the play- 
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ground. He did not possess that parrot power of 
learning and confidence in self necessary to achieve 
distinction at school, and he was even considered 
dull and backward for his age. His want of prog- 
ress may, however, in some measure be accounted 
for by his almost continual ailments, which some- 
times kept him for weeks together at home. It 
was not until he reached the age of about thirteen 
or fourteen, when he was put into the mathematical 
class, that his powers appeared to develop them- 
selves ; and from that time he made rapid progress. 

When not quite fourteen he was taken by his 
mother for change of air to Glasgow, then a quiet 
place without a single long chimney, somewhat 
resembling a rural market-town of the present day. 
He was left in charge of a relation, and his mother 
returned to Greenock. But he proved so wakeful 
during the visit, and so disposed to indulge in that 
habit of story-telling, which even Sir Walter Scott 
could afterwards admire in him, that Mr. Watt was 
very soon written to by his friend, and entreated 
to return to Glasgow and take home his son. 

‘“‘] cannot stand the excitement he keeps me 
in,” said Mrs Campbell ; ‘“‘I am worn out for want 
of sleep. Every evening, before retiring to rest, he 
contrives to engage me in conversation, then begins 
some striking tale, and whether humorous or pa- 
thetic, the interest is so overpowering that the 
family all listen to him with breathless attention, 
and hour after hour strikes unheeded.” 
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He was taken back to Greenock accordingly, 
and, when well enough, was sent to the Grammar 
School of the town, then kept by Mr. Robert Arrol. 
Under him, Watt made fair progress in the rudiments 
of Latin and Greek ; but he was still more successful 
in the study of mathematics, which he prosecuted 
under Mr. John Marr. It was only when he entered 
on this branch of learning that he discovered his 
strength, and he very soon took the lead in his class. 

When at home the boy continued to spend much 
of his time in drawing, or in cutting or carving 
with his penknife, or in watching the carpenters 
at work in his father’s shop, sometimes trying his 
own hand at making little articles with the tools 
which lay about. In this he displayed a degree of 
dexterity which seemed so remarkable that the jour- 
neymen were accustomed to say of him that “little 
Jamie had gotten a fortune at his fingers’ ends.” 

Even when he had grown old he would recall 
to mind the pleasure as well as the profit which he 
had derived from working in his shirt-sleeves in his 
father’s shop. He was, in fact, educating himself 
in the most effectual manner in his own way ; 
learning to use his hands dexterously ; familiar- 
izing himself with the art of handling tools; and 
acquiring a degree of expertness in working with 
them in wood and metal which eventually proved 
of the greatest value to him. At the same time he 
was training himself in habits of application, industry, 


and invention. 
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Most of his spare time was thus devoted to 
mechanical adaptations of his own contrivance. A 
small forge was erected for him, and a bench fitted 
up for his special use ; and there he constructed 
many ingenious little objects, such as miniature 
cranes, pulleys, pumps, and capstans. Out of a 
large silver coin he fabricated a punch-ladle, which 
is still preserved. But the kind of work which 
most attracted him was the repairing of ships’ 
compasses, quadrants, and nautical instruments, in 
executing which he exhibited so much neatness, 
dexterity, and accuracy, that it eventually led to 
his selection of the business he determined to follow 
—that of a mathematical instrument maker. 

The boy at the same time prosecuted his educa- 
tion at school, his improving health enabling him 
to derive more advantage from the instructions of 
his masters than in the earlier part of his career. 
Not the least influential part of his training, as re- 
garded the formation of his character, consisted, as 
already observed, in the example and conversation 
of his parents at home. 

His frequent illnesses brought him more directly 
and continuously under their influence than is the 
case with most boys of his age; and reading be- 
came one of his chief sources of recreation and 
enjoyment. His father’s library shelf contained well- 
thumbed volumes of Boston, Bunyan, and “The 
Cloud of Witnesses,” with Henry the Rymer’s 
“‘ Life of Wallace,” and other old ballads, tattered 
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by frequent use. These he devoured greedily, and 
re-read until he had most of them by heart. His 
father would also recount to him the sufferings of 
the Covenanters, the moors and mosses which lay 
towards the south of Greenock having been among 
their retreats during the times of the persecution. 
Then there were the local and traditionary stories 
of the neighbourhood—such as the exploits of the 
Greenock men under Sir John Shaw, at Worcester, 
in 1651—together with much of that unwritten 
history, heard only around firesides, which kindles 
the Scotsman’s nationality, and influences his future 
life. 

We may here mention, in passing, that one of 
the most vividly-remembered incidents of James 
Watt’s boyhood was the Stuart rebellion of the 
“* *forty-five,” which occurred when he was about 
ten years old. Watt himself is so intimately iden- 
tified with the material progress of the nineteenth 
century that it strikes one almost with surprise that 
he should have been a spectator, in however remote 
a degree, of incidents belonging to an altogether 
different age. The Stuart rebellion may be said 
to have been the end of one epoch and the begin- 
ning of another, for certain it is that the progress 
of Scotland as an integral part of the British Empire, 
and the growth of its skilled industry—which the in- 
ventions of Watt did so much to develop—appeared 
as if to spring from the very ashes of the rebellion. 

Like other Lowland towns, Greenock was greatly 
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alarmed at the startling news from the Highlands 
of the threatened descent of the clans. Sir John 
Shaw had the trades mustered for drill on the green 
in front of his mansion, and held them in readiness 
for defence of the town, in case of attack. Greenock 
was otherwise secure, being protected against the 
Highlands by the Clyde ; besides, the western clans 
were either neutral, or adhered to the house of 
Hanover. The Pretender with his followers passed 
southward by Stirling, and only approached Green- 
ock on their return from England—a half-starved 
and ill-clad though still unbroken army. ‘They 
halted at Glasgow, where they levied a heavy con- 
tribution on the inhabitants, and sent out roving 
parties to try their fortunes in the neighbouring 
towns. A small detachment one day approached 
Greenock, and came as near as the Clune Brae; but 
the townspeople were afoot, and on guard; signal 
was given to the ships of war moored near the old 
battery, and a few well-directed shots speedily sent 
the Highlanders to the right-about. 

The alarm was over for the present ; but it was 
renewed in the following year, when the rumour 
reached Edinburgh that Prince Charles, hunted 
from the Highlands, had landed at Greenock, and 
lay concealed there. ‘The consequence was that a 
strict search was made throughout the town, and 
Mr. Watt’s premises were searched like the others ; 
but the Pretender had contrived to escape in another 
direction. Such was one of the most memorable 
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incidents in the boy-life of James Watt, so strangely 
in contrast with the later events of his industrial 
career. 

During holiday times the boy sometimes in- 
dulged in rambles along the Clyde, occasionally 
crossing to the north shore, and strolling up the 
Gare Loch and Holy Loch, and even as far as Ben 
Lomond. He was of a solitary disposition, and 
loved to wander by himself at night amidst the 
wooded pleasure-grounds which surrounded the 
old mansion-house overlooking the town, watching 
through the trees the mysterious movements of the 
stars. He became fascinated by the wonders of 
astronomy, and was stimulated to inquire into the 
science by the examination of the nautical instru- 
ments which he found amongst his father’s shop 
stores. For it was a peculiarity which characterized 
him through life, that he could not look upon any 
instrument or machine without being seized with 
a desire to understand its meaning, to unravel its 
mystery, and master the rationale of its uses. 

Before he was fifteen he had twice gone through 
with great attention ’S Gravesande’s ‘Elements of 
Natural Philosophy,” a book belonging to his 
father. He performed many little experiments in 
chemistry, and even contrived to make an electrical 
machine, much to the marvel of those who felt its 
shocks. 

In his solitary rambles, his love of wild-flowers 
and plants lured him on to the study of botany. 
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Ever observant of the aspects of nature, the violent 
upheavings of the mountain ranges on the north 
shores of Loch Lomond directed his attention to 
geology. He was a great devourer of books, read- 
ing all that came in his way. On a friend advis- 
ing him to be less indiscriminate in his reading, he 
replied, “I have never yet read a book without 
gaining information, instruction, or amusement.” 

Watt was not, however, a mere bookworm. In 
his solitary walks through the country he would 
enter the cottages of the peasantry, gather their 
local traditions, and impart to them information of 
a similar kind from his own ample stores. F ishing, 
which suited his tranquil nature, was his single 
sport. When unable to ramble for the purpose, he 
could still indulge the pursuit from his father’s yard, 
which was open to the sea, and the water of 
sufficient depth at high tide to enable vessels of 
fifty or sixty tons to lie alongside. 

But James Watt had now arrived at a suitable 
age to learn a trade, and his rambles must come 
to a close. His father had originally intended him 
to follow his own business; but having sustained 
some heavy losses about this time—one of his ships 
having foundered at sea—and observing the strong 
bias of his son towards manipulative science and 
exact mechanics, he at length decided to send him 
to Glasgow, in the year 1754, when he was 
eighteen years old, to learn the trade of a mathe- 
matical instrument maker. 
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By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Amonc the second-hand acting figures of the Eight- 
eenth Century, once more a giant original man— 
one of those men who reach down into the peren- 
nial deeps, who take rank with the heroic among 
men—and he was born in a poor Ayrshire hut. 
The largest soul of all the British lands came among 
us in the shape of a hard-handed Scottish peasant. 

His father, a poor toiling man, tried various 
things ; did not succeed in any ; was involved in 
continual difficulties. The steward—factor, as the 
Scotch call him—used to send letters and threat- 
enings, Burns says, “‘ which threw us all into tears.” 
The brave, hard-toiling, hard-suffering father, his 
brave heroine of a wife, and those children, of whom 
Robert was one! In this earth, so wide otherwise, 
no shelter for them! The letters “threw us all into 
tears”—figure it! The brave father, I say always 
—a silent hero and poet, without whom the son had 
never been a speaking one ! 

Burns’s schoolmaster came afterwards to London, 
learnt what good society was; but declares that in 
no meeting of men did he ever enjoy better discourse 
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than at the hearth of this peasant. And his poor 
‘seven acres of nursery ground ’’—not that, nor the 
miserable patch of clay-farm, nor anything he tried 
to get a living by, would prosper with him ; he had 
a sore, unequal battle all his days. But he stood to 
it valiantly—a wise, faithful, unconquerable man ; 
swallowing down how many more sufferings daily 
into silence; fighting like an unseen hero; nobody 
publishing newspaper paragraphs about his noble- 
ness ; voting pieces of plate to him! However, he 
was not lost—nothing is lost. Robert is there—the 
outcome of him, and indeed of many generations of 
such as him. 

This Burns appeared under every disadvantage 
—uninstructed, poor, born only to hard manual toil, 
and writing, when it came to that, in a rustic special 
dialect, known only to a small province of the 
country he lived in. Had he written, even what 
he did write, in the general language of England, I 
doubt not he had already become universally recog- 
nized as being one of our greatest men. 

That he should have tempted so many to pene- 
trate through the rough husk of that dialect of his, 
is proof that there lay something far from common 
within it. He had gained a certain recognition, 
and is continuing to do so over all quarters of our 
wide Saxon world: wheresoever a Saxon dialect is 
spoken, it begins to be understood, by personal 
inspection of this and the other, that one of the 
most considerable Saxon men of the eighteenth 
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century was an Ayrshire peasant named Robert 
Burns. 

Yes, I will say, here too was a piece of the right 
Saxon stuff—strong as the Hartz-rock, rooted in the 
depths of the world—rock, yet with wells of living 
softness in it! A wild, impetuous whirlwind of 
passion and faculty slumbered quiet there; such 
heavenly me/ody dwelling in the heart of it! A 
noble, rough genuineness—homely, rustic, honest ; 
true simplicity of strength ; with its lightning-fire, 
with its soft dewy pity, like the old Norse Thor, 
the Peasant-god ! 

Burns’s brother Gilbert, a man of much sense 
and worth, has told me that Robert in his young 
days, in spite of their hardship, was usually the 
gayest of speech ; a fellow of infinite frolic, laughter, 
sense and heart ; far pleasanter to hear there, stript, 
cutting peats in the bog, or suchlike, than he ever 
afterwards knew him. 

I can well believe it. This basis of mirth, a 
primal-element of sunshine and joyfulness, coupled 
with his other deep and earnest qualities, is one of 
the most attractive characteristics of Burns. <A 
large fund of hope dwells in him; spite of his 
tragical history, he is not a mourning man. He 
shakes his sorrows gallantly aside ; bounds forth 
victorious over them. It is as the lion shaking 
‘“‘ dewdrops from his mane ;” as the swift-bounding 
horse that /aughs at the shaking of the spear. But, 
indeed, hope, mirth, of the sort like Burns’s, are 
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they not the outcome properly of warm generous 
affection—such as is the beginning of all to every 
man? 

You would think it strange if I called Burns the 
most gifted British soul we had in all that century 
of his; and yet I believe the day is coming when 
there will be little danger in saying so. His 
writings, all that he did under such obstructions, 
are only a poor fragment of him. 

Burns’s gifts, expressed in conversation, are the 
theme of all that ever heard him. All kinds of 
gifts—from the gracefullest utterances of courtesy to 
the highest fire of passionate speech ; loud floods of 
mirth, soft wailings of affection, laconic emphasis, 
clear piercing insight; all was in him. Witty 
duchesses celebrate him as a man whose speech 
“led them off their feet.” This is beautiful ; but 
still more beautiful that which Mr. Lockhart has 
recorded, which I have more than once alluded to 
—how the waiters and ostlers at inns would get out 
of bed, and come crowding to hear this man speak ! 
Waiters and ostlers, they too were men—and here 
was a man ! 

I have heard much about his speech ; but one 
of the best things I ever heard of it was last year, 
from a venerable gentleman long familiar with him. 
That it was a speech distinguished by always having 
something in it. “* He spoke rather little than much,” 
this old man told me; “sat rather silent in those 
early days, as in the company of persons above him ; 
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and always when he did speak, it was to throw new 
light on the matter.” I know not why any one 
should ever speak otherwise ! 

My last remark is on that notablest phasis of 
Burns’s history—his visit to Edinburgh. Often it 
seems to me as if his demeanour there were the 
highest proof he gave of what a fund of worth and 
genuine manhood was in him. If we think of it, 
few heavier burdens could be laid on the strength of 
aman. So sudden; all common Luonism, which 
ruins innumerable men, was as nothing to this. It 
is as if Napoleon had been made a king of, not 
gradually, but at once from the artillery lieutenancy 
in the Regiment La Fere. Burns, still only in his 
twenty-seventh year, is no longer even a plough- 
man—he is flying to the West Indies to escape dis- 
grace and a jail. This month he is a ruined peasant, 
his wages seven pounds a year, and these gone from 
him ; next month he is in the blaze of rank and 
beauty, handing down jewelled duchesses to dinner, 
the cynosure of all eyes ! 

Adversity is sometimes hard upon a man; but 
for one man who can stand prosperity, there are a 
hundred that will stand adversity. I admire much 
the way in which Burns met all this. Perhaps no 
man one could point out was ever so sorely tried, 
and so little forgot himself. Tranquil, unaston- 
ished ; not abashed, not inflated, neither awkward- 
ness nor affectation ; he feels that Ae there is the 
man Robert Burns; that the “rank is but the 
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guinea-stamp ;”’ that the celebrity is but the candle- 
light, which will show what man, not in the least 
make him a better or other man! Alas! it may 
readily, unless he look to it, make him a worse man ; 
a wretched inflated windbag, inflated till he dursz 
and become a dead lion, for whom, as some one has 
said, ‘“‘ there is no resurrection of the body ;” worse 
than a living dog !—Burns is admirable here. 

And yet, alas! as I have observed elsewhere, 
these lion-hunters were the ruin and death of Burns. 
It was they that rendered it impossible for him to 
live. They gathered round him in his farm, hin- 
dered his industry ; no place was remote enough 
from them. He could not get his lionism forgotten, 
honestly as he was disposed to do so. He falls into 
discontents, into miseries, faults; the world getting 
ever more desolate for him ; health, character, peace 
of mind, all gone ; solitary enough now. It is 
tragical to think of! These men came but to see 
him ; it was out of no sympathy with him, nor 
hatred of him. They came to get a little amuse- 
ment. They got their amusement—and the hero’s 
life went for it ! 


BURNS’S VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 
By Sir Watter Scort. 


As for Burns, I may truly say, Virgilium vidi 
tantum. I was a lad of fifteen in 1786-7, when he 
came first to Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling 
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enough to be much interested in his poetry, and 
would have given the world to know him ; but I 
had very little aquaintance with any literary people, 
and still less with the gentry of the west country, 
the two sets that he most frequented. Mr. Thomas 
Grierson was at that time a clerk of my father’s. 
He knew Burns, and promised to ask him to his 
lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity to keep 
his word; otherwise I might have seen more of 
this distinguished man. As it was, I saw him one 
day at the late venerable Professor Ferguson’s, where 
there were several gentlemen of literary reputation, 
among whom I remember the celebrated Mr. 
Dugald Stewart. Of course we youngsters sat 
silent, looked and listened. The only thing I re- 
member which was remarkable in Burns’s manner 
was the effect produced upon him by a print of 
Bunbury’s, representing a soldier lying dead on the 
snow, his dog sitting in misery on one side—on the 
other, his widow, with a child in her arms. These 
lines were written beneath :— 


* Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 
Perhaps that mother wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears.” 


Burns seemed much affected by the print, or 
rather by the ideas which it suggested to his mind. 
He actually shed tears. He asked whose the lines 
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were; and it chanced that nobody but myself 
remembered that they occur in a half-forgotten 
poem of Langhorne’s called by the unpromising title 
of “The Justice of Peace.” | whispered my infor- 
mation to a friend present ; he mentioned it to 
Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a word, 
which, though of mere civility, I then received and 
still recollect with very great pleasure. 

His person was strong and robust; his manners 
rustic, not clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness 
and simplicity, which received part of its effect 
perhaps from one’s knowledge of his extraordinary 
talents. His features are represented in Mr. Na- 
smyth’s picture; but to me it conveys the idea that 
they are diminished, as if seen in perspective. [| 
think his countenance was more massive than it 
looks in any of the portraits. I should have taken 
the poet, had I not known what he was, for a very 
sagacious country farmer of the old Scotch school, 
4. none of your modern agriculturists who keep 
labourers for their drudgery, but the douce* gudeman 
who held his own plough. There was a strong 
expression of sense and shrewdness in all his 
lineaments ; the eye alone, I think, indicated the 
poetical character and temperament. It was large, 
and of a dark cast, which glowed (I say literally 
glowed) when he spoke with feeling or interest. I 
never saw such another eye in a human head, though 
I have seen the most distinguished men of my time. 
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His conversation expressed perfect self-confidence, 
without the slightest presumption. Among the 
men who were the most learned of their time and 
country, he expressed himself with perfect firmness, 
but without the least intrusive forwardness; and 
when he differed in opinion, he did not hesitate to 
express it firmly, yet at the same time with modesty. 
I do not remember any part of his conversation dis- 
tinctly enough to be quoted; nor did I ever see 
him again, except in the street, where he did not 
recognize me, as I could not expect he should. He 
was much caressed in Edinburgh : but (considering 
what literary emoluments have been since his day) 
the efforts made for his relief were extremely 
trifling. 

I remember, on this occasion I mention, I 
thought Burns’s acquaintance with English poetry 
was rather limited ; and also that, having twenty 
times the abilities of Allan Ramsay and of F erguson, 
he talked of them with too much humility as his 
models: there was doubtless national] predilection in 
his estimate. 

This is all I can tell you about Burns. I have 
only to add that his dress corresponded with his 
manner. He was like a farmer dressed in his best 
to dine with the laird. I do not speak zm malem 
partem when I say, I never saw a man in company 
with his superiors in station or information more 
perfectly free from either the reality or the affecta- 
tion of embarrassment. I was told, but did not 
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observe it, that his address to females was extremely 
deferential, and always with a turn either to the 
pathetic or humorous, which engaged their attention 
particularly. I have heard the late Duchess of 
Gordon remark this. I do not know anything I 
can add to these recollections of forty years since. 
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a 
By HIMSELF. 


[Charles Lamb recounts the chief events of his 
own life story, occasionally thinly veiled, in his 
“Essays of Elia,” from which are taken the passages 
immediately following. ] 


I. My Birthplace. 


I was born, and passed the first seven years of my 
fe, in the Temple. Its. church, its” halls, its 
gardens, its fountain, its river, I had ‘almost said— 
for in those young years, what was this king of 
rivers to me but a stream that watered our pleasant 
places these are of my oldest recollections. I re- 
peat, to this day, no verses to myself more 
frequently, or with kindlier emotion, than those 
of Spenser, where he speaks of this spot : 


‘There when they came, whereas those bricky towers, 
The which on Themmes brode aged back doth ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylome wont the Templer knights to bide, 
Till they decayed through pride.” 


Indeed, it is the most elegant spot in the metrop- 


olis. What a transition for a countryman visiting 
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London for the first time—the passing from the 
crowded Strand or Fleet Street, by unexpected 
avenues, into its magnificent ample squares, its 
classic green recesses ! 


II. Lovel. 


SALT * never knew what he was worth in the 
world ; and having but a competency for his rank, 
which his indolent habits were little calculated to. 
improve, might have suffered severely if he had not 
had honest people about him. Lovel took care of 
everything. He was at once his clerk, his good 
servant, his dresser, his friend, his guide, stop-watch, 
auditor, treasurer. He did nothing without con- 
sulting Lovel, or failed in anything without expect- 
ing and fearing his admonishing. He put himself 
almost too much in his hands, had they not been 
the purest in the world. He resigned his title 
almost to respect as a master, if L. could ever have 
forgotten for a moment that he was a servant. 

I knew this Lovel. He was a man of an incor- 
rigible and losing honesty. A good fellow withal, 
and ‘‘ would strike.” In the cause of the oppressed 
he never considered inequalities or calculated the 
number of his opponents. He once wrested a 
sword out of the hand of a man of quality that 
had drawn upon him, and pommelled him severely 


* A Bencher of the Inner Temple to whom Lamb’s father acted as 
clerk and servant. Under the name of Lovel the writer is really 
describing his father. 
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with the hilt of it. The swordsman had offered 
insult to a female—an occasion upon which no 
odds against him could have prevented the inter- 
ference of Lovel. 

L. was the liveliest little fellow breathing ; had a 
face as gay.as Garrick’s, whom he was said greatly 
to resemble; possessed a fine turn for humorous 
poetry—next to Swift and Prior; moulded heads 
in clay or plaster of Paris to admiration, by the 
dint of natural genius merely; turned cribbage- 
boards, and such small cabinet toys, to perfection ; 
took a hand at quadrille or bowls with equal 
facility; made punch better than any man of 
his degree in England; had the merriest quips 
and conceits; and was altogether as brimful of 
rogueries and inventions as you could desire. He 
was a brother of the angle, moreover, and just 
such a free, hearty, honest companion as Mr. 
Izaak Walton would have chosen to go a-fishing 
with. 

I saw him in his old age and the decay of 
his faculties, palsy-smitten, in the last sad stage 
of human weakness—“‘a remnant most forlorn of 
what he was”—yet even then his eye would light 
up upon the mention of his favourite Garrick. He 
was greatest, he would say, in Bayes—‘‘ was upon 
the stage nearly throughout the whole performance, 
and as busy asa bee.” At intervals, too, he would 
speak of his former life, and how he came up a 
little boy from Lincoln to go to service, and how 
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his mother cried at parting with him, and how 
he returned, after some years’ absence, in his smart 
new livery, to see her, and she blessed herself at the 
change, and could hardly be brought to believe that 
it was “her own bairn.” And then, the excitement 
subsiding, he would weep, till I have wished that 
sad second childhood might have a mother still 
to lay its head upon her lap. But the common 
mother of us all in no long time after received him 
gently into hers. 


III. At School.* 


I remember L. at school, and can well recollect 
that he had some peculiar advantages, which I and 
others of his schoolfellows had not. His friends 
lived in town, and were near at hand; and he had 
the privilege of going to see them almost as often 
as he wished, through some invidious distinction, 
which was denied to us. 

He had his tea and hot rolls in a morning, while 
we were battening upon our quarter of a penny 
loaf—our crug—moistened with attenuated small 
beer, in wooden piggins, smacking of the pitched 
leathern jack it was poured from. Our Monday’s 
milk porritch, blue and tasteless, and the pease soup 
of Saturday, coarse and choking, were enriched for 
him with a slice of ‘‘ extraordinary bread and butter,” 


* This passage from the “ Essays of Elia” is supposed to be written 
by the poet Coleridge, a schoolfellow of Lamb’s at Christ’s Hospital in 
London. 
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from the hot loaf of the Temple. The Wednesday’s 
mess of millet, somewhat less repugnant—(we had 
three banyan to four meat days in the week)—was 
endeared to his palate with a lump of double-refined, 
and a smack of ginger (to make it go down the 
more glibly) or the fragrant cinnamon. 

In lieu of our half-pickled Sundays, or guite fresh 
boiled beef on Thursdays (strong as caro eguina), 
with detestable marigolds floating in the pail to 
poison the broth—our scanty mutton scrags on 
Friday—and rather more savoury, but grudging, 
portions of the same flesh, rotten-roasted or rare, 
on the Tuesdays (the only dish which excited our 
appetites, and disappointed our stomachs, in almost 
equal proportion)—he had his hot plate of roast veal, 
or the more tempting griskin * (exotics unknown 
to our palates) cooked in the paternal kitchen (a 
great thing), and brought him daily by his maid 
or aunt ! 

I remember the good old relative (in whom 
love forbade pride) squatting down upon some odd 
stone in a by-nook of the cloisters, disclosing the 
viands (of higher regale than those cates which the 
ravens ministered to the Tishbite), and the con- 
tending passions of L. at the unfolding. There 
was love for the bringer; shame for the thing 
brought and the manner of its bringing; sympathy 
for those who were too many to share in it; and, 
at top of all, hunger (eldest, strongest of passions !) 

* Pork. : 
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predominant, breaking down the stony fences of 
shame, and awkwardness, and a troubling over- 
consciousness. 


IV. Bridget Elta. 


Bridget Elia* has been my housekeeper for 
many a long year. I have obligations to Bridget, 
extending beyond the period of memory. We 
house together, old bachelor and maid, in a sort of 
double singleness ; with such tolerable comfort, upon 
the whole, that I, for one, find in myself no sort 
of disposition to go out upon the mountains, with 
the rash king’s offspring, to bewail my celibacy. 

We agree pretty well in our taste and habits— 
yet so, as “with a difference.” We are generally 
in harmony, with occasional bickerings—as it 
should be among near relations. Our sympathies 
are rather understood than expressed ; and once, 
upon my dissembling a tone in my voice more kind 
than ordinary, my cousin burst into tears, and 
complained that I was altered. 

We are both great readers in different directions. 
While I am hanging over (for the thousandth time) 
some passage in old Burton, or one of his strange 
contemporaries, she is abstracted in some modern 
tale or adventure, whereof eur common reading- 
table is daily fed with assiduously fresh supplies. 


Narrative teases me. I have little concern in the 


* This is really Mary Lamb, the essayist’s sister. 
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progress of events. She must have a story—well, 
ill, or indifferently told—so there be life stirring 
in it, and plenty of good or evil accidents. The 
fluctuations of fortune in fiction—and almost in 
real life—have ceased to intere or operate but 
dully upon me. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too 
positive; and I have observed the result of our 
disputes to be almost uniformly this—that in matters 
of fact, dates, and circumstances, it turns out that 
I was in the right and my cousin in the wrong. 
But where we have differed upon moral points— 
upon something proper to be done, or let alone— 
whatever heat of opposition, or steadiness of con- 
viction I set out with, I am sure always, in 
the long-run, to be brought over to her way of 
thinking. 

I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman 
with a gentle hand, for Bridget does not like to 
be told of her faults. She hath an awkward trick 
(to say no worse of it) of reading in company: at 
which times she will answer yes or mo to a question, 
without fully understanding its purport—which is 
provoking, and derogatory in the highest degree to 
the dignity of the putter of the said question. Her 
presence of mind is equal to the most pressing trials 
of life, but will sometimes desert her upon trifling 
occasions. When the purpose requires it, and is a 
thing of moment, she can speak to it greatly; but 
in matters which are not stuff of the conscience, 
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she hath been known sometimes to let slip a word 
less seasonably. 

Her education in youth was not much attended 
to; and she happily missed all that train of female 
garniture which passeth by the name of accom-_ 
plishments. She was tumbled early, by accident 
or design, into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading, without much selection or prohibition, 
and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome 
pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be 
brought up exactly in this fashion. I know not 
whether their chance in wedlock might not be 
diminished by it, but I can answer for it that it 
makes (if the worst come to the worst) most incom- 
parable old maids. | 

In a season of distress, she is the truest com- 
forter; but in the teasing accidents, and minor 
perplexities, which do not call out the wi// to meet 
them, she sometimes maketh matters worse by an 
excess of participation. If she does not always 
divide your trouble, upon the pleasanter occasions 
of life she is sure always to treble your satisfaction. 
She is excellent to be at a play with, or upon a 
visit, but best when she goes a journey with you. 


V. The Superannuated Man, 


On the evening of the 12th of April, just as I 
was about quitting my desk to go home (it might 
be about eight o’clock), I received an awful 


“6 She gave me eyes, she gave meé ears, 
And humble cares and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 


W. WORDSWORTH. 


Dorothy Wordsworth. 


‘© Thou to me daidst ever show 
Kindest affection . . . 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But tll the michty debt of love I owe, 
Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend.’ 


C. LAMB. 


Mary Lamb. 
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summons * to attend the presence of the whole 
assembled firm in the formidable back parlour. 

I thought, Now my time is surely come, I have 
done for myself, I am going to be told that they 
have no longer occasion for me. L wh could 
see, smiled at the terror I was in, which was a little 
relief to me—when to my utter astonishment 
B , the eldest partner, began a formal harangue 
to me on the length of my services, my very meri- 
torious conduct during the whole of the time (the 
deuce, thought I, how did he find out that? I pro- 
test I never had the confidence to think as much). 

He went on to descant on the expediency of 
retiring at a certain time of life (how my heart 
panted !), and asking me a few questions as to the 
amount of my own property, of which I have a 
little, ended with a proposal, to which his three 
partners nodded a grave assent, that I should accept 
from the house, which I had served so well, a 
pension for life to the amount of two-thirds of my 
accustomed salary—a magnificent offer ! 

I do not know what I answered between sur- 
prise and gratitude, but it was understood that I 
accepted their proposal, and I was told that I was 
free from that hour to leave their service. I 
stammered out a bow, and at just ten minutes after 
eight I went home—for ever. 


* Lamb passed the best years of his life as a clerk in the East India 
House. In this essay he describes the manner in which he was 
“retired.” 
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For the first day or two I felt stunned, over- 
whelmed. I could only apprehend my felicity; I 
was too confused to taste it sincerely. I wandered 
about, thinking I was happy, and knowing that I 
was not. I was in the condition of a prisoner in 
the old Bastile, suddenly let loose after a forty 
years’ confinement. I could scarce trust myself 
with myself. It was like passing out of Time into 
Eternity—for it is a sort of Eternity for a man to 
have his time all to himself. It seemed to me that 
I had more time on my hands than I could ever 
manage. From a poor man, poor in Time, I was 
suddenly lifted up into a vast revenue; I could see 
no end of my possessions; I wanted some steward, 
or judicious bailiff, to manage my estates in Time 
for me. | 

And here let me caution persons grown old in 
active business, not lightly, nor without weighing 
their own resources, to forgo their customary em- 
ployment all at once, for there may be danger in it. 
I feel it by myself, but I know that my resources 
are sufficient ; and now that those first giddy raptures 
have subsided, I have a quiet home-feeling of the 
blessedness of my condition. I am in no hurry. 
Having all holidays, I am as though I had none. 
If Time hung heavy upon me, I could walk it 
away; but I do zot walk all day long, as I used to 
do in those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, 
to make the most of them. If Time were trouble- 
some, I could read it away; but I do wor read in 
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that violent measure, with which, having no Time 
my own but candlelight Time, I used to weary out 
my head and eyesight in bygone winters. I walk, 
read, or scribble (as now), just when the fit seizes” 
me. Ino longer hunt after pleasure; I let it come 
to me. Iam like the man 


“6 __ that’s born, and has his years come to him, 
In some green desert.” 


“Years!” you will say. ‘‘ What is this super- 
annuated simpleton calculating upon? He has 
already told us he is past fifty.” 

I have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but 
deduct out of them the hours which I have lived to 
other people and not to myself, and you will find 
me still a young fellow. For ¢ha¢ is the only true 
Time which a man can properly call his own—that 
which he has all to himself; the rest, though in 
some sense he may be said to live it, is other people’s 
Time, not his. ‘The remnant of my poor days, long 
or short, is at least multiplied for me threefold. My 
next ten years, if I stretch so far, will be as long 
as any preceding thirty. “Tis a fair rule-of-three 
sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at 
the commencement of my freedom, and ot which 
all traces are not yet gone, one was, that a vast tract 
of time had intervened since I quitted the counting 
house. I could not conceive of it as an affair of 
yesterday. The partners, and the clerks with whom 
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I had for so many years, and for so many hours in 
each day of the year, been closely associated—being 
suddenly removed from them—they seemed as dead 
to me. There is a fine passage, which. may serve 
to illustrate this fancy, in a tragedy by Sir Robert 
Howard, speaking of a friend’s death :— 


os — ’Twas but just now he went away ; 
I have not since had time to shed a tear ; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me— 
Time takes no measure in Eternity.” 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been 
fain to go among them once or twice since, to visit 
my old desk-fellows—my co-brethren of the quill— 
that I had left below in the state militant. Not all 
the kindness with which they received me could 
quite restore to me that pleasant familiarity which 
I had heretofore enjoyed among them. We cracked 
some of our old jokes, but methought they went off 
but faintly. My old desk, the peg where I hung 
my hat, were appropriated to another. I knew it 
must be, but I could not take it kindly. Deuce 
take me, if I did not feel some remorse—beast, if 
I had not—at quitting my old compeers, the faithful 
partners of my toils for six-and-thirty years, that 
smoothed for me with their jokes and conundrums 
the ruggedness of my professional road. — 

Had it been so rugged then, after all? or was 
Ia coward simply? Well, it is too late to repent; 
and I also know that these suggestions are a common 
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fallacy of the mind on such occasions. But my 
heart smote me. I had violently broken the bands 
betwixt us. It was at least not courteous. I shall 
be some time before I get quite reconciled to the 
separation. Farewell, old cronies, yet not for long, 
for again and again I will come among ye, if 
I shall have your leave. Farewell, Ch——., dry, 
sarcastic, and friendly! Do , mild, slow to 
move, and gentlemanly! Pl , Officious to do, 
and to volunteer, good services !—and thou, thou 
dreary pile, fit mansion for a Gresham or a 
Whittington of old, stately house of Merchants ; 
with thy labyrinthine passages, and light-excluding, 
pent-up offices, where candles for one-half the year 
supplied the place of the sun’s light; unhealthy 
contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my living, 
farewell! In thee remain, and not in the obscure 
collection of some wandering bookseller, my 
““works” ! There let them rest, as I do from my 
labours, piled on thy massy shelves, more MSS. in 
folio than ever Aquinas left, and full as useful ! 
My mantle I bequeath among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my first 
communication. At that period I was approaching 
to tranquillity, but had not reached it. I boasted of 
a calm indeed, but it was comparative only. Some- | 
thing of the first flutter was left—an unsettling 
sense of novelty—the dazzle to weak ever on 
unaccustomed light. I missed my old chains, for- 
sooth, as if they had been some necessary part of 
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my apparel. I was a poor Carthusian, from strict 
cellular discipline suddenly by some revolution re- 
turned upon the world. I am now as if I had 
never been other than my own master. It is natural 
to me to go where I please, to do what I please. 
I find myself at eleven o’clock in the day in Bond 
Street, and it seems to me that I have been saunter- 
ing there at that very hour for years past. I digress 
into Soho, to explore a book-stall. Methinks I 
have been thirty years a collector. There is nothing 
strange nor new in it. I find myself before a fine 
picture in the morning. Was it ever otherwise? 
What is become of Fish Street Hill? Where is 
Fenchurch Street? Stones of old Mincing Lane, 
which I have worn with my daily pilgrimage for 
six-and-thirty years, to the footsteps of what toil- 
worn clerk are your everlasting flints now vocal? [I 
indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is ‘Change 
time, and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles. 

It was no hyperbole when I ventured to compare 
the change in my condition to a passing into another 
world. ‘Time stands still in a manner to me. I 
have lost all distinction of season. I do not know 
the day of the week or of the month. Each day 
used to be individually felt by me in its reference 
to the foreign post days; in its distance from, or 
propinquity to, the next Sunday. I had my Wednes- 
day feelings, my Saturday nights’ sensations. The 
genius of each day was upon me distinctly during 
the whole of it, affecting my appetite, spirits, etc. 
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The phantom of the next day, with the dreary five 
to follow, sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath 
recreations. What charm has washed that Ethiop 
white? What is gone of Black Monday? All 
days are the same. Sunday itself—that unfortunate 
failure of a holiday, as it too often proved, what 
with my sense of its fugitiveness, and over-care to 
get the greatest quantity of pleasure out of it—is 
melted down into a week-day. I can spare to go 
to church now, without grudging the huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday. 
I have Time for everything. I can visit a sick 
friend, I can interrupt the man of much occupation 
when he is busiest. I can insult over him with 
an invitation to take a day’s pleasure with me to 
Windsor this fine May morning. It is Lucretian 
pleasure to behold the poor drudges, whom I have 
left behind in the world, carking and caring; like 
horses in a mill, drudging on in the same eternal 
round. And what is it all for? A man can never 
have too much Time to himself, nor too little to 
do. Had I a little son, I would christen him 
NotuinG-To-po ; he should do nothing. Man, I 
verily believe, is out of his element as long as he 
is operative. I am altogether for the life con- 
templative. Will no kindly earthquake come and 
swallow up those accursed cotton mills? ‘Take 
me that lumber of a desk there, and bowl it 
down 


** As low as to the fiends.” 
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I am no longer , Clerk to the Firm 
of, etc. I am Retired Leisure. I am to be met 
with in trim gardens. I am already come to be 
known by my vacant face and careless gesture, 
perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with any settled 
purpose. I walk about—not to and from. They 
tell me, a certain cum dignitate air, that has been 
buried so long with my other good parts, has begun 
to shoot forth in my person. I grow into gentility 
perceptibly. When I take up a newspaper, it is to 
read the state of the opera. Opus operatum est. I 
have done all that I came into this world to do. I 
have worked task-work, and have the rest of the 
day to myself. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


By HIS SISTER DOROTHY. 


[The life of the poet William Wordsworth was 
outwardly as quiet and uneventful as the life of a 
great man could possibly be. His work as a man 
of letters was indeed 


“The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


The facts of his outward existence are of little 
real interest. It is the inward life of the poet, as 
exhibited in his poetry and in the Journal of his 
sister Dorothy, that is worthy of attention. We 
give below a few simple extracts from the latter 
book which will, perhaps, lead the reader to desire 
its further acquaintance. | 


Alfoxden, Somerset, January 20, 1798.* 


THE green paths down the hillsides are channels 
for streams. The young wheat is streaked by silver 
lines of water running between the ridges ; the 
sheep are gathered together on the slopes. After 


* These extracts from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal are here 
reproduced from Knight’s Edition, by kind permission of the publishers, 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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the wet, dark days, the country seems more popu- 
lous. It peoples itself in the sunbeams. The 
garden, mimic of spring, is gay with flowers. The 
purple-starred hepatica spreads itself in the sun, and 
the clustering snowdrops put forth their white 
heads, at first upright, ribbed with green, and like a 
rosebud when completely opened, hanging their 
heads downwards, but slowly lengthening their 
slender stems. The slanting woods are of an un- 
varying brown, showing the light through the thin 
network of their upper boughs. Upon the highest 
ridge of that round hill covered with planted oaks 
the shafts of the trees show in the light like the 
columns of a ruin. 


Alfoxden, February 3, 1798. 


A mild morning, the windows open at break- 
fast, the redbreasts singing in the garden. Walked 
with Coleridge over the hills. The sea at first 
obscured by vapour; that vapour afterwards slid 
in one mighty mass along the seashore; the islands 
and one point of land clear beyond it. The distant 
country (which was purple in the dull, clear air), 
overhung by straggling clouds, which are often seen 
at a great distance apparently motionless, while the 
nearer ones pass quickly over them, driven by the 
lower winds. I never saw such a union of earth, 
sky, and sea. The clouds beneath our feet spread 
themselves to the water, and the clouds of the sky 
almost joined them. Gathered sticks in the wood; 
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a perfect stillness. The redbreasts sang upon the 
leafless boughs. Of a great number of sheep in the 
field, only one standing. Returned to dinner at 
five o'clock. The moonlight still and warm as a 
summer’s night at nine o’clock. 


Alfoxden, February 17, 1798. 


A deep snow upon the ground. Wm. and 
Coleridge walked to Mr. Bartholomew’s, and to 
Stowey. Wm. returned, and we walked through 
the wood into the Coombe to fetch some eggs. 
The sun shone bright and clear. A deep stillness 
in the thickest part of the wood, undisturbed except 
by the occasional dropping of the snow from the 
holly boughs; no other sound but that of the water, 
and the slender notes of a redbreast, which sang at 
intervals on the outskirts of the southern side of 
the wood, was enchanting; and each tree, taken 
singly, was beautiful. The branches of the hollies, 
pendent with their white burden, but still showing 
their bright red berries and their glossy green leaves. 
The bare branches of the oaks thickened by the 
snow. 


Grasmere, Friday morning, May 16, 1800. 


Warm and mild, after a fine night of rain. . . 
The woods extremely beautiful with autumnal 
variety of softness. I carried a basket for mosses, 
and gathered some wild plants. Oh that we had 
a book of botany! All flowers now are gay and 
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deliciously sweet. The primrose still prominent ; 
the later flowers and the shiny foxgloves very tall, 
with their heads budding. I went forward round 
the lake at the foot of Loughrigg Fell. I was much 
amused with the busyness of a pair of stonechats; 
their restless voices as they skimmed along the 
water, following each other, their shadows under 
them, and their returning back to the stones on 
the shore, chirping with the same unwearied voice. 
Could not cross the water, so I went round by the 
stepping stones. . . . Rydale was very beautiful, 
with spear-shaped streaks of polished steel. . . 
Grasmere very solemn in the last glimpse of twi- 
light. It calls home the heart to quietness. I had 
been very melancholy. In my walk back I had 
many of my saddest thoughts, and I could not 
keep the tears within me. But when I came to 
Grasmere I felt that it did me good. I finished 
my letter to M. H. 


Grasmere, Friday, October 3, 1800. 


Very rainy all the morning. Wm. walked to 
Ambleside after dinner. I went with him part of 
the way. 

N.B.—When William and I returned from 
accompanying Jones, we met an old man almost 
double. He had on a coat, thrown over his 
shoulders, above his waistcoat and coat. Under 
this he carried a bundle, and had an apron on and 
a night-cap. His face was interesting. He had 
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dark eyes and a long nose. John, who afterwards 
met him at Wytheburn, took him for a Jewel 
was of Scotch parents, but had been born in the 
army. He had had a wife, and “she was a good 
woman, and it pleased God to bless us with ten 
children.” All these were dead but one, of whom 
he had not heard for many years, a sailor. His 
trade was to gather leeches ; but now leeches were 
scarce, and he had not strength for it. He lived 
by begging, and was making his way to Carlisle, 
where he should buy a few godly books to sell. 
He said leeches were very scarce, partly owing to 
this dry season, but many years they had been 
scarce. He supposed it owing to their being much 
sought after, that they did not breed fast, and were 
of slow growth. Leeches were formerly two 
shillings and sixpence per hundred; they are now 
thirty shillings. He had been hurt in driving a 
cart, his leg broken, his body driven over, his skull 
fractured. He felt no pain till he recovered from 
his first insensibility. It was then late in the even- 
ing, when the light was just going away. 


Grasmere, Tuesday, February 16, 1802. 


A fine morning, but I had persuaded myself not 
to expect Wm., I believe because I was afraid of 
being disappointed. I ironed all day. He came 
just at tea-time; had only seen Mary H. for a 
couple of hours between Eamont Bridge and Harts- 
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horn Tree. Mrs. C. better. He had had a difficult 
journey over Kirkstone, and came home by Threl- 
keld. We spent a sweet evening. He was better, 
had altered “The Pedlar.” We went to bed pretty 
soon. Mr. Graham said he wished Wm. had been 
with him the other day. He was riding in a post- 
chaise, and he heard a strange cry that he could not 
understand ; the sound continued, and he called to 
the chaise driver to stop. It was a little girl that 
was crying as if her heart would burst. She had 
got up behind the chaise, and her cloak had been 
caught by the wheel, and was jammed in, and it 
hung there. She was crying after it, poor thing. 
Mr. Graham took her into the chaise, and her 
cloak was released from the wheel. But the child’s 
misery did not cease, for her cloak was torn to rags; 
it had been a miserable cloak before, but she had 
no other, and it was the greatest sorrow that could 
befall her. Her name was Alice Fell. She had 
_ no parents, and belonged to the next town. At 
the next town Mr. G. left money with some re- 
spectable people in the town to buy her a new 
cloak. | 


Grasmere, Thursday, March 5, 1802. 


Rydale Vale was full of life and emotion. The 
wind blew briskly, and the lake was covered all 
over with bright silver waves, that were there each 
the twinkling of an eye, then others rose up and 
took their place as fast as they went away. The 
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rocks glittered in the sunshine. The crows and the 
ravens were busy, and the thrushes and the little 
birds sang. I went through the fields, and sate for 
an hour afraid to pass a cow. ‘The cow looked 
at me, and I looked at the cow, and whenever I 
stirred the cow gave over eating. . . . A parcel 
came in from Birmingham with Lamb’s play for us 
and for C. . . . As we came along Ambleside Vale 
in the twilight it was a grave evening. ‘There was 
something in the air that compelled me to various 
thoughts—the hills were large, closed in by the sky. 
. . . Night was come on, and the moon was over- 
cast. But, as I climbed the moss, the moon came 
out from behind a mountain mass of black clouds. 
Oh the unutterable darkness of the sky, and the 
earth below the moon, and the glorious brightness 
of the moon itself! There was a vivid, sparkling 
streak of light at this end of Rydale water, but the 
rest was very dark, and Loughrigg Fell and Silver 
How were white and bright, as if they were covered 
with hoar-frost. The moon retired again, and ap- 
peared and disappeared several times before I reached 
home. Once there was no moonlight to be seen 
but upon the island-house and the promontory of 
the island where it stands. ‘‘That needs must 
be a holy place,” etc., etc. I had many very ex- 
quisite feelings, and when I saw this lonely building 
in the waters, among the dark and lofty hills, with 
that bright, soft light upon it, it made me more 
than half a poet. I was tired when I reached home, 
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and could not sit down to reading. I tried to write 
verses, but alas! I gave up, expecting William, and 
went soon to bed. 


London, Thursday, July 29, 1802. 


On Thursday morning, 29th, we arrived in 
London. Wm. left me at the Syy. su si After 
various troubles and disasters we left London on 
Saturday morning at half-past five or six, the 31st 
July. We mounted the Dover coach at Charing 
Cross. It was a beautiful morning. The city, St. 
Paul’s, with the river and a multitude of little 
boats, made a most beautiful] sight as we crossed 
Westminster Bridge. The houses were not over- 
hung by their cloud of smoke, and they were spread 
out endlessly; yet the sun shone so brightly, with 
such a fierce light, that there was even some- 
thing of the purity of one of Nature’s own grand 
spectacles. 

We rode on cheerfully, now with the Paris 
diligence before us, now behind. We walked up 
the steep hills, a beautiful prospect everywhere, till 
we even reached Dover. At first the rich, populous, 
wide-spreading, woody country about London, then 
the river Thames, ships sailing, chalk cliffs, trees, 
little villages. Afterwards Canterbury, situated on 
a plain, rich and woody ; but the city and cathedral 
disappointed me. Hop grounds on each side of 
the road some miles from Canterbury; then we 
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came to a common, the race ground, an elevated 
plain, villages among trees in the bed of a valley at 
our right, and rising above this valley, green hills 
scattered over with wood, neat gentlemen’s houses. 
One white house, almost hid with green trees, 
which we longed for, and the parson’s house, as 
neat a place as could be, which would just have 
suited Coleridge. No doubt we may have found 
one for Tom Hutchinson and Sara, and a good farm 
too. We halted at a half-way house—fruit carts 
under the shade of trees, seats for guests, a tempt- 
ing place to the weary traveller. Still, as we went 
along the country was beautiful and hilly, with 
cottages lurking under the hills, and their little 
plots of hop ground like vineyards. It was a bad 
hop year. A woman on the top of the coach said 
to me, “It is a sad thing for the poor people, for 
the hop-gathering is the women’s harvest; there is 
employment about the hops for women and 
children.” 

We saw the Castle of Dover and the sea be- 
yond, four or five miles before we reached it. We 
looked at it through a long vale, the castle being 
upon an eminence, as it seemed, at the end of 
this vale, which opened to the sea. The country 
now became less fertile, but near Dover it seemed 
more rich again. Many buildings stand on the 
flat fields, sheltered with tall trees. There is one 
old chapel that might have been there just in the 
same state in which it now is when this vale was 
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as retired, and as little known to travellers as our 
own Cumberland mountain wilds thirty years ago. 
There was also a very old building on the other 
side of the road, which had a strange effect 
among the many new ones that are springing up 
everywhere. It seemed odd that it could have kept 
itself pure in its ancientry among so many upstarts. 
It was near dark when we reached Dover. We 
were told that a packet was about to sail, so we 
went down to the custom-house in half an hour— 
had our luggage examined, etc., etc., and then we 
drank tea with the Honourable Mr. Knox and his 
tutor, We arrived at Calais at four o'clock on 
Sunday morning, the 31st July. We stayed in the 
vessel until half-past eight or nine. We found our 
Annette and C. chez Madame Avril dans la Rue de 
la Tete d’or. We lodged opposite two ladies, in 
tolerably decent-sized rooms, but badly furnished. 
. . . The weather was very hot. We walked by 
the seashore almost every evening with Annette and 
Caroline, or William and I alone. I had a bad 
cold, and could not bathe at first, but William did. 
It was a pretty sight to see, as we walked upon the 
sands when the tide was low, perhaps a hundred 
people bathing about a quarter of a mile distant 
from us. And we had delightful walks after the 
heat of the day was passed—seeing far off in the 
west the coast of England like a cloud, crested with 
Dover Castle, which was but like the summit of 
the cloud—the evening star and the glory of the 
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sky ; * the reflections in the water were more beauti- 
ful than the sky itself, purple waves brighter than 
precious stones, for ever melting away upon the 
sands. The fort, a wooden building, at the en- 
trance of the harbour of Calais, when the evening 
twilight was coming on, and we could not see any- 
thing of the building but its. shape, which was far 
more distinct than in pertect daylight, seemed to be 
reared upon pillars of ebony, between which pillars 
the sea was seen in the most beautiful colours that 
can be conceived. Nothing in romance was ever 
half so beautiful. Now came in view, as the 
evening star sunk down and the colours of the west 
faded away, the two lights of England, lighted up 
by Englishmen in our country to warn vessels off 
rocks or sand. ‘These we used to see from the pier, 
when we could see no other distant objects but the 
clouds, the sky, and the sea itself—all was dark 
behind. The town of Calais seemed deserted of 
the light of heaven, but there was always light and 
life and joy upon the sea. One night I shall never 
forget. The day had been very hot, and William 
and I walked alone together upon the pier. The 
sea was gloomy, for there was a blackness over all 
the sky, except when it was overspread with light- 
ning, which often revealed to us a distant vessel 
near, as the waves roared and broke against the 


* Compare the sonnet (“ Poetical Works,” vol. ii. p. 330) begin- 
ning— 
Fair star of evening, splendour of the west.” 
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pier, and they were interfused with greenish fiery 
light. The more distant sea always black and 
gloomy. It was also beautiful on the calm, hot 
night to see the little boats row out of harbour with 
wings of fire, and the sail boats with the fiery track 
which they cut as they went along, and which 
closed up after them with a hundred thousand 
sparkles and streams of glow-worm light. Caroline 


was delighted. 


Dumfries, Thursday, August 18, 1803. 


We went to the churchyard where Burns is 
buried. <A bookseller accompanied us. He showed 
us the outside of Burns’s house, where he had lived 
the last three years of his life; and where he had 
died. It has a mean appearance, and is in a by 
situation ; whitewashed ; dirty about the doors, as 
almost all Scotch houses are ; flowering plants in 
the windows. 

Went on to visit his grave. He lies at a corner 
of the churchyard, and his second son, Francis 
Wallace, beside him. There is no stone to mark 
the spot; but a hundred guineas have been col- 
lected, to be expended on some sort of monument. 
“There,” said the bookseller, pointing to a pomp- 
ous monument, “ there lies Mr. Such-a-one ”—I have 
forgotten his name—“ a remarkably clever man; he 
was an attorney, and hardly ever lost a cause he 
undertook. Burns made many a lampoon upon 
him, and there they rest as you see.” We looked 
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at the grave with melancholy and painful reflections, 
repeating to each other his own verses: 


“Ts there a man whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself life’s mad career 

Wild as the wave? 
Here let him pause, and through a tear 
Survey this grave. 


‘The poor Inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stained his name.” 


The churchyard is full of gravestones and ex- 
pensive monuments in all sorts of fantastic shapes— 
obelisk-wise, pillar-wise, etc. In speaking of Gretna 


Green, I forgot to mention that we visited the 


churchyard. The church is like a huge house; 
indeed, so are all the churches, with a steeple, not 
a square tower or spire—a sort of thing more like 
a glass-house chimney than a Church of England 
steeple ; gravestones in abundance, few verses, yet 
there were some—no texts. Over the graves of 
married women the maiden name instead of that 
of the husband, “spouse” instead of ‘“ wife,’’ and 
the place of abode preceded by “in” instead of 
‘“‘of.” When our guide had left us, we turned 
aside to Burns’s house. Mrs. Burns was gone to 
spend some time by the seashore with her children. 
We spoke to the servant-maid at the door, who 
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invited us forward, and we sate down in the parlour. 
The walls were coloured with a blue wash ; on one 
side of the fire was a mahogany desk; opposite to 
the window a clock; and over the desk a print from 
the “‘ Cottar’s Saturday Night” which Burns mentions 
in one of his letters having received as a present. 
The house was cleanly and neat in the inside, the 
stairs of stone scoured white, the kitchen on the 
right side of the passage, the parlour on the left. 
In the room above the parlour the poet died, and 
his son after him in the same room. The servant 
told us she had lived five years with Mrs. Burns, 
who was now in great sorrow for the death of 
“Wallace.” She said that Mrs. Burns’s youngest 
son was at Christ’s Hospital. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE TOP OF 
SCAWFELL. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Havine left Rosthwaite in Borrowdale on a bright 
morning in the first week of October, we ascended 
from Seathwaite to the top of the ridge, called Ash- 
course, and thence beheld three distinct views ;—on 
one side, the continuous Vale of Borrowdale, Kes- 
wick, and Bassenthwaite—with Skiddaw, Helvellyn, 
Saddle-back, and numerous other mountains—and, 
in the distance, the Solway Frith and the mountains 
of Scotland ;—on the other side, and below us, the 
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Langdale Pikes—their own vale below them ;— 
Windermere—and, far beyond Windermere, Ingle- 
borough in Yorkshire. 

But how shall I speak of the deliciousness of 
the third prospect! At this time, that was most 
favoured by sunshine and shade. The green Vale 
of Esk, deep and green, with its glittering serpent 
stream, lay below us; and on we looked to the 
Mountains near the Sea—Black Comb pre-eminent 
—and, still beyond, to the Sea itself, in dazzling 
brightness. Turning round we saw the Mountains 
of Wastdale in tumult ; to our right, Great Gavel, 
the loftiest, a distinct and /uge form, though the 
middle of the mountain was, to our eyes, as its base. 

We had attained the object of this journey ; but 
our ambition now mounted higher. We saw the 
summit of Scawfell, apparently very near to us; 
and we shaped our course towards it; but, dis- 
covering that it could not be reached without first 
making a considerable descent, we resolved instead 
to aim at another point of the same mountain, 
called the Pzkes, which I have since found has been 
estimated as higher than the summit bearing the 
name of Scawfell Head, where the Stone Man is 
built. 

The sun had never once been overshadowed by 
a cloud during the whole of our progress from the 
centre of Borrowdale. On the summit of the Pike, 
which we gained after much toil, though without 
difficulty, there was not a breath of air to stir even 
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the papers containing our refreshment, as they lay 
spread out upon a rock. The stillness seemed to be 
not of this world :—we paused, and kept silence to 
listen ; and no sound could be heard : the Scawfell 
Cataracts were voiceless to us; and there was not 
an insect to hum in the air. 

The vales which we had seen from Ash-course 
lay yet in view ; and side by side with Eskdale we 
now saw the sister Vale of Donnerdale terminated 
by the Duddon Sands. But the majesty of the 
mountains below and close to us is not to be con- 
ceived. We now beheld the whole mass of Great 
Gavel from its base—the Den of Wastdale at our 
feet—a gulf immeasurable; Grasmere and the other 
mountains of Crummock ; Ennerdale and its moun- 
tains ; and the Sea beyond ! 

We sat down to our repast, and gladly would 
we have tempered our beverage (for there was no 
spring or well near us) with such a supply of 
delicious water as we might have procured had we 
been on the rival summit of Great Gavel; for on 
its highest point is a small triangular receptacle in 
the native rock, which, the shepherds say, is never 
dry. There we might have slaked our thirst plente- 
ously with a pure and celestial liquid, for the cup 
or basin, it appears, has no other feeder than the 
dews of heaven, the showers, the vapours, the hoar- 
frost, and the spotless snow. 

While we were gazing around, “ Look,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘at yon ship upon the glittering sea!” 
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Norham Castle. 
(From the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.) 
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“Js it a ship?” replied our shepherd-guide. “It 
can be nothing else,” interposed my companion ; 
‘<I cannot be mistaken, I am so accustomed to the 
appearance of ships at sea.” The Guide dropped 
the argument; but before a minute was gone he 
quietly said, “‘ Now look at your ship: it is changed 
into a horse.’’ So indeed it was—a horse with a 
gallant neck and head. We laughed heartily ; and, 
I hope, when again inclined to be positive, I may 
remember the ship and the horse upon the glittering 
sea; and the calm confidence, yet submissiveness, of 
our wise Man of the Mountains, who certainly had 
more knowledge of clouds than we, whatever might 
be our knowledge of ships. 

I know not how long we might have remained 
on the summit of the Pike, without a thought ot 
moving, had not our Guide warned us that we must 
not linger; for a storm was coming. We looked in 
vain to espy the signs of it. Mountains, vales, and 
sea were touched with the clear light of the sun. 
“It is there,” said he, pointing to the sea beyond 
Whitehaven, and there we perceived a light vapour 
unnoticeable but by a shepherd accustomed to watch 
all mountain bodings. We gazed around again, and 
yet again, unwilling to lose the remembrance of 
what lay before us in that lofty solitude ; and then 
prepared to depart. 

Meanwhile the air changed to cold, and we saw 
that tiny vapour swelled into mighty masses of cloud 


which came boiling over the mountains. Great 
(1,555) 26 
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Gavel, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw were wrapped in 
storm ; yet Langdale, and the mountains in that 
quarter, remained all bright in sunshine. Soon the 
storm reached us; we sheltered under a crag ; and 
almost as rapidly as it had come it passed away, and 
left us free to observe the struggles of gloom and 
sunshine in other quarters. Langdale now had its 
share, and the Pikes of Langdale were decorated by 
two splendid rainbows. Skiddaw also had his own 
rainbows. Before we again reached Ash-course 
every cloud had vanished from every summit. 

I ought to have mentioned that round the top 
of Scawfell-Prxe not a blade of grass is to be seen. 
Cushions or tufts of moss, parched and brown, 
appear between the huge blocks and stones that 
lie in heaps on all sides to a great distance, like 
skeletons or bones of the earth not needed at the 
Creation, and there left to be covered with never- 
dying lichens, which the clouds and dews nourish : 
and adorn with colours of vivid and exquisite beauty. 
Flowers, the most brilliant feathers, and even gems, 
scarcely surpass in colouring some of those masses 
of stone, which no human eye beholds, except the 
shepherd or traveller be led thither by curiosity ; 
and how seldom must this happen! For the other 
eminence is the one visited by the adventurous 
stranger ; and the shepherd has no inducement to 
ascend the Pike in quest of his sheep, no food being 
there to tempt them. 

We certainly were singularly favoured in the 
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weather ; for when we were seated on the summit, 
our conductor, turning his eyes thoughtfully round, 
said, ““I do not know that in my whole life I was 
ever, at any season of the year, so high upon the 
mountains on so ca/ma day.” (It was the seventh 
of October.) Afterwards we had a spectacle of the 
grandeur of earth and heaven commingled ; yet with- 
out terror. We knew that the storm would pass 
away, for so our prophetic Guide had assured us. 

Before we reached Seathwaite in Borrowdale a 
few stars had appeared, and we pursued our way 
down the Vale, to Rosthwaite, by moonlight. 


THE BOYHOOD OF TURNER. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. 


Near the south-west corner of Covent Garden a 
Square brick pit or well is formed by a close-set 
block of houses, to the back windows of which it 
admits a few rays of light. Access to the bottom 
of it is obtained out of Maiden Lane, through a low 
archway and an iron gate; and if you stand long 
enough under the archway to accustom your eyes 
to the darkness, you may see on the left hand a 
narrow door, which formerly gave quiet access to a 
respectable barber’s shop, of which the front window, 
looking into Maiden Lane, is still extant, filled, in 
this year (1860), with a row of bottles, connected, 
in some defunct manner, with a brewer’s business. 
A more fashionable neighbourhood, it is said, eighty 
years ago than now—never certainly a cheerful one 
—wherein a boy being born on St. George’s day, 
1775, began soon after to take interest in the world 
of Covent Garden, and put to service such spectacles 
of life as it afforded. 7 

No knights to be seen there, nor, I imagine, 
many beautiful ladies; their costume at least dis- 
advantageous, depending much on incumbency of 
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hat and feather, and short waists; the majesty of 
men founded similarly on shoebuckles and wigs ;— 
impressive enough when Reynolds will do his best 
for it, but not suggestive of much ideal delight to 
a boy. 

‘ Bello ovile dow’ io dormii agnello:” of things 
beautiful, besides men and women, dusty sunbeams 
up or down the street on summer mornings; deep- 
furrowed cabbage-leaves at the greengrocer’s ; magni- 
ficence of oranges in wheelbarrows round the corner ; 
and Thames’s shore within three minutes’ race. 

None of these things very glorious; the best, 
however, that England, it seems, was then able to 
provide for a boy of gift; who, such as they are, 
loves them—never, indeed, forgets them. The short 
waists modify to the last his visions of Greek ideal. 
His foregrounds had always a succulent cluster or 
two of greengrocery at the corners. Enchanted 
oranges gleam in Covent Gardens of the Hesperides ; 
and great ships go to pieces in order to scatter chests 
of them on the waves. That mist of early sun- 
beams in the London dawn crosses, many and many 
a time, the clearness of Italian air; and by Thames’s 
shore, with its stranded barges and glidings of red 
sail, dearer to us than Lucerne lake or Venetian 
lagoon—by Thames’s shore we will die. 

Now Turner’s sensibility to human affection and 
distress was no less keen than even his sense for 
natural beauty—heart-sight deep as eyesight. 

Consequently he attaches himself with the faith- 
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fullest child-love to everything that bears an image 
of the place he was born in. No matter how ugly 
it is—has it anything about it like Maiden Lane, or 
like Thames’s shore? If so, it shall be painted for 
their sake. Hence, to the very close of life, Turner 
could endure uglinesses which no one else, of the 
same sensibility, would have borne with for an 
instant. Dead brick walls, blank Square windows, 
old clothes, market-womanly types of humanity— 
anything fishy and muddy, like Billingsgate or 
Hungerford Market, had great attraction for him: 
black barges, patched sails, and every possible condi- 
tion of fog. 

And more than this, he not only could endure, 
but enjoyed and looked for “tter, like Covent Garden 
wreck after the market. His pictures are often full 
of it, from side to side; their foregrounds differ 
from all others in the natural way that things have 
of lying about in them. Even his richest vegeta- 
tion in ideal work is confused; and he delights in 
shingle, débris, and heaps of fallen stones. The last 
words he ever spoke to me about a picture were in 
gentle exultation about his St. Gothard: “that Aer 
of stones which I endeavoured to represent.” 

The second great result of this Covent Garden 
training was, understanding of and regard for the 
poor, whom Turner loved, and more than loved— 
understood. He got no romantic sight of them, 
but an infallible one, as he prowled about the end 
of his lane, watching night effects in the wintry 
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streets; nor sight of the poor alone, but of the poor 
in direct relations with the rich. He knew, in good 
and evil, what both classes thought of, and how 
they dealt with, each other. 

“‘' That mysterious forest below London Bridge ” 
—better for the boy than wood of pine or grove 
of myrtle. How he must have tormented the 
watermen, beseeching them to let him crouch any- 
where in the bows, quiet as a log, so only that he 
might get floated down there among the ships, and 
round and round the ships, and with the ships, and 
by the ships, and under the ships, staring, and 
clambering—these the only quite beautiful things 
he can see in all the world, except the sky; but 
these, when the sun is on their sails, filling or falling, — 
endlessly disordered by sway of tide and stress of 
anchorage, beautiful unspeakably ; which ships also 
are inhabited by glorious creatures—red-faced sailors, 
with pipes, appearing over the gunwales, true knights, 
over their castle parapets—the most angelic beings 
in the whole compass of London world. And Tra- 
falgar happening long before we can draw ships, 
we, nevertheless, coax all current stories out of the 
wounded sailors, do our best at present to show 
Nelson’s funeral streaming up the Thames, and vow 
that Trafalgar shall have its tribute of memory some 
day. Which, accordingly, is accomplished—once, 
with all our might, for its death ; twice, with all our 
might, for its victory ; thrice, in pensive farewell to 
the old Témeraire, and, with it, to that order of things. 
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Now this fond companying with sailors must 
have divided his time, it appears to me, pretty 
equally between Covent Garden and Wapping 
(allowing for incidental excursions to Chelsea on 
one side and Greenwich on the other), which time 
he would spend pleasantly, but not magnificently, 
being limited in pocket money, and leading a kind 
of “ Poor-Jack ” life on the river. 

In some respects, no life could be better for a 
lad. But it was not calculated to make his ear fine 
to the niceties of language, nor form his moralities 
on an entirely regular standard. Picking up his 
first scraps of vigorous English chiefly at Deptford 
and in the markets, and his first ideas of female 
tenderness and beauty among nymphs of the barge 
and the barrow, another boy might, perhaps, have 
become what people usually term “vulgar.” But 
the original make and frame of Turner’s mind was 
not vulgar. It was as if a cable had been woven of 
blood-crimson silk, and then tarred on the outside. 
People handled it, and the tar came off on their 
hands; red gleams were seen through the black, 
underneath, at the places where it had been strained. 
Was it ochre ?—said the world—or red lead ? 

What did he see in Maiden Lane? 

Let not the reader be offended with mes 1am 
willing to let him describe, at his own pleasure, what 
Turner saw there; but to me it seems to have been 
this. A religion maintained occasionally, even the 
whole length of the lane, at point of constable’s staff; 
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but at other times, placed under the custody of the 
beadle, within certain black and unstately iron rail- 
ings of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

Among the wheelbarrows and over the vegetables, 
no perceptible dominance of religion ; in the narrow, 
disquieted streets, none; in the tongues, deeds, daily 
ways of Maiden Lane, little. Some honesty, indeed, 
and English industry, and kindness of heart, and 
general idea of justice; but faith, of any national 
kind, shut up from one Sunday to the next, not 
artistically beautiful even in those Sabbatical exhibi- 
tions; its paraphernalia being chiefly of high pews, 
heavy elocution, and cold grimness of behaviour. 

At last fortune wills that the lad’s true life shall 
begin; and one summer’s evening, after various 
wonderful stage-coach experiences on the north road, 
which gave him a love of stage-coaches ever after, 
he finds himself sitting alone among the Yorkshire 
hills. For the first time, the silence of Nature 
round him, her freedom sealed to him, her glory 
opened to him. 

Peace at last; no roll of cart-wheel, nor mutter 
of sullen voices in the back shop; but curlew-cry 
in space of heaven, and welling of bell-toned streamlet 


-by its shadowy rock. 


Freedom at last. Dead-wall, dark railing, fenced 
field, gated garden, all passed away like the dream of 
a prisoner; and behold, far as foot or eye can race 
or range, the moor, and cloud. 

Loveliness at last. It is here then, among these 
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deserted vales! Not among men. Those pale, 
poverty-struck, or cruel faces—that multitudinous, 
marred humanity—are not the only things that God 
has made. Here is something He has made which 
no one has marred. Pride of purple rocks, and river 
pools of blue, and tender wilderness of glittering trees, 
and misty lights of evening on immeasurable hills. 

Beauty, and freedom, and peace; and yet another 
teacher, graver than these. Sound preaching at last 
here, in Kirkstall crypt, concerning fate and life. 
Here, where the dark pool reflects the chancel pillars, 
and the cattle lie in unhindered rest, the soft sunshine 
on their dappled bodies, instead of priest’s vestments ; 
their white furry hair ruffled a little, fitfully, by the 
evening wind, deep-scented from the meadow thyme. 

Consider deeply the import to him of this, his 
first sight of ruin. All ruin was removed, and its 
place filled as quickly as in our London; but filled 
always by architecture loftier and more wonderful 
than that whose place it took, the boy himself happy 
to work upon the walls of it; so that the idea of 
the passing away of the strength of men and beauty 
of their works never could occur to him sternly. 

This was the sight which opened on the young 
eyes, this the watchword sounding within the heart 
of Turner in his youth. 

So taught, and prepared for his life’s labour, sate 
the boy at last alone among his fair English hills ; and 
began to paint with cautious toil the rocks, and fields, 
and trickling brooks, and soft white clouds of heaven. 
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[There was once an English man of letters who 
greatly preferred the life of the open air to that of 
the study, and who himself lived for a long time 
among the gipsies. Two of his books, entitled 
Lavengro and The Romany Rye, describe his life in 
various parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
He also went to Spain, and wrote two volumes de- 
scribing his experiences in that country. These are 
entitled The Zincali—the Gipsies of Spain and The 
Bible in Spam. Borrow was a strange creature, as 
the following passages from his books will readily 
show, but he is well worth reading very carefully. | 


I. Pretty D——.* 


WueEn I was between six and seven years of age we 
were once more at D——., the place of my birth, 
whither my father had been dispatched on the re- 
cruiting service. I have already said that it was a 
beautiful little town—at least, it was at the time of 
which I am speaking ; what it is at present I know 
not, for thirty years and more have elapsed since I 
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last trod its streets. It will scarcely have improved, 
for how could it be better than it then was? 

I love to think on thee, pretty, quiet D——, 
thou pattern of an English country town, with thy 
clean but narrow streets branching out from thy 
modest market-place, with thine old-fashioned houses, 
with here and there a roof of venerable thatch, 
with thy one half aristocratic mansion, where resided 
thy Lady Bountiful—she, the generous and kind, 
who loved to visit the sick, leaning on her gold- 
headed cane, whilst the sleek old footman walked 
at a respectful distance behind. Pretty, quiet 
D , with thy venerable church, in which moulder 
the mortal remains of England’s sweetest and most 
pious bard.* 

Yes, pretty D——, I could always love thee, 
were it but for the sake of him who sleeps beneath 
the marble slab in yonder quiet chancel. It was 
within thee that the long-oppressed bosom heaved 
its last sigh, and the crushed and gentle spirit escaped 
from a world in which it had known nought but 
sorrow. Sorrow, do | say? How faint a word to 
express the misery of that bruised reed; misery so 
dark that a blind worm like myself is occasionally 
tempted to exclaim, Better had the world never 
been created than that one so kind, so harmless, 
and so mild should have undergone such intolerable 
woe! But it is over now, for, as there is an end 
of joy, so has affliction its termination. Doubtless, 
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the All-wise did not afflict him without a cause: 
who knows but within that unhappy frame lurked 
vicious seeds which the sunbeams of joy and pros- 
perity might have called into life and vigour?  Per- 
haps the withering blasts of misery nipped that 
which otherwise might have terminated in fruit 
noxious and lamentable. 

But, peace to the unhappy one, he is gone to 
his rest; the death-like face is no longer occasionally 
seen timidly and mournfully looking for a moment 
through the window-pane upon thy market-place, 
quiet and pretty D——; the hind in thy neigh- 
bourhood no longer at evening-fall views, and starts 
as he views, the dark lathy figure moving beneath 
the hazels and alders of shadowy lanes, or by the 
side of murmuring trout streams; and no longer 
at early dawn does the sexton of the old church 
reverently doff his hat as, supported by some kind 
friend, the death-stricken creature totters along the 
church to that mouldering edifice with the low 
roof, enclosing a spring of sanatory waters, built and 
devoted to some saint—if the legend over the door 


be true—by the daughter of an East Anglian king. 


Il. The Gipsies. 


One day it happened that, being on my rambles, I 
entered a green lane which I had never seen before ; 
at first it was rather narrow, but as I advanced it 
became considerably wider; in the middle was a 
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drift-way with deep ruts, but right and left was a 
space carpeted with a sward of trefoil and clover; 
there was no lack of trees, chiefly ancient oaks, 
which, flinging out their arms from either side, nearly 
formed a canopy, and afforded a pleasing shelter 
from the rays of the sun, which was burning fiercely 
above. Suddenly a group of objects attracted my 
attention. Beneath one of the largest of the trees, 
upon the grass, was a kind of low tent or booth, 
from the top of which a thin smoke was curling ; 
beside it stood a couple of light carts, whilst two 
or three lean horses or ponies were cropping the 
herbage which was growing nigh. Wondering to 
whom this odd tent could belong, I advanced till I 
was close before it, when I found that it consisted 
of two tilts, like those of waggons, placed upon the 
ground and fronting each other, connected behind 
by a sail or large piece of canvas, which was but 
partially drawn across the top; upon the ground, 
in the intervening space, was a fire, over which, 
supported by a kind of iron crowbar, hung a caldron. 
My advance had been so noiseless as not to alarm 
the inmates, who consisted of a man and woman, 
who sat apart, one on each side of the fire; they 
were both busily employed—the man was carding 
plaited straw, whilst the woman seemed to be 
rubbing something with a white powder, some of 
which lay on a plate beside her. Suddenly the 
man looked up, and, perceiving me, uttered a 
strange kind of cry, and the next moment both 
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the woman and himself were on their feet and 
rushing upon me. 

I retreated a few steps, yet without turning to 
flee. I was not, however, without apprehension, 
which, indeed, the appearance of these two people 
was well calculated to inspire. The woman was a 
stout figure, seemingly between thirty and forty ; 
she wore no cap, and her long hair fell on either 
side of her head like horse-tails half-way down her 
waist; her skin was dark and swarthy, like that of 
a toad, and the expression of her countenance was 
particularly evil; her arms were bare, and her bosom 
was but half concealed by a slight bodice, below 


_ which she wore a coarse petticoat, her only other 


article of dress. ‘The man was somewhat younger, 
but of a figure equally wild; his frame was long 
and lathy, but his arms were remarkably short, his 
neck was rather bent, he squinted slightly, and his 
mouth was much awry; his complexion was dark, 
but, unlike that of the woman, it was more ruddy 
than livid; there was a deep scar on his cheek, 
something like the impression of a halfpenny. The 
dress was quite in keeping with the figure: in his 
hat, which was slightly peaked, was stuck a pea- 
cock’s feather; over a waistcoat of hide, untanned 
and with the hair upon it, he wore a rough jerkin 
of russet hue; small-clothes of leather, which had 
probably once belonged to a soldier, but with which 
pipe-clay did not seem to have come in contact for 
many a year, protected his lower man as far as the 
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knee; his legs were cased in long stockings of blue 
worsted, and on his shoes he wore immense old- 
fashioned buckles. 

Such were the two beings who now came rush- 
ing upon me; the man was rather in advance, 
brandishing a ladle in his hand. 

“So I have caught you at last,” said he. “I'll 
teach ye, you young highwayman, to come skulking 
about my properties! ” 

‘“Your properties!” said I: “I am in the 
King’s Lane. Why did you put them there, if you 
did not wish them to be seen? ” 

“On the spy,” said the woman, “ hey? Tl 
drown him in the sludge in the toad-pond over the 
hedge.” 

*<So we will,” said the man—*“ drown him anon 
in the mud!” 

“Drown me, will you?” said I; “I should 
like to see you! What’s all this about? Was it 
because I saw you with your hands full of straw 
plait, and my mother there——” 

“Yes,” said the woman; ‘‘ what was I about?” 

Myself. How should I know? Making bad 
money, perhaps! 

And it will be as well here to observe that at 
this time there was much bad money in circulation 
in the neighbourhood. 

“Pll strangle thee,” said the beldame, dashing 
at me. ‘* Bad money, is it?” 

“Leave him to me, wifelkin,” said the man, 
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interposing ; “you shall see how I’ll baste him down 
the lane.” 

Myself. I tell you what, my chap. You had better 
put down that thing of yours; my father lies con- 
cealed within my tepid breast, and if to me you 
offer any harm or wrong, I’ll call him forth to help 
me with his forked tongue, 

Man. What do you mean, ye Bengui’s bantling? 
I never heard such discourse in all my life; play- 
man’s speech or Frenchman’s talk—-which, I wonder? 
Your father! tell the mumping villain that if he 
comes near my fire I’ll serve him out as I will you. 
Take that—What have we got here? Oh, what 
is the matter with the child? 

I had made a motion which the viper under 
my coat understood; and now, partly disengaging 
itself from my bosom, where it had lain perdu, it 
raised its head to a level with my face, and stared 
upon my enemy with its glittering eyes. 

The man stood like one transfixed, and the ladle 
with which he had aimed a blow at me now hung 
in the air like the hand which held it; his mouth 
was extended, and his cheeks became of a pale 
yellow, save alone that place which bore the mark 
which I have already described, and this shone now 
portentously, like fire. He stood in this manner 
for some time; at last the ladle fell from his hand, 
and its falling appeared to rouse him from his stupor, 

“I say, wifelkin,” said he, in a faltering tone, 


“did you ever see the like of this here?” 
(1,555) 27 
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Ill. The Author comes to London. 


I set out on my walk to see the wonders of 
the big city, and, as chance would have it, I 
directed my course to the east. The day had 
become very fine, so that I saw the great city 
to advantage, and the wonders thereof: and much 
I admired all I saw; and, amongst other things, 
the huge cathedral, standing so proudly on the 
most commanding ground in the big city; and 
I looked up to the mighty dome, surmounted by a 
golden cross, and I said within myself, “‘‘That dome 
must needs be the finest in the world;”’ and I gazed 
upon it till my eyes reeled, and my brain became 
dizzy, and I thought that the dome would fall and 
crush me; and I shrank within myself, and struck 
yet deeper into the heart of the big city. 

““Q Cheapside! Cheapside!” said I, as I ad- 
vanced up that mighty thoroughfare, “truly thou 
art a wonderful place for hurry, noise, and riches! 
Men talk of the bazaars of the East—I have never 
seen them—but I dare say that, compared with 
thee, they are poor places, silent places, abounding 
with empty boxes, O thou pride of London’s east ! 
—mighty mart of old renown! for thou art not a 
place of yesterday :—long before the Roses red and 
white battled in fair England thou didst exist—a 
place of throng and bustle—a place of gold and 
silver, perfumes and fine linen. Centuries ago thou 
couldst extort the praises even of the fiercest foes 
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of England. Fierce bards of Wales, sworn foes of 
England, sang thy praises centuries ago; and even 
the fiercest of them all, Red Julius himself, wild 
Glendower’s bard, had a word of praise for London’s 
‘Cheape,’ for so the bards of Wales styled thee in 
their flowing odes. Then, if those who were not 
English, and hated England and all connected there- 
with, had yet much to say in thy praise, when thou 
wast far inferior to what thou art now, why should 
true-born Englishmen, or those who call themselves 
so, turn up their noses at thee, and scoff thee at the 
present day, as I believe they do? But let others 
do as they will, I, at least, who am not only an 
Englishman, but an East Englishman, will not turn 
up my nose at thee, but will praise and extol thee, 
calling thee mart of the world—a place of wonder 
and astonishment! And were it right and fitting 
to wish that anything should endure for ever, I 
would say prosperity to Cheapside throughout all 
ages !—-may it be the world’s resort for merchandise, 
world without end.”’ 

And when I had passed through the Cheape I 
entered another street, which led up a kind of ascent, 
and which proved to be the street of the Lombards, 
called so from the name of its founders: and I 
walked rapidly up the street of the Lombards, neither 
looking to the right nor left, for it had no interest 
for me, though I had a kind of consciousness that 
mighty things were being transacted behind its 
walls; but it wanted the throng, bustle, and outward 
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magnificence of the Cheape, and it had never been 
spoken of by “ruddy bards!” And when I had got 
to the street of the Lombards I stood still for some 
time, deliberating within myself whether I should 
turn to the right or the left, or go straight forward, 
and at last I turned to the right, down a street of 
rapid descent, and presently found myself upon a 
bridge which traversed the river which runs by the 
big city. 

A strange kind of bridge it was; huge and 
massive, and seemingly of great antiquity. It had 
an arched back like that of a hog, a high balustrade, 
and at either side, at intervals, were stone bowers 
bulking over the river, but open on the other side, 
and furnished with a semicircular bench. Though 
the bridge was wide—very wide—it was all too 
narrow for the concourse upon it. Thousands of 
human beings were pouring over the bridge. But 
what chiefly struck my attention was a double row 
of carts and wagons, the generality drawn by 
horses as large as elephants, each row striving hard 
in a different direction, and not unfrequently brought 
to a standstill. 

Oh the cracking of whips, the shouts and oaths 
of the carters, and the grating of wheels upon the 
enormous stones that formed the pavement! In 
fact, there was a wild hurly-burly upon the bridge, 
which nearly deafened me. But if upon the bridge 
there was a confusion, below it there was a con- 
fusion ten times confounded. The tide, which was 
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fast ebbing, obstructed by the immense piers of the 
old bridge, poured beneath the arches with a fall of 
several feet, forming in the river below as many 
whirlpools as there were arches. Truly tremendous 
was the roar of the descending waters, and the bellow 
of the tremendous gulfs, which swallowed them 
for a time, and then cast them forth, foaming and 
frothing from their horrid jaws. 

Slowly advancing along the bridge, I came to 
the highest point, and there I stood still close beside 
one of the stone bowers, in which, beside a fruit- 
stall, sat an old woman, with a pan of charcoal at 
her feet and a book in her hand, in which she 
appeared to be reading intently. There I stood, 
just above the principal arch, looking through the 
balustrade at the scene that presented itself—and 
such a scene! Towards the left bank of the river 
a forest of masts, thick and Close, as far as the eye 
could reach; spacious wharfs, surmounted with 
gigantic edifices; and, far away, Cesar’s Castle, with 
its White Tower. To the right, another forest of 
masts and a maze of buildings, from which, here 
and there, shot up to the sky chimneys taller than 
Cleopatra’s Needle, vomiting forth huge wreaths 
of that black smoke which forms the canopy— 
occasionally a gorgeous one—of the more than Babel 
city. Stretching before me, the troubled breast of 
the mighty river, and, immediately below, the main 
whirlpool of the Thames—the maelstrom of the 
bulwarks of the middle arch—a grisly pool, which, 
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with its superabundance of horror, fascinated me. 
Who knows but I should have leapt into its depths 
—I have heard of such things—but for a rather 
startling occurrence which broke the spell. 

As I stood upon the bridge, gazing into the 
jaws of the pool, a small boat shot suddenly through 
the arch beneath my feet. There were three persons 
in it—an oarsman in the middle, whilst a man and 
woman sat at the stern. I shall never forget the 
thrill of horror which went through me at this 
sudden apparition. What! a boat—a small boat 
—passing beneath that arch into yonder roaring 
gulf! Yes, yes, down through that awful water- 
way, with more than the swiftness of an arrow, shot 
the boat, or skiff, right into the jaws of the pool. 
A monstrous breaker curls over the prow—there is 
no hope; the boat is swamped, and all drowned 
in that strangling vortex. No! the boat, which 
appeared to have the buoyancy of a feather, skipped 
over the threatening horror, and the next moment 
was out of danger, the boatman—a true boatman 
of Cockaigne, that—elevating one of his sculls in 
sign of triumph, the man hallooing, and the woman 
—a true Englishwoman, that—waving her shawl. 
Whether any one observed them save myself, or 
whether the feat was a common one, I know not; 
but nobody appeared to take any notice of them. 
As for myself, I was so excited that I strove to 
clamber up the balustrade of the bridge in order 
to obtain a better view of the daring adventurers. 
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Before I could accomplish my design, however, I 
felt myself seized by the body, and, turning my 
head, perceived the old fruit-woman, who was 
clinging to me. 

““ Nay, dear, don’t—don’t!” said she. <‘* Don’t 
fling yourself over; perhaps you may have better 
luck next time!” . 

“J was not going to fling myself over,” said I, 
dropping from the balustrade; ““how came you to 
think of such a thing?” 

“Why, seeing you clamber up so fiercely, I 
thought you might have had ill luck, and that you 
wished to make away with yourself.” 

‘© Il: lueks7 said 1, going into the stone bower 
and sitting down. ‘‘ What do you mean? ill luck 
in what?” 

“Why, no great harm, dear! cly - faking, 
perhaps.” 

“Are you coming over me with dialects?” said 
I, “speaking unto me in fashions I wot nothing 
ert. 

“Nay, dear! don’t look so strange with those 
eyes of your’n, nor talk so strangely ; I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

“Nor I you; what do you mean by cly- 
faking ?” 

“Lor, dear! no harm; only taking a handker- 
chief now and then.” 

“* Do you take me for a thief? ” 

‘Nay, dear! don’t make use of bad language ; 
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we never calls them thieves here, but prigs and 
fakers. To tell you the truth, dear, seeing you spring 
at that railing put me in mind of my own dear son, 
who is now at Bot’ny. When he had bad luck, he 
always used to talk of flinging himself over the 
bridge; and, sure enough, when the traps were 
after him, he did fling himself into the river, but 
that was off the bank ; nevertheless, the traps pulled 
him out, and he is now suffering his sentence. So 
you see you may speak out, if you have done any- 
thing in the harmless line, for I am my son’s own 
mother, I assure you.” 

‘So you think there’s no harm in stealing?” 

‘“* No harm in the world, dear! Do you think 
my own child would have been transported for it if 
there had been any harm in it? and, what’s more, 
would the blessed woman in the book here have 
written her life as she has done, and given it to the 
world, if there had been any harm in faking?” 

** What was her name? ” 

“‘ Her name, blessed Mary Flanders.” 

“Will you let me look at the book?” 

“Yes, dear, that I will, if you promise me not 
to run away with it.” | 

I took the book from her hand; a short, thick 
volume, at least a century old, bound with greasy 
black leather. I turned the yellow and dog’s-eared 
pages, reading here and there a sentence. 

“This is a singular book,” said I at last; “but 
it does not appear to have been written to prove 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The present cathedral is probably the third which has occupied the site. Early in the 
seventh century a cathedral was reared on the spot by Ethelbert, King of Kent. It was burned 
down in 1086, shortly after the Norman Conquest. Its successor, Old St. Paul’s, was de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. The present cathedral was the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, who died in 1723, at the ripe age of ninety-one. The tablet over his tombstone says 
** Reader, if thou seekest his monument, look around !’ 
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that thieving is no harm, but rather to show the 
terrible consequences of crime: it contains a deep 
moral.” 

‘A deep what, dear? ” 

sgn But no matter; I will give you a 
crown for this volume.”’ 

“No, dear; I will not sell the volume for a 
crown.” 

“Tam poor,vsaid I; “but I will give you two 
silver crowns for your volume.” 

“No, dear, I will not sell my volume for two 
silver crowns; no, nor for the golden one in the 
King’s Tower down there. Without my book I 
should mope and pine, and perhaps fling myself into 
the river. But I am glad you like it, which shows 
that I was right about you after all. You are one 
of our party, and you have a flash about that eye of 
yours which puts me just in mind of my dear son. 
No, dear, I won’t sell you my book; but, if you 
like, you may have a peep into it whenever you 
come this way. I shall be glad to see you; you 
are one of the right sort, for if you had been a 
common one you would have run away with the 
thing; but you scorn such behaviour, and, as you 
are so flush of your money, though you say you are 
poor, you may give me a tanner to buy a little 
baccy with. I love baccy, dear, more by token that 
it comes from the plantations to which the blessed 
woman was sent.” 

““ What’s a tanner?” said I. 
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“Lor! don’t you know, dear? Why, a tanner 
is sixpence; and, as you were talking just now 
about crowns, it will be as well to tell you that 
those of our trade never calls them crowns, but 
bulls. But I am talking nonsense. Just as if you 
did not know all that already as well as myself; you 
are only shamming—I’m no trap, dear, nor more 
was the blessed woman in the book. Thank you, 
dear—thank you for the tanner; if I don’t spend 
it, I’ll keep it in remembrance of your sweet face. 
What, are you going? Well, first let me whisper a 
word to you. If you have any clies to sell at any 
time, ll buy them of you; all safe with me; I 
never peach, and scorns a trap. So now, dear, God 
bless you! and give you good luck. Thank you 
for your pleasant company, and thank you for the 
tanner.” 


IV. Borrow and the Gipsies at Church. 


When two days had passed, Sunday came; I 
breakfasted by myself in my solitary dingle where I 
had made my home; and then, having set things a 
little to rights, I ascended to Mr. Petulengro’s en- 
campment. I could hear church-bells ringing 
around in the distance, appearing to say, “Come to 
church, come to church,” as clearly as it was possible 
for church-bells to say. I found Mr. Petulengro 
seated by the door of his tent, smoking his pipe, in 
rather an ungenteel undress. “ Well, Jasper,” said I, 
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“are you ready to go to church? for if you are, I am 
ready to accompany you.” “J am not ready, brother,” 
said Mr. Petulengro, “nor is my wife; the church, 
too, to which we shall go is three miles off; so it is 
of no use to think of going there this morning, as 
the service would be three-quarters over before we’ 
got there; if, however, you are disposed to go in 
the afternoon, we are your people.” Thereupon I 
returned to my dingle, where I passed several hours 
in conning the Welsh Bible, which the preacher, 
Peter Williams, had given me. 

At last I gave over reading, took a slight refresh- 
ment, and was about to emerge from the dingle, 
when I heard the voice of Mr. Petulengro calling 
me. I went up again to the encampment, where I 
found Mr. Petulengro, his wife, and Tawno Chikno 
ready to proceed to church. Mr. and Mrs. Petu- 
lengro were dressed in Roman fashion, though not 
in the full-blown manner in which they had paid 
their visit to me in the dingle. ‘Tawno had on a 
clean white slop, with a nearly new black beaver, 
with very broad rims, and the nap exceedingly long. 
As for myself, I was dressed in much the same 
manner as that in which I departed from London, 
having on, in honour of the day, a shirt perfectly 
clean, having washed one on purpose for the occa- 
sion, with my own hands, the day before, in the 
pond of tepid water in which the newts and efts 
were in the habit of taking their pleasure. 

We proceeded for upwards of a mile, by foot- 
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paths through meadows and corn-fields; we crossed 
various stiles; at last, passing over one, we found 
ourselves in a road, wending along which for a 
considerable distance we at last came in sight of a 
church, the bells of which had been tolling distinctly 
‘in our ears for some time; before, however, we 
reached the churchyard the bells had ceased their 
melody. It was surrounded by lofty beech trees of 
brilliant green foliage. We entered the gate, Mrs. 
Petulengro leading the way, and proceeded to a 
small door near the east end of the church. As we 
advanced, the sound of singing within the church 
rosé upon our ears. Arrived at the smal] door, 
Mrs. Petulengro opened it and entered, followed by 
Tawno Chikno. I myself went last of all, following 
Mr. Petulengro, who, before I entered, turned round, 
and, with a significant nod, advised me to take care 
how I behaved. The part of the church which we 
had entered was the chancel. On one side stood a 
number of venerable old men—probably the neigh- 
bouring poor—and on the other a number of poor 
girls belonging to the village school, dressed in white 
gowns and straw bonnets, whom two elegant but 
simply dressed young women were Superintending. 
Every voice seemed to be united in singing a 
certain anthem, which, notwithstandin g it was written 
neither by Tate nor Brady, contains some of the 
sublimest words which were ever put together, not 
the worst of which are those which burst on our 
Cars as we entered: 
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“ Every eye shall now behold Him, 
Robed in dreadful majesty : 
Those who set at nought and sold Him, 
Pierced and nailed Him to the tree, 
Deeply wailing, 
Shall the true Messiah see.” 
Still following Mrs. Petulengro, we proceeded down 
the chancel and along the aisle. Notwithstanding 
the singing, I could distinctly hear as we passed 
many a voice whispering, ‘“ Here come the gipsies ! 
here come the gipsies!” I felt rather embarrassed, 
with a somewhat awkward doubt as to where we 
were to sit; none of the occupiers of the pews, who 
appeared to consist almost entirely of farmers, with 
their wives, sons, and daughters, opened a door to 
admit us. Mrs. Petulengro, however, appeared to 
feel not the least embarrassment, but tripped along 
the aisle with the greatest nonchalance. We passed 
under the pulpit, in which stood the clergyman in 
his white surplice, and reached the middle of the 
church, where we were confronted by the sexton 
dressed in long blue coat, and holding in his hand 
a wand. This functionary motioned towards the 
lower end of the church, where were certain benches, 
partly occupied by poor people and boys. Mrs. 
Petulengro, however, with a toss of her head, directed 
her course to a magnificent pew, which was un- 
occupied, which she opened and entered, followed 
Closely by Tawno Chikno, Mr. Petulengro, and 
myself. The sexton did not appear by any means 
to approve of the arrangement, and as I stood next 
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the door, laid his finger on my arm, as if to intimate 
that myself and companions must quit our aristo- 
cratical location. I said nothing, but directed my 
eyes to the clergyman, who uttered a short and 

expressive cough; the sexton looked at him for a 
moment, and then, bowing his head, closed the 
door—in a moment more the music ceased. I took 
up a prayer-book, on which was engraved an earl’s 
coronet. The clergyman uttered, “I will arise, 
and go to my father.” England’s sublime liturgy 
had commenced. 

Oh, what feelings came over me on finding my- 
self again in an edifice devoted to the religion of my 
country! I had not been in such a place I cannot 
tell for how long—certainly not for years; and now 
I had found my way there again, it appeared as if 
I had fallen asleep in the pew of the old church of 
pretty D——._I had occasionally done so when a 
child, and had suddenly woke up. Yes, surely I 
had been asleep and had woke up; but no, alas, 
no! I had not been asleep—at least not in the old 
church—if I had been asleep I had been walking 
in my sleep, struggling, striving, learning, and un- 
learning in my sleep. Years had rolled away whilst 
I had been asleep—ripe fruit had fallen, green fruit 
had come on whilst I had been asleep—how circum- 
stances had altered, and above all myself, whilst I 
had been asleep. No, I had not been asleep in the 
old church! I was in a pew, it is true, but not the 
pew of black leather in which I sometimes fell 
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asleep in days of yore, but in a strange pew; and 
then my companions, they were no longer those of 
days of yore. I was no longer with my respectable 
father and mother, and my dear brother, but with 
the gipsy cral and his wife, and the gigantic Tawno, 
the Antinous of the dusky people. And what was 
I myself? No longer an innocent child, but a 
moody man, bearing in my face, as I knew well, 
the marks of my strivings and strugglings, of what 
I had learnt and unlearnt : nevertheless, the general 
aspect of things brought to my mind what I had 
felt and seen of yore. There was difference enough, 
it 1s true—but still there was a similarity—at least 
I thought so: the church, the clergyman, and the 
clerk, differing in many respects from those of pretty 
D , put me strangely in mind of them; and 
then the words !—by the by, was it not the magic of 
the words which brought the dear enchanting past 
so powerfully before the mind of Lavengro? for the 
words were the same sonorous words of high import 
which had first made an impression on his childish 
ear in the old church of pretty D 
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TuE colliery village of Wylam is situated on the 
north bank of the Tyne, about eight miles west of 
Newcastle. The Newcastle and Carlisle railway 
runs along the opposite bank, and the traveller by 
that line sees the usual signs of a colliery in the 
unsightly pumping-engines surrounded by heaps of 
ashes, coal-dust, and slag; whilst a neighbouring 
iron-furnace in full blast throws out dense smoke 
and loud jets of steam by day and lurid flames at 
night. 

These works form the nucleus of the village, 
which is almost entirely occupied by ‘coal-miners 
and iron-furnacemen. The place is more remark- 
able for the amount of its population than for its 
cleanness or neatness as a village, the houses, as in 
most colliery villages, being the property of the 
owners or lessees, who employ them for the tem- 
porary purpose of accommodating the work-people, 
against whose earnings there is a weekly set-off 
for -house and coals. About the end of last 
century the estate of which Wylam forms pari 
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belonged to Mr. Blackett, a gentleman of consider- 
able celebrity in coal-mining, then more generally 
known as the proprietor of the G/obe news- 
paper. | 

There is nothing to interest one in the village 
itself. But a few hundred yards from its eastern 
extremity stands a humble detached dwelling, which 
will be interesting to many as the birthplace of one 
of the most remarkable men of our times—George 
Stephenson, the railway engineer. It is a common, 
two-storied, red-tiled, rubble house, portioned off into 
four labourers’ apartments. It is known by the 
name of High Street House, and was originally so 
called because it stands by the side of what used to be 
the old riding post road or street between Newcastle 
and Hexham, along which the post was carried on 
horseback within the memory of persons living. 

The lower room in the west end of this house 
was the home of the Stephenson family ; and there 
George Stephenson was born on the gth of June 
1781. The apartment is now what it was then, 
an ordinary labourer’s dwelling—its walls are un- 
plastered, its floor is of clay, and the bare rafters 
are exposed overhead. 

Robert Stephenson, or ‘“‘Old Bob,” as the neigh- 
bours familiarly called him, and his wife Mabel, 
were a respectable couple, careful and hardworking. 
They belonged to the ancient and honourable family 
of Workers—that extensive family which constitutes 


the backbone of our country’s greatness—the com- 
(1,655) 28 
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mon working people of England. A tradition is, 
indeed, preserved in the family that old Robert 
Stephenson’s father and mother came across the 
Border from Scotland, on the loss of considerable 
property there. Miss Stephenson, daughter of 
Robert Stephenson’s third son John, states that a 
suit was even commenced for the recovery of the 
property, but was dropped for want of means to 
prosecute it. e 

A Wylam collier, who remembered George 
Stephenson’s father, gave the following odd descrip- 
tion of his personal appearance :—“ Geordie’s fayther 
war like a peer o’ deals nailed thegither, an’ a bit 
o’ flesh i’ th’ inside; he war as queer as Dick’s hat- 
band—went thrice aboot, an’ wudn’t tie. His wife 
Mabel war a delicat’ boddie, an’ varry flighty. They 
war an honest family, but sair hadden doon i’ th’ 
world.”” Indeed, the earnings of old Robert did not 
amount to more than twelve shillings a week; and as 
there were six children to maintain, the family, 
during their stay at Wylam, were in very straitened 
circumstances. The father’s wages being barely 
sufficient for the sustenance of the household, there 
was little to spare for clothing, and nothing for 
education, so none of the children were sent to 
school. 

Old Robert was a general favourite in the village, 
especially amongst the children, whom he was 
accustomed to draw about him whilst tending the 
engine fire, and feast their young imaginations with 
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tales of Sindbad the Sailor and Robinson Crusoe, 
besides others of his own invention; so that ‘ Bob’s 
engine fire” came to be the most popular resort in 
the village. 

Another feature in his character, by which he 
was long remembered, was his affection for birds and ° 
animals; and he had many tame favourites of both 
sorts, which were as fond of resorting to his engine 
fire as the boys and girls themselves. In. the winter 
time he had usually a flock of tame robins about 
him, and they would come hopping familiarly to 
his feet, to pick up the crumbs which he had saved 
for them out of his humble dinner. At his cottage 
he was rarely without one or more tame blackbirds, 
which flew about the house, or in and out at the 
door. 

In summer time he would go a-birdnesting with 
his children; and one day he took his little son 
George to see a blackbird’s nest for the first time. 
Holding him up in his arms, he let the wondering 
boy peep down, through the branches held aside for 
the purpose, into a nest full of young birds—a sight 
which the boy never forgot, but used to speak of 
with delight to his intimate friends when he himself 
had grown an old man. 

The boy George led the ordinary life of work- 
ing people’s children. He played about the doors, 
went birdnesting when he could, and ran errands to 
the village. He was also an eager listener, with the 
other children, to his father’s curious tales; and he 
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early imbibed from him that affection for birds and 
animals which continued throughout his life. 

In course of time he was promoted to the office 
of carrying his father’s dinner to him while at work, 
_and it was on such occasions his great delight to see 

the robins fed. At home he helped to nurse, and 

that with a careful hand, his younger brothers and 
sisters. One of his duties was to see that the other 
children were kept out of the way of the chaldron 
wagons, which were then dragged by horses along 
the wooden tramroad immediately in front of the 
cottage door. This wagon-way was the first in the 
northern district on which the experiment of a 
locomotive engine was tried. But at the time of 
which we speak the locomotive had scarcely been 
dreamt of in England as a practicable working 
power; horses only were used to haul the coal; and 
one of the first sights with which the boy was 
familiar was the coal wagons dragged by them 
along the wooden railway at Wylam. 

Thus eight years passed; after which, the coal 
having been worked out on the north side, the 
old engine, which had grown “dismal to look at,” 
as one of the workmen described it, was pulled 
down ; and then Robert, having obtained employ- 
ment as a fireman at the Dewley Burn Colliery, re- 
moved with his family to that place. Dewley Burn, 
at this day, consists of a few old-fashioned, low-roofed 
cottages standing on either side of a babbling little 
stream. They are connected by a rustic wooden 
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bridge, which spans the rift in front of the doors. 
In the central one-roomed cottage of this group, on 
the right bank, Robert Stephenson lived for a time 
with his family, the pit at which he worked 
standing in the rear of the cottages. 


Young though he was, George was now of an 


age to be able to contribute something towards the 
family maintenance, for in a poor man’s house 
every child is a burden until his little hands can be 
turned to profitable account. That the boy was 
shrewd and active, and possessed of a ready mother 
wit, will be evident enough from the following in- 
cident. 

One day his sister Nell went into Newcastle to 
buy a bonnet, and Geordie went with her “for 
company.” At a draper’s shop in the Bigg Market 
Nell found a “chip” quite to her mind, but on 
pricing it, alas! it was found to be fifteenpence 
beyond her means. Géirl-like, she had set her mind 
upon that bonnet, and no other would please her. 
She accordingly left the shop very much dis- 
appointed and very much dejected. But Geordie 
bravely said, “‘ Never heed, Nell; come wi’ me, and 
Pll see if I canna win siller enough to buy the 
bonnet; stand ye there till I come back.” 

Away ran the boy, and disappeared amidst the 
throng of the market, leaving the girl to wait his 
return. Long she waited, until it grew dusk, and 
the market people had nearly all left. She had 


begun to despair, and fears crossed her mind that 
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Geordie must have been run over and killed, when at 
last up he came running, almost breathless. “I’ve 
gotten the siller for the bonnet, Nell!” cried he. 
“Eh, Geordie!” she said, “but hoo hae ye gotten 
it?”  “* Haudin’ the gentlemen’s horses!” was the 
exultant reply. The bonnet was forthwith bought, 
and the two returned to Dewley in triumph. 

George’s first regular employment was of a very 
humble sort. A widow, named Grace Ainslie, then 
occupied the neighbouring farmhouse of Dewley. 
She kept a number of cows, and had the privilege 
of grazing them along the wagon-road. She needed 
a boy to herd the cows, to keep them out of the way 
of the wagons, and prevent their straying or tres- 
passing on the neighbours’ “liberties;” the boy’s 
duty was also to bar the gates at night after all the 
wagons had passed. George petitioned for this 
post, and to his great joy he was appointed, at the 
wage of twopence a day. 

It was light employment, and he had plenty of 
spare time on his hands, which he spent in bird- 
nesting, making whistles out of reeds and scrannel 
straws, and erecting Lilliputian mills in the little 
water-streams that ran into the Dewley bog. But 
his favourite amusement at this early age was erecting 
clay engines in conjunction with his chosen play- 
mate, Bill Thirlwall. The place is still pointed out 
‘just aboon the cut-end,” as the people of the 
hamlet describe it, where the future engineers made 
their first essays in modelling. 
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The boys found the clay for their engines in the 
adjoining bog, and the hemlocks which grew about 
supplied them with imaginary steam-pipes. They 
even proceeded to make a miniature winding-machine 
in connection with their engine, and the apparatus | 
was erected upon a bench in front of the Thirlwalls’ 
cottage. 

Their corves were made out of hollowed corks; 
their ropes were supplied by twine; and a few bits of 
wood gleaned from the refuse of the carpenters’ shop 
completed their materials. With this apparatus the 
boys made a show of sending the corves down the 
pit and drawing them up again, much to the marvel 
of the pitmen. But some mischievous person about 
the place seized the opportunity early one morning 
of smashing the fragile machinery, much to the 
sorrow of the young engineers. We may mention, 
in passing, that George’s companion afterwards 
became a workman of repute, and creditably held 
the office of engineer at Shilbottle, near Alnwick, 
for a period of nearly thirty years. 

As Stephenson grew older and abler to work, he 
was set to lead the horses when ploughing, though 
scarce big enough to stride across the furrows; and 
he used afterwards to say that he rode to his work 
in the mornings at an hour when most other children 
of his age were asleep in their beds. He was also 
employed to hoe turnips, and do similar farm work, 
for which he was paid the advanced wage of four- 
pence a day. But his highest ambition was to be 
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taken on at the colliery where his father worked; 
and he shortly joined his elder brother James there 
as a “‘corf-bitter,” or “picker,” to clear the coal of 
stones, bats, and dross. His wages were then 
_ advanced to sixpence a day, and afterwards to eight- 
pence when he was set to drive the gin-horse. _ 

Shortly after, he went to Black Callerton colliery 
to drive the gin there; and as that colliery lies about 
two miles across the fields from Dewley Burn, the 
boy walked that distance early in the morning to his 
work, returning home late in the evening. One of 
the old residents at Black Callerton, who remembered 
him at that time, described him to the author as 
“a grit growing lad, with bare legs an’ feet,” adding 
that he was “very quick-witted and full of fun and 
tricks—indeed, there was nothing under the sun but 
he tried to imitate.” He was usually foremost also 
in the sports and pastimes of youth. 

Among his first strongly-developed tastes was the 
love of birds and animals, which he inherited from his 
father. Blackbirds were his special favourites. The 
hedges between Dewley and Black Callerton were 
capital birdnesting places; and there was not a nest 
there that he did not know of. When the young 
birds were old enough, he would bring them home 
with him, feed them, and teach them to fly about 
the cottage unconfined by cages. 

One of his blackbirds became so tame that, after 
flying about the doors all day, and in and out of the 
cottage, it would take up its roost upon the bed-head 
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at night. And most singular of all, the bird would 
disappear in the spring and summer months, when it 
was supposed to go into the woods to pair and rear 
its young, after which it would reappear at the 
cottage, and resume its social habits during the . 
winter. This went on for several years. George 
had also a stock of tame rabbits, for which he built 
a little house behind the cottage, and for many years 
he continued to pride himself upon the superiority 
of his breed. 

After he had driven the gin for some time at 
Dewley and Black Callerton, he was taken on as an 
assistant to his father in firing the engine at Dewley. 
This was a step of promotion which he had 
anxiously desired, his only fear being lest he should 
be found too young for the work. Indeed, he used 
afterwards to relate how he was wont to hide him- 
self when the owner of the colliery went round, 
lest he should be thought too little a boy to earn 
the wages paid him. Since he had modelled his 
clay engines in the bog, his young ambition was to 
be an engineman ; and to be an assistant fireman was 
the first step towards this position. Great, therefore, 
was his joy when, at about fourteen years of age, he 
was appointed assistant fireman at the wage of a 
shilling a day. 

But the coal at Dewley Burn being at length 
worked out, the pit was ordered to be “laid in,” and 
old Robert and his family were again under the 
necessity of shifting their home; for, to use the 
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common phrase, they must “follow the wark.” 
On quitting their humble home at Dewley Burn, 
the Stephenson family removed to a place called 
Jolly’s Close, a few miles to the south, close be- 
hind the village of Newburn, where another coal- 
mine, belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, 
called “The Duke’s Winnin’,” had recently been 
opened out. One of the old persons in the neigh- 
bourhood, who knew the family well, describes the 
dwelling in which they lived as a poor cottage of 
only one room, in which the father, mother, four 
sons and two daughters lived and slept. It was 
crowded with three low-poled beds. The one 
apartment served for parlour, kitchen, sleeping- 
room and all. 

The children of the Stephenson family were 
now growing apace, and several of them were old 
enough to be able to earn money at various kinds of 
colliery work. James and George, the two eldest 
sons, worked as assistant firemen; and the younger 
boys worked as wheelers or pickers on the bank- 
tops. The two girls helped their mother with the 
household work. 

Other workings of the coal were opened out in 
the neeERGIehood ; and to one of these he was 
removed as fireman on his own account. This was 
called the ““ Mid Mill Winnin’,” where he had for 
his mate a young man named Bill Coe; they 
worked together there for about two years, by 
twelve-hour shifts, George firing the engine at the 
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wage of a shilling a day. He was now fifteen years 
old. His ambition was as yet limited to attaining 
the standing of a full workman, at a man’s wages ; 
and with that view he endeavoured to attain such 
a knowledge of his engine as would eventually 
lead to his employment as an engineman, with its 
accompanying advantage of higher pay. He was 
a steady, sober, hard-working young man, but 
nothing more, in the estimation of his fellow-work- 
men. 

One of his favourite pastimes in by-hours was 
trying feats of strength with his companions. Al- 
though in frame he was not particularly robust, yet 
he was big and bony, and considered very strong for 
his age. At throwing the hammer George had no 
compeer ; at lifting heavy weights off the ground 
from between his feet, by means of a bar of iron 
passed through them—placing the bar against his 
knees as a fulcrum, and then straightening his spine 
and lifting them sheer up — Stephenson was very 
successful. On one occasion, they relate, he lifted 
as much as sixty stones weight in this way—a 
striking indication of his strength of bone and 
muscle. 

When the pit at Mid Mill was closed, George 
and his companion Coe were sent to work another 
pumping-engine erected near Throckley Bridge, 
where they continued for some months. It was 
while working at this place that his wages were 
raised to 12s, a week—an event to him of great 
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importance. On coming out of the foreman’s office 
that Saturday evening on which he received the 
advance, he announced the fact.to his fellow-work- 
men, adding triumphantly, “I am now a made 
man for life!” 

The pit opened at Newburn, at which old Robert 
Stephenson worked, proving a failure, it was closed ; 
and a new pit was sunk at Water-row, on a strip of 
land lying between the Wylam wagon-way and the 
river Tyne, about half a mile west of Newburn 
Church. A pumping-engine was erected there by 
Robert Hawthorn, the Duke’s engineer at Wal- 
bottle; and old Stephenson went to work it as 
fireman, his son George acting as the engineman 
or plugman. At that time he was about seventeen 
years old—a very youthful age at which to fill so 
responsible a post. He had thus already got ahead 
of his father in his station as a workman, for the 
plugman holds a higher grade than the fireman, 
requiring more practical knowledge and skill, and 
usually receiving higher wages. 

George’s duty as plugman was to watch the 
engine, to see that it kept well in work, and that 
the pumps were efficient in drawing the water. 
When the water-level in the pit was lowered, and 
the suction became incomplete through the exposure 
of the suction holes, it was then his duty to proceed 
to the bottom of the shaft and plug the tube, so 
that the pump should draw: hence the designation 
of “plugman.” If a stoppage in the engine took 
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Place through any defect in it which he was in- 
capable of remedying, then it was for him to call 
in the aid of the chief engineer of the colliery to 
set the engine to rights. 

But from the time when George Stephenson 
was appointed fireman, and more particularly after- 
wards as engineman, he applied himself so assiduously 
and so successfully to the study of the engine and 
its gearing—taking the machine to pieces in his 
leisure hours for the purpose of cleaning and under- 
standing its various parts—that he soon acquired a 
thorough practical knowledge of its construction and 
mode of working, and very rarely needed to call to 
his aid the engineer of the colliery. His engine 
became a sort of pet with him, and he was never 
wearied of watching and inspecting it with admira- 
tion. 

Not many of his fellow-workmen had learnt 
to read; but those who could do so were placed 
under frequent contribution by George and other 
labourers at the pit. It was’one of their greatest 
treats to induce some one to read to them by the 
engine fire, out of any book or stray newspaper 
which found its way into the village of Newburn. 
Bonaparte was then overrunning Italy, and astound- 
ing Europe by his brilliant succession of victories ; 
and there was no more Cager auditor of these 
exploits, when read from the newspaper accounts, 
than the young engineman at the Water-row Pit. 

There were also numerous Stray bits of informa- 
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A Scotch dominie, named Andrew Robertson, 
set up a night-school in the village of Newburn in 
the winter of 1799. It was more convenient for 

George to attend this school, as it was nearer to his 
~ work, and only a. few minutes’ walk from Jolly’s 
Close. Besides, Andrew had the reputation of being 
a skilled arithmetician; and this was a branch of 
knowledge that Stephenson was desirous of acquir- 
ing. He accordingly began taking lessons from him, 
paying fourpence a week. Robert Gray, the junior 
fireman at the Water-row Pit, began arithmetic at 
the same time, and Gray afterwards told the author 
that George learnt “figuring” so much faster than 
he did that he could not make out how it was— 
“he took to figures so wonderful.” 

Andrew Robertson became very proud of his 
scholar; and shortly afterwards, when the Water- 
row Pit was closed, and George removed to Black 
Callerton to work there, the poor schoolmaster, 
not having a very extensive connection in New- 
burn, went with his pupils, and set up his night- 
school at Black Callerton, where he continued his 
lessons. 


THE END. ~ 
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